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‘Oi Berkshire Is. 


Established 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 
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F Fiatiante Printing, Setuaide Printing, % Hee SD 
* Solar Printing, FIRST = _CLASS: FLAT AND FOLDED. 


PAP ERS 


. These papers recommend themse! ves” 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, _ ay 

- Business or: Pleasure, and for: Legal. 

Blanks and Important Documents. Bes 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD. 


< WHITE’ AND CREAM, 
‘_. ALL. REGULAR ~ WEIGHTS, 
ay 3 PARED IN-STOCK. - 


Bolpoke, Iass., 5. $. ane 








**‘Valley Paper Ce. Noe. : Done 1900" 


Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1900" 
One-half Remnlar List ~ 
“Valley: Library Linen’* 
For High-grade Papeteries 
“Valley. Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900°" 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
gommerctal Linen Ledacr’’ Lead all the 
**Our Ledge 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,” wove anit: fine” F 
Cream: Laid. Linen and White Wove Bond: 
The Foremost’of No, 1 Linens 
“Old English, Linen and Bond’’ 
tandard.for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Secon and Bond’’ 
The. best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
"Old Valley Mills 1900°" Extra-superfine 
“Valley Paper Co. Seaeetine’ 
As good as ‘the best 


“Valley Forse’ Flats. -- Extra-fine quality 
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THESE PAPERS ARE. UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND : 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 


Selling Agents: for Chicago: 
WROE @ BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Publisher’s Wants 
*% & for1g02 ¥ & 














To Make More Profit. 
To Increase His Business. v 


SZ To Reduce Expenses. 
To Issue Better Papers. 
To Forge Ahead of Competitors. 


All these things can be accomplished by installing the 


Simplex fue 








Hundreds of publishers are already reaping these benefits from their Simplex 
machines. Can we send you letters from some of them, showing 


what the SIMPLEX 1s doing for them? 








The Publisher who installs the Simplex 


Will get the same results as from hand composition. 

Can correct his proofs from a case without stopping an expensive machine for 
that purpose. 

Will get a machine that his own help can handle, without aid of machinists. 

Will not have heavy bills to pay each month for gas, metal, supplies, repairs, etc. 

Will not have a “‘hire elephant’”’ on his hands to eat up all his expected profits 
with unexpected expenses and troubles. 

Will set his type in the simplest, easiest, most economical way. 


Will decrease Expenses and increase Profits. 





Let us tell you all about our easy terms, under which the monthly 
payments are less than tt saves in the pay-roll. 


















THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 Monroe Street, Chicago 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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THE ‘CENTURY 








Phos hd Seca 























Barnum used to say: “The American Public 
Likes to be Humbugged” 


How About the Printer? 


When a press salesman tells you his press is the fastest 
on the market and you observe that it possesses the same 
obsolete bed movement or some modification of one which 
in the presses of eight or ten years ago limited their pro- 
ducing capacity—Can’t you see that you are being jollied? 





When you are 
told that another 
press can never 
gutter or vary on a‘ 
the impression, 
and yet you ct 
observe in that 
same press the 
old-fashioned side-rod impres- 
sion mechanism, or a modifica- 
tion of it, with its split journal 
box above and the rock shaft 
below, which construction in 
the old-time presses you know 
damaged your plates and type— 
Isn’t it possible that some one is 
giving you the glad hand? 


When still another smooth 
talker tells you that his press 
will never slur or lose register, 
and yet you find in his machine 
the same dependence on friction 
between the bed and cylinder, as 
the old presses possessed, which 
used to slur and make it neces- 
sary to put rosin on the bearers 
and slow down the press—Doesn’t it sound like a 
bunco game? 









In short, since it has been proven time and again that 
these devices found in the old style presses have always 
developed limitations in producing capacity, weakness on 
impression and lack of register, does it not stand to reason 
that the same devices will develop the same weaknesses 
in any new machine possessing them ? 


The “Century” does not possess obsolete mechanisms 
in bed movement, for impression, or for register, copied 
from old-fashioned presses and inheriting all their defects. 


We TELL you the “Century” is the most productive 
machine on the market, the strongest machine on the impres- 
sion, the most accurate in register, but we SHOW you 
embodied in its construction, novel and patented devices 
which are the practical and proof-bearing reasons why it isso. 

















THE 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


CAMPBELL COMPANY 


5 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


189 Fleet St., E. C., LONDON 
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Wiborg 


MAKERS OF 
Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


Swag = 





Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers. 










The Ault G 
Co. 
































Importers of 


Lithographic 
Stones, 
Supplies and 


Bronzes. 


























Cincinnati, 
New York, 


Chicago, 


Saint Louis, 


Toronto, 
London. 
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The Scybold Machine Co. 











MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 








DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON BERLIN 








TORONTO 











PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 


Paper Cutters Embossers 


SIX STYLES, EIGHT SIZES EIGHT STYLES. NINE SIZES 


Duplex Trimmer 


Rotary Board Cutters Die Presses Round-Corner Cutters 
Signature Presses Bundling Machines Knife Grinders 


Smashing Machines Backing Machines Hand Stampers 

























The Seybold Holyoke Cutter, ‘‘ Automatic Clamp,’’ 74-inch. 
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FACTORY AT NILES, OHIO, 


the Home of 


The Little Wonder 


and 


Its Big Brothers 


Save for an automatic bag or flour-sack press made now and then, our 
factory is entirely employed upon the Little Wonder and its Big Brothers— 
the HARRIS ROTARY and the HARRIS CARTON PRESS. So much 
do they crowd our capacity that we are even now making an addition not 
shown in the above illustration. 


The fact is, Automatic Printing Machinery 1s here to stay, and printers who 


mean to stay in the business are getting in line. 











POR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO — OLp CoLony BUILDING NEW YORK — 26 CortTLanpT STREET 
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This is the press that makes in the pressroom the same 
advance that the power loom made over the 
hand loom in the textile factory. 


It is guaranteed to do good work at a minimum speed of 5,000 good 
impressions per hour on all grades of stock from French folio to light card- 


board, enameled paper and blotting paper excepted. 


SIZE FORM, 14x 17. SIZE STOCK, 15 x 18. 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO — OLp Cotony BuILDING NEW YORK — 26 CorTLANpDT STREET 
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ZINC-ETCHING, 
y WOOD and 
METAL ENGRAVING. 
DESIGNS GS, 
fo) 308 To 315 ¥ 




















The “VICTOR” 
Steel Die Power 

| Embossing and 
~ Printing Press 


The only entirely satisfactory press 
of its Kind in the market today 


POINTS 


Only thre a stments to pre 
The ait press that tr ~— — impre 
“se any Po nt while sa 
Saves ink, saves wiping paper es time. 


Will stamp 2 nai ie a 
feeder can handle the pzper. 


The nore s that abs sug iphone die 
daa ck ‘hen i impression is taken 








Write for samples and full information 
Presses Built in Two Sizes 


NisavetieceliNiays oni: aiiehes The Fullard Manufacturing Co., inc. 


No. 2. Size of Die , 3% x8% > inches 624 and 626 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















The BLACK of BLACKS is 





yw & It is a permanent Black—a strong Black—nothing in it but Black. 
An unsurpassed Black for use wherever a high grade of Black is wanted. 
A remarkable Black, sold at the cost of an ordinary Black. Ai trial 
of this Black will convert you to the use of our 40c. Cut Black » &» ™& 











7 


JOB RED, H 





$2.00 per pound 








tag 














Is recommended for its brilliancy of color and finish, also for its 
fine working qualities. It is the RED OF REDS as much so as our 


40c. Cut Black is the Black of Blacks 














BLE. OKIE COMPANY omic» 


JOB RED, H 


U. S. A. 





Okie’s 40° Cut Black | 



































Testimonials 
unsolicited of 















































































O°: Cut Black 


nk such as We 








«¢ Please ship Us 3° Ibs. of your Cut I 


have had before. 
THE BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 





¥ 


«Ink came O. K.; thus far we are much pleased 


with it.”’ 
DEWEY DAVIS PRINTING CO. 





>, 






«Your ink we find the best we can get for the 


money.” 
THE OTTAWA PRINTING C€O., Ltd. 









> 


your 4oct. Cut Ink, it is a 


<< With reference to 
it is as good as any- 


1 ink, and so far as we see, 


capita 
ed with.” 


thing we have ever work 


JOHN STEEN & co., 
England. 





Wolverhampton, 








a 


«Tt gives us better satisfaction than the $1.50 that 
we have been using before yours.”” 


D PUBLISHING co: 





THE COA R 






¥ 








o lbs. 40ct- Cut Black for 


«« Ship us via freight 10 
of 700° per hour.” 


Webb Press running at speed 


THE AKRON PRINTING co. 












¥ 


«< Please send us immediately 5°° Ibs. goct. Cut 


Black just as had.”’ 
G: J: THIEME, 
Nijmegen, Holland. 











, 


“We find your ink all right, the best for the 





money-”’ 
C. B. RUSSEL, Ruffalo, N.Y: 











PRINTED ON 
SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL 








MADE BY 
IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Atl, FAALF -TONTES ARE Ah Bo GFE? to BS eee fe | 
NOT GOOD HALF-TONES WF FICIENT “ IT>TARKES 


--WE DATLY PROVETEBRAINS AND SIILI TO 
THAT BINNER PLATES TPE PRODUCE PERFECT 
MEAN PEREECT PLATES | LPRINTING PLATES 





US IS We LV CC here by do 
Lhe work tat OU kedd WOUL 


WE CLAIM FRIENDSHIP THE ENGRAVING PLANT 
WITH AIA. PRIPTERS ue hee TS NOT A 
THEY JIAVE THEIR OWN’ 9 Dae ee eee oe 
TROUBLES WITH POOR VERY BEST APTISTS 
PRINTING PLATES AND EDUCATED MEN 
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o 
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SIGN oF pERF Low 
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4. 
SIGN oF pERFES 





4. GOGD CATALOG OR]E wr csN riLt AN ORDER 
ROOKLET MUST PRE- Ro : 15 CEN TINT 
m 7 7 pied ph ea ig ae w - 7E eS fi IN x 4 z 4 iek 

~ if . A " ve . ? st 

SENT AN ATTRACTIVE 1 PCA ALD Corea 
OUTSIDE OR “FRONTEE ONLY CAN. BUT HAVE 
NOOR” APPEARANCE ILPALPEADY DORE IT 


2/> 23-25 ‘ Pao 8 
ERFECT ENGRAVING 
eg yy MD) oul PLANT 2% Departmen 
(COLT. _ CATALOGUE ARTISTS 


W. A. HINNERS H.C. LAMMERS J. L. SHILLING 
Treas. & Gen. Mér. V. Pres.G ArtDirector Secy. & Gen. Supt. 


OSCAR E.BINNER. Pres & Resident Mgr: NEW YORK BRANCH. 


OQUR LGOCATION--THE OUR BEST ~ 


z * MOAT C AND ABIIATIFS ARE 
Absa aN be S this aN Soe USED IN SERVING ALL 


OF OVIRZCUSTOMELFS 
INSPECTION OF OUR ——_— ~ 
PLANT FROM ATO ZIT OF CR Cre coh a 


AND WE INVITE THE 








The eight modeling half-tones above are made direct from type forms. Printers can set up any form and send us a press 
proof and we make a Binner Modeling Plate from it. See elsewhere in this issue of The Inland Printer for specimens of such 
work, or write us for further particulars. Write for our ‘‘Which Is Best’? booklet 
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UN IVERSAL WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 
































The Simplest and 
Most Perfectly Made 


WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 


in the market. 





All working parts are of the best quality of Steel, 
hardened and carefully tempered. 











THOUSANDS IN USE 


by best houses in this country and abroad. 








Buili in FIVE SIZES, adapted to all requirements. 
No. 1 (Double Head), capacity 1 sheet to 7-8 inch. 
2 “cc “ce “ce 7-8 


“ “c “4.4 
“6 “c “4 4-4 
“ “c << 358 








Write for Catalogue. 


E,C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK, 
279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street. 
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¥ “THE WHITE” ¥ 
Paper Cutting Machine 
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Automatic Clamp, Foot Clamp and Hand Clamp. 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine 
on the market. Automatic Clamp is purely automatic, no frictions or weights. 


For further information, address 


NEw yornK E.C. FULLER & CO. cuHicaco 
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OPTIMUS 


PTIMU 


OPTIMUS 








The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co., New London, Gonn. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row John Haddon & Go., Agents, London 



































HE OPTIMUS has a complete and simple mechanism 
for thoroughly working up and evenly distributing 
ink, which is ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED. The ink 

is taken from the fountain and run over a series of rol-= 
lers before it reaches the plate. It is therefore entirely 
broken up and partially distributed before coming in con= 
tact with the ink table. 

Our patent gearing for driving the table rollers is 
entirely new. Nothing like it is used on any other press. 
It is the perfection of simplicity, has few joints, works 
noiselessly and with positive directness. It is entirely 
inside the frame. 

Form and table rollers are INTERGHANGEABLE and 
have the same patent journal bearings. The rollers can 
be thrown out of action by a partial turn of the eccen= 
tric. In this position the press may be run or rollers re= 
moved and replaced without altering their adjustment. 

Its faultless inking apparatus, its unrivalled deliv= 
ery, its perfect construction and many patented devices 
which insure accuracy and save labor and time, make the 
OPTIMUS the only ideal printing press. 


























Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago, Gen’! Western Agents 


For Sale by 
Great Western Type Foundry . . Kansas Gity, Mo. 
St. Louis Printers Supply Go. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry . .- Omaha, Neb. 
Minnesota Type Foundry Go. . . St. Paul, Minn. 
Southern Printers Supply Go. . . Washington, D.G. 












































SET IN DREW NO. 5 SERIES WITH DE VINNE INITIALS. MADE BY BARNHART BROS. & SFiINDLER. 
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COPYRIGHTED 


IMPROVED EMERSON PATENT BINDER 




















Greatly Improved, NEW Patents ‘‘Allowed. 
BEST Asa File. 






A Binder that Binds! 







Is its Own Compressor. 
Holds Contents in a Vise. 
Papers Can’t be JerkKed Out. 


For Pay Rolls, Balance Sheets, 
Estimate Blanks, 
Way-Bills, Blue Prints, Photographs, Fabrics, 
Catalogs, Anything, Everything that 

can be Filed or Bound. 

Compact and not Clumsy. 

No Thicker than its Contents. 


R. R. Blanks, Tariffs, 






CAN BE REFILLED INDEFINITELY. 








BEST Permanent Binder. 
BEST Transier File. COSTS LESS THAN OTHERS. THE BARRETT BINDERY Co. 








BEST All-around Every Purpose 


Binder on Earth. Call, Write or Telephone. 








180%-1824%4 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





mm: “Wi jero-Groind, es: Wi \ero-Ground. 
1830-1901 


J 
a 
a 
. 
# 
ie 


Our Seventy-Second Year 


OPENS WITH AN IMPROVED 


-Micro-Ground- 


Knife 


even of temper, 
accurate of dimension, 
stiff of edge and 
made to stand “grief” 




















Specify *“*Micro-Ground” in your orders 
to us, or through your supply house. 








ms: jevo-Ground, “ig 


LORING COES, 


Founder of 


LORING 
COES & 
CO. 
WORCESTER 
MASS. 








Souvenir 


this time too. Mention 
The Inland Printer. 
No mention, no souvenir. 





SIERO a : 
Nero Geodadl FH NYYere- Genie, HA “Noro-Groiedl 








Mae. 
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The 
Duplex 











Prints, Pastes and Folds Six Thousand 4, 6, 7 or 8 Page Papers per Hour from Flat Forms and 
from the Web, without the expense, delays and annoyance of Stereotyping. 


From Maine to California, and from the Lakes to the Gulf the DUPLEX 1s being installed, 


lessening the cares and expenses, and increasing the pleasures and profits of the publisher. 








Tue INLAND PRINTER for November, 1901, contained the following list of RECENT SALES 
AND INSTALLATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
TIMES, Middletown, N.Y. ENTERPRISE, Beaumont, Tex. REPORT, Lebanon, Pa. 
PRESS, “6 66 HOUSEHOLD GUEST, Chicago, Ill. DISPATCH, Norfolk, Va. 
EAGLE, Mt. Vernon, «« PRESS, Steubenville, Ohio. NEWS, Lynn, Mass. 
ENTERPRISE, Burlington, N. J. GAZETTE, Lancaster, Ohio. NEWS, Franklin, Pa. 
GLOBE, Flint, Mich. UNION & TIMES, Buffalo, N. Y. ADVOCATE, Newark, Ohio. 
*MOON, Battle Creek, Mich. PRESS, Pontiac, Mich. TRIBUNE, 66 66 
*MIRROR, Manchester, N. H. MESSENGER, St. Albans, Vt. EAGLE & TRIBUNE, Lawrence, Mass. 
ENQUIRER-SUN, Columbus, Ga. ADVERTISER, Huntington, W.Va. *TIMES, Port Huron, Mich. 
LEDGER, “6 66 FREE PRESS, Waltham, Mass. CHRONICLE, Houston, Tex. 
FINNISH-AM. PUB.CO., Manistee,Mich. THEO. NOEL CO., Chicago, Ill. GAZETTE, Charleston, W. Va. 
*KENNEBEC JOURNAL, Augusta, Me. STAR, Greensburg, Pa. UNION AND TRIBUNE, San Diego,Cal. 
*NEWS, Mansfield, Ohio. COURIER, Waterloo, lowa. *L’ ARALDO ITALIANO, New York, N.Y. 
STANDARD AND TIMES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


At this date (December 1) the following may be added: 


*DAILY LEADER, Gloversville, N. Y. GLOBE, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
DAILY TIMES, Portsmouth, Ohio. GAZETTE, Pittston, Pa. 
NEWS-REVIEW, East Liverpool, Ohio. NEBRASKA TRIBUNE, Omaha, Neb. 


EVENING TIMES, Beverly, Mass. HEADLIGHT, Pittsburg, Kan. 
Those marked with a * indicate purchase of second Duplex Press. 





In view of this great demand for the DUPLEX, increasing rapidly week by week, we are extending our works 
so as to be able to handle the larger volume of business which the coming year will bring. 





Waterloo, Iowa, November 18, 1901. 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. : 
Dear Sirs,—Enclosed please find draft in full payment for the new Angle-Bar Duplex Press just 
installed in our pressroom. We think the receipt of this draft will be to you more weighty evidence 
of the satisfaction which the machine is affording us than anything we might say. 


Yours very truly, THE W.H. HARTMAN CO. 
J.C. HARTMAN, President. 


On the second day of the current month of November, we shipped from our works in Battle Creek one of our new 
‘*Angle-Bar’’ Duplex Presses to 'The W.H. Hartman Co., publishers of The Daily Courier, in Waterloo, Iowa. The 
distance is nearly 500 miles. This press was erected in Waterloo, the pressman (new to this kind of press) was taught 
how to operate it successfully, and our erector was ready to leave on the 16th, just fourteen days after shipment from 
Battle Creek. 

On the 18th the above letter, enclosing draft in- full payment for the press, was sent to us. 

We take pride in the fact that ‘‘Our Customers Write Our Ads.,’’ and submit that this letter is no weak indorse- 
ment either of the machine and the perfection of its construction, or of the business promptitude of the’ purchasers. 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., BaTTLe Creek, MICH. 











Beware of Infringing Imitations. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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Two Time-saving Tools for Printers 





ONE DEALER’S OPINION 


‘“We received the new Rouse Job 
Stick, and like it very much. It is 
far ahead of anything on the market 
to-day.’’ 








The Rouse Job Stick 


IS A MECHANICALLY PERFECT COMPOSING STICK FOR QUICK ADJUSTMENT TO 
PICAS OR NONPAREILS. THE MEASURES ARE CORRECT. 
SIZES AND PRICES 





Bee ah ate ee 








Length. Capacity 2-Inch. 24-Inch. 2%-Inch, 

6-Inch 21 Picas $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 
8-Inch 34 Picas 2.00 2.10 2.20 
10-Inch 46 Picas 2.25 2.35 2.45 
12-Inch 57 Picas 2.50 2.60 2.70 
15-Inch 73 Picas 3.00 











Mailed to any address in the United States on receipt of the price. 


The American Lead and Rule Cutter No.3 


Is the BEST Cutter Made. 


The American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 2 


Is eastly Second-best. 





N Gauges quickly and positively to 45 picas, by points, N Gauges quickly and ees to 105 picas by 
0.9 ana up to 105 picas by nonpareils, .. $12.00 0. nonpareils, . . . - $10.00 


B h Have our Patented Quick- ~setting, Self- -centering, Automatic- 
ot locking, Wear-compensating Gauges, which insure 


QUICK RESULTS AND PERMANENT ACCURACY. 












HIGHEST AWARD 
PARIS, 1900 


AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL BUFFALO, 1901 

‘*T have used one of your No. 2 American 
Lead and Rule Cutters for the past year, and 
while I have used them all, must give credit 
when it is due. Yours is the best one now 
manufactured. It should be in every job and 
newspaper office in the United States, es- 
pecially the new size No. 3.”’ 














These Tools soon pay 
for themselves, why not 


American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 3 


GET THEM AND BE UP-TO-DATE 


If your Dealer is wide-awake, he has them. If not, write us. 
H. B. ROUSE (Q CO., Makers, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








JOHN HADDON & CO., Lonpon, Sole Agents for Great Britain. 
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This Curving Machine ts 
the ONLY ONE in the mar- 
ket that will rapidly as 
well as mathematical- 
ly bend Brass Rules 
or Leads into Circles, 
Ovals, and Single or 
Serpentine Curves, of 
any size you may desire. 


Does not need to have the 
temper taken out of the 
Rule before curving tt. 

Curves will not spring 
back out of shape. The | 
only Curving Machine 
that will straighten old 
crooked pieces of Rule, 

Leads, etc., for other use. 












PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


F. A. RINGLER & CoO. 











r-HUESTROTIPERS, STREGTYPERS, & PHOTO-ELEGTAOTHpERS —yy a 18 BARGLAY STREET, to 26 & 28 PARK PLage—p 7 
I ae 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


171 Queen Victoria Street, 257 Broadway, N EW YORK SYDNEY. oa 


LONDON, E.C. 
Cable address, ‘‘ Parsobros.’’ 


Cable address, ‘‘ Normanique.’ Cable address, ‘ Unitpaper.”’ 


Export Agents for _ 
P iting American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Yi 


‘ ay Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


‘I \/ | AND OTHERS. 


ih) AM ie 
) All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box- 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 

and everything connected with the Paper 


and Printing Trades. 














** He that bloweth not his own horn, the same shall not be blown.’’ 


A WORD ABOUT 


over Inks 


HE time-honored catch-phrase, ‘‘ Buffalo Inks Always Work,’’ for so many years on the lips of 
ink users, is no idle remark. It means exactly what it says, and applies to every ink made by 


: by 
V2 


the Buffalo Printing Ink Works — not to one brand but to a//._ Some printers have trouble with 
COVER INKS. These inks are often thin and lusterless, especially when run upon the dark-colored 
papers now so much in vogue. Sometimes the inks have little body and are extremely unsatisfactory. 
You will not be bothered if you buy BUFFALO COVER INKS. They are of reliable quality. 
Made in all colors—red, yellow, blue, green, white, black, etc. Be not deceived by the claims of other 
ink houses that they make the only Cover Inks. Remember, ‘‘ there are others.’? Send for our Cover 
Ink Sample Book — it tells the tale. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


E. F. RYCHEN, Proprietor. U.S.A. 
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ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 
ALWAYS THE LATEST 


New 
All-around Catalogue Folder 





DESCRIPTION 


Has seven sets of folding rolls. Has Automatic Sheet Retarder. Has Automatic 
Side Registers at all folds) Has Automatic Head Perforators that prevent “‘buckling”’ 
on all work. Has Adjustable Packers that are movable up and down to suit various 
sizes of work. Automatic Points can be added when required. 


RANGE 


It folds eights, twelves, sixteens, twenty-fours and thirty-twos either regular or the 
long way. It folds double eights, twelves, sixteens, twenty-fours and thirty-twos two-on. 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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F YOU DO ANY 
work which re- 
quires the punch- 
ing of paper, it will 
pay you to investi- 
gate the unusual 





merits of @ @ @ 


. Style ie aie ‘ae ted. 


Che Catum 
Adjustable Paper Punches 





They are made in Four Sizes by 


The Sam’! C.’Tatum Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HANSEN’S Complete 
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Hansen’s 
Miterer 
can do 


oo 







“No line to 

guess at, just 
set the pins in hole 
No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
according to 
Angle 


H.C. 
Hansen has 


received the highest 
Awards for making 


\ Hs is his Mitering 
: Machine 


BRASS RULE. 

























ter Time and Money. 


H. C. Hansen’s Complete Mitering Machine 
has many advantagey over all the other mitering 
machines. 

It can be operated by any printer readily 
and accurately in mitering Brass Rules for plain 
and fancy jobs av shown in the variouy rule 
designy on this page. 

The Rule holder has an angle of 90 degrees, 
and can be set to any position by a pin for any 
desired angle to be mitered as illustrated in the 
above cut. When placed in a central position it 
will miter square sets or 90 degree corners; each 
end of the rule can be mitered without changing 
the Rule Holder. It is graduated to 12-Point ems 
and the left hand gauge has a supporter that enters 
any one of the series of holes of even ems from 2 
to 60, and by shifting the supporter each quarter 
turn it changes the gauge a 6=point em, and if the 
inside length of miter of any thickness of rule is 
desired it can readily be obtained by placing two, 
three or four points between supporter and gauge. 

The knife is held firmly by two screws and 
has two adjusting screws. 

A jointer for sharpening knife to the proper 
angle is furnished with each machine. It will re- 
quire only a minute’s work rubbing the knife on an 
oil or whet stone held against the jointer to make 
itsharp. The knife will cut better and keep sharp 
longer when sharpened to the right bevel. 

The bed is indexed off 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 respectively, representing different angles 
and is set by a pin, therefore having no lines to 
guess at, and enables the operator to always miter 
the same angle accurately. 


Invented and Manufactured by 


H. C. HANSEN. 
PRICE, Complete, $18.00 















Any 
Polygon 


can be recta © 


This page set in Buffalo and 
3uffalo Outline 



















H. C. HANSEN, 












This Oval 
was 
Mitered on the 
Hansen 
Complete 
Miterer 


190-192 Congress St., 
| BOSTON, MASS. 













Designed and Manufactured 
by H. C. Hansen 
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Highest award for excellence of Photoengraving, given at Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N.Y., 1901 
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THE ACME 


Ss heridan’s 25 


IN PAPER 


New Model Sui: 








AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special FALSE 
BOTTOM brought down by the foot. 


FALSE BOTTOM shows where Knife will strike paper. Gives quick 
adjustment for line or label cutting. No shifting of piles. 


INDICATOR at top of machine=--a new device. Shows position of back 
gauge. Mathematically correct. 





Noiseless 
Rigid 
Even Cut 
Power 
Speed 
Accuracy 


on 


BUILT IN ALL 
== SIZES == 


36 to 70 INCHES 














KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. RESULT=== 
Uniformly even cut. 


SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION gives the highest speed without jar, and 
is absolutely noiseless. 


HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most 
exacting demands. 2 


THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 





ASK FOR 


PRICES 
SAANDoa 


TERMS 
ARARAR 


T.W.G C.B. SHERIDAN 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK :::::: CHICAGO :::::: LONDON 
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SCOTT rorxr MAGAZINE 


Printing and Folding Machine 


This Machine prints 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28 or 32 pages of a magazine; pastes 
and folds same to page or half-page size at a running speed of 


16,000 Per Hour 


and collects the pages so as to work papers of 40, 48, 56 and 64 pages, pasted and 
folded at a running speed of 


8,000 Per Hour 


It also prints at a same time the cover or outside pages of 7 and 
if desired on a better quality of paper, and IN AN EXTRA COLOR 


IF YOU PRINT MAGAZINES, or large editions of catalogues, this 
machine will interest you 





WRITE TO ANY OF OUR OFFICES FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT OUR WEB AND OTHER PRESSES 





We manufacture Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution with two and four form rollers, Front sides and Printed-Side- 
Up Deliveries, Flat-Bed Perfecting and all kinds of magazine and newspaper presses. ° . 











Scott Two-Revolution Press — Printed-Side-Up Delivery 














NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building 

















WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block N . J *9 U. S . A. 








ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building Cable Adtvees 














BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 
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Chandler & Price Pres 








THE 


JOBBER 





TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 




















Since the days of Geo. P. Gordon’s 
PR }) }) first presses, the Gordon type of job 
° press has deservedly been the most 


popular style of platen press on the market. The early presses lacked perfection in ink distribu- 
tion, rigidity of impression and length of life. The Chandler & Price Company has made a 





MILLING THE ROLLER TRACK, 


perfect job press out of the Gordon type by enlarging the ink 
plate and lengthening the travel of the rollers to furnish ample 
distribution. Heavier heads, shafts, frames and braces have 
removed the tendency to spring under heavy forms. Special 
machinery, found in no other factory, has made the parts inter- 
changeable, brought them into true alignment and a perfect 
adjustment throughout, guaranteeing a longer life and fewer 
breakages than on any other type of printing-press. That the 
rollers do not jump on Chandler & Price presses run at high 
speed is known to all the craft, but that the reason lies in 
machining the bed and disk so that they shall lie in just the 
right angle one to the other is known to few (see illustration ). 
Every part of every press has like care. Labor-saving attach- 
ments have been added to make the Chandler & Price Press 
the ‘“‘ Twentieth Century Jobber.” 








3 C. & P. PRESSES ARE FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








— CHANDLER & PRICE ——— 











J CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE. 


The Sheet Conveyor Frame extended over Feedboard. 








THE DEXTER JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER 


With Dexter Automatic Feeding Machine attached. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


idles eoeacachien DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street NEW YORK CHICAG O BO STON 


TORONTO, 26 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 
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y THE RELIANCE 


Photo-engravers’ Proof Press 


BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR HALF-TONE PROVING 













mM 
sia =~ TSN ae 








“But it does not need any award to emphasize the merits of 
hr aye ss anaes Reliance Presses. "They have won golden opinions everywhere 
xposition 5 . 
from those who have them in use.’’—Process Work, London. 





Messrs. PAuL SHNIEDEWEND & Co., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs,—We have had one of your Lion presses in use now for 
about a year, ‘and we must say that it is without doubt the best press 
of its kind we have ever had, and to use a homely phrase, ‘‘we could 
not keep shop without it.’’? It may be possible that before a great 
while we shall have to put in a still larger size. 

Wishing you success in your enterprise, we beg to remain, 


Yours very truly, 
THE BINNER ENGRAVING CO. 
J. L. SHILLING, Sec'y and Gen’! Supt. 











Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


—= MANUFACTURERS 
118-132 West Jackson Boulevard, Curcaco, U.S. A. 


TO WHOM WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, TESTIMONIALS AND PRICES, 











A. W. PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England, Sole Agents for 
England, France, Australia and South Africa. 


, ; : ‘ ; ‘i : Kuimscu & Co., Frankfort,a. M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
Bed 26x34 in. Platen 22x30 in. Net weight 3,000 lbs. Five other sizes made. Sw eden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 
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DENNISONS WELL owe SPECIALTIES" 

SHIPPING TAGS, GUMMED PAPER, <—e Bae PRINTERS & THEIR PATRONS ALIKE @ Ss 
GUMMED LINEN, GUMMED LABELS, ae 2 — 
TAG ENVELOPES, CLASP ENVELOPES yy I ee 
WIRE STAPLES.CALENDAR EYELETS 4 
GUMMED SUSPENSION RINGS, ff 
AND HOOKS, 


ROUND CARDBOARD CHECKS (am 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, } 


OUR. SPECIALTIES. ss { | 
WHEN NEEDING THESE 
WAITE OUR NEAREST mee 


s \ 












~~ 
> 








a 





ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE| LIST 
SENT 
ON APPLICATION 


Bennison Manufacturing 


— BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA: CHICAGO “CINCINNATI “ST.LOUIS. 


Re 








wr 
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The PEARL is 
A Strong Press 


aeieceateanmneen: 


As well as the FASTEST ONE 


|: is proportionately as powerful 

















as a hand press. The principle 

of impression is the same, as 
can be seen by the diagram showing 
the position of parts of our Pearl 
No. 14 when closed. Next to the 
hydraulic jack, the toggle (parts A 
and B) is the most powerful method 
of applying force. 

We style the Pearl a fast press 
for small work at a reasonable price. 
But we do not want to be mis- 
understood. It is the fastest platen 
press in existence and is sold at a 
reasonable price all right, but is 
limited to small work from the fact 
of its being made only in the smaller 
sizes. It will print any form that 
can be locked 
in the chase, 
and print it 
well. Accord- 
ing to its size 
we guarantee 
it to do the 

Pearl Press No. 14 (9x14). best work. 
A careful 
record of repairs for the past ten years on the thousands of 
Pearl Presses in use shows an average of only twenty-one 





















F is joined to frame. 


’ A and B&, toggle. 
cents per year for each machine. 4108 2. cape. 














GOLDING @G CO. # 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 
TOOLS and MATERIALS 



















PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth Street 
CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON, 183 Fort-Hill Square 
NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 





ADOPTED 

BY THE 
LEADING 
PRINTERS 
OF 

THE WORLD. 





| THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 


And other 
Sole High-grade 
Manufacturers of . Black and Colored 
Printing Inks 


69-71 Plymouth Place CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















Light, Inflecible 


WRAPPERS 
A For MAILING & 


Books, 
Pictures, 


Calendars 
and 


Catalogues 
























WITHOUT 
BENDING 
gfa2OR Aa 
BRUISING 





























THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 
BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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Westinghouse 
Motors 


Electric Driving of 
Printing Presses 

















Minimum Cost of Operation with Constant Service. 








Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. sate oftice in 


Il Large Cities. 








SA 



































-LUNDELL ELECTRIC MOTORS 


GIVE THE BEST VALUE. 
NON-SPARKING. 

HIGH EFFICIENCY. 
STRONG TORQUE. 


ECONOMICAL CURRENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


GREAT DURABILITY. 
BUILT ON SCIENTIFIC 


PRINCIPLES. 
SAFE. RELIABLE. 
CLEAN. FLEXIBLE. 


Send for 
Bulletin No. 3,200. 














| SPRAGUE E] 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: 275 Devonshire Street. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building. 
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THE MONOLINE 


IT MAKES A SOLID LINE OF TYPE 


and is the cheapest and best type-composing 
machine now known. 0000000000002 0 


MONOLINES will be offered to the printing 
trade of the United States in May next. 

















For a pamphlet containing conclusive evidence of the triumph of 
the Monoline in Canada, in different countries in Europe, in Australia, 
and in all (8) competitive trials, address THE MONOLINE COMPOSING 
COMPANY, 1419 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















ALWAYS IN STOCK BDANHES SEE 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES ) pmectony 


HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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They are absolutely indestructible and will stand 
any amount of rough usage. The special feature 
of this Cabinet is the Extension Front (see cut ) 
which enables the workman to withdraw any case 
which is located in a place inconvenient to set 
type from on account of its position high up or 
low down in the tier of cases, and to place it at 
any desired height without drawing another case to 
serve as arest. This is of great advantage, espe- 
cially in high cabinets. It has been adopted in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington and 
many of the leading printing houses in the 
United States and England, and all who have 
them are earnest in their praise. These Cabinets 
can be purchased of any recognized dealer in 
printers’ supplies in the United States or Canada; 
also all other goods manufactured by us are car- 
ried in stock and sold at all supply houses. Ask 
for Hamilton goods and see that you get them. 
Every article we make bears our stamp. Look 
for it. It is a guaranty of excellence. We Are 
THE LarGcest MANuFACTURERS OF Woop Type 
IN THE Wortp. Send for Catalogue. 








Our line of Wood Type embraces over 
700 different designs, all made in many 
sizes and put up in any assortment from 
a single letter to the largest font. 


THE HAMILTON 
MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Warehouse 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 














Porter Cabinets indorsed by the Public Printer and now 
used in the Government Printing Office at Washington. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Feb. 25, 1897. 

Gentlemen,—In vagy to yours of the 2oth inst., I 
am pleased to state the Patent Extension Front 
Cabinets have givert entire satisfaction, and pos- 
sess advantages over the old-style c: abinets. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tu. E. BeENnepictT, Public Printer. 
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Do you want the dest cabinets 
-——] that can be mader [== 


verh. HEN look carefully into the merits of the Porter Patented Extension Front Steel- 
: 4 T Run Cabinets, manufactured exclusively by us under letters patent granted to Wm. 
ii take A. Porter. This Cabinet, combined with “ New <i all ” Cases, Hamilton’s Pat- 
> fe; C ented Tilting Bracket, and filled with California Job Cases, makes a combination that 

- is a winner—wins words of praise from the compositor—wins money for the pro- 

Sind: ‘) prietor by economizing space, preserving type and reducing labor. We make them in 

twelve styles and sizes which are fully illustrated and described in our new catalogue, which will be 
sent to those who apply for it. No cabinet equals this in points of solidity and carrying capacity. 


No. 4 Porter Extension Front Steel-Run Cabinet 
Contains 50 cases in the floor space occupied by an ordinary single stand. Height, 84 inches. 
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HAMILTON MEG. Co. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
M ACHINERY 


- Furnished 





——— ED 











Estimates for ames or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 


otis 247 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 





Ltd., European Agents, 
England 


PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., 
15 Tudor Street, London, E. C., 
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‘Cramer Plates 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed in quality and 
ease of manipulation. Made in all grades and brands. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. @ 0 d 0 d dO O MO Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





New YorK OFFICE — 32 East Tenth Street. 
PaciFric Coast OrF1cE—Academ of Sci ence Bldg., SanFrancisco,Cal. 
Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite es 
ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 


Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates 














James White G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 

















COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 














PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 











DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING MACHINE. 


FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 














COMBINED 
FEEDING, 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE- 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


COM PANY 
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Copyright, 1901, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE PRINTER AND THE 


BY F. W. 


RINTERS spend a good deal 
of money for The 
average grade of job ink 
costs ten times as much per 
pound as the average grade 
of paper, but it is safe to 
say that the relative care 
exercised to save its being 
wasted bears no such rela- 


ink. 


stock. The average job- 
office has a cupboard filled 
with an assortment of 
cans of ink in various stages of degeneracy. New 
cans are opened while there are still half and quarter 
filled cans of the same ink which is rapidly changing 
into masses of skin, to be condemned later and thrown 
into the alley. Some pressmen have a faculty for dig- 
ging an irregular hole into a fresh can of ink. It is of 
course impossible to scrape the skin off from the sur- 
face of the ragged hole when the ink is next used, and 
soon the whole can is dried up and mixed with the skin. 
Pressmen unfamiliar with the chemical composition of 
inks insist on mixing some favorite form of dope with 
every ink they use, and if the mixture does not work 
they blame the ink instead of the dope. These and 
many similar abuses often serve to condemn good ink 
and make trouble between the printer and the ink man. 

It is not, however, to these more patent wastes of 
ink that I wish to call attention in this article, but 
rather to the peculiar evils that come from the almost 








universal custom among printers of buying their inks 
from many different concerns instead of adopting one 
make of ink as * standard ” and using that make of ink 
exclusively. 

A printer buys a lot of black from one maker. 
About the time his pressmen become accustomed to 
that ink and know its drying and working qualities, he 
is beguiled into placing the next order with another 
salesman who looks at a sample of the work done with 
that ink and agrees to duplicate it at the same or a 


4-3 


tion to the care taken of . 


INK MAN. 


rUOMAS, 


lower price. The ink comes. Now it may be as good 
as the other, but it’s a little different, and the pressman 
putters. He can not back up a work-and-turn form as 
before, and a press stands still. Maybe it dries too 
quickly, if a colored ink, and after noon hour is found 
hard as the iron of the disk, and it takes an hour to get 
The ink man is blamed and quite pos- 
Maybe he was told to have it 
extra quick 


it cleaned up. 
sibly it is not his fault. 
“extra quick drying,” but his idea of 
was different from the previous maker’s idea, 
The result is lost time. 


“c 


drying ” 
and the ink is not the same. 
Even more aggravating is the variation in shade of 
different makes. We will suppose that the printer has 
bought a lot of bronze-brown and runs a number of 
jobs in it. After buying a new lot from some other 
maker, one of those first orders is duplicated. The 
color of the new ink is somewhat darker, but because it 
is marked bronze-brown the pressman goes ahead in 
blissful ignorance of the trouble that is coming when 
the customer complains that this job is not like the pre- 
vious one, and possibly accuses the printer of having 
used a cheaper ink. 

There is another trouble. Labels have a habit of 
coming off from cans, and sometimes one make of ink 
is taken out of the fountain and put into an empty can 
from another maker. Then when the ink is actually 
faulty no one knows whose make it really is, and noth- 
ing practical can be done to prevent a repetition of the 
trouble. 

I formerly, bought ink from nearly every salesman 
who came along. They were all good fellows and most 
of them sold good ink, but I had all of these troubles 
that 1 have been telling about, and finally came to the 
conclusion that the only way out was to choose the 
most satisfactory concern in the bunch, considering the 
quality of their inks, their promptness in filling orders 
and their location, as of course a concern located near 
me could get goods to me quicker and at less expense 
for transportation than one located at a distance. 

When the selection had been made I wrote that con- 
cern a letter telling them what I had decided to do, 
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gave them a list of the various inks I required, and 
asked for their quotations, with the distinct under- 
standing that if everything turned out satisfactory | 
was to use their inks exclusively. The quotations 
The ink- 
makers were instructed to save the formulz of all the 
inks sent me, and if any ink did not exactly suit my 
requirements I kept careful note of the change desired 
sy following this plan I 
ultimately secured a line of blacks and colors that were 


received were better than previous prices. 


in it and had it remedied. 
exactly suited to my requirements. When the sales- 
men from other concerns called I told them frankly 
what I had done, and that while they were always wel- 
come, it was practically useless, so far as business was 
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by the general advantages of the plan. The inks are 
bound to be better, for any concern will make more of 
an effort to please a regular customer who gives them 
all of his business than the semi-occasional patron, and 
they will be more willing to accommodate him on spe- 
cial items. More than that, the ink man is in a position 
to serve a customer dealing in this way much more 
intelligently. Then, too, if there is trouble with any 
ink, the printer knows just whom to blame. 

I have myself followed this plan for a number of 
years and find it highly satisfactory. 

Many ink men have told me they would be glad if 
all printers adopted this idea. They say: *“ We would 
all get our share of the business just the same as now, 





Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ont. 


‘High in the Heavens Fair Luna Swings Her Light.” 


concerned, to call on me. They quit coming. That 
saved their time and mine. 

rom the printer’s standpoint this plan has many 
advantages. It gives uniformity to his work. It saves 
time in the pressroom, for the pressmen know just 
If the line of 


colors is well selected it is a help in doing the average 


what to expect from each kind of ink. 


run of colorwork, for the printer learns the most effec- 
tive combinations and can always be sure they will har- 
monize the same, for each color will always be alike. 
It puts his ink cost as low as possible, for it may safely 
be assumed that the prices made by any reputable ink- 
house on such an understanding will be likely to be as 
low as it will be possible to get equally as good inks for 
elsewhere; or at any rate, any slight saving that could 


be made on individual items would be more than offset 





and we would have fewer and larger accounts and less 
running around after insignificant orders.” The 
absurdity of eight or ten ink men calling once every 
sixty days or so on a printer who does not use more 
than $10 or $15 worth of ink a month is only height- 
ened by the reflection that the printers must be paying 
for maintaining such a foolish system; and the sooner 
it is done away with the better. 

If there is any one class of goods in this world that 
you have to trust the reputation and integrity of the 
maker for more than another, it is printing-ink, and 
that is perhaps as strong a reason as any why it pays 
best to buy one make of ink from an eminently respon- 
sible and honorable concern, and thus make it espe- 
cially to their interest to deal liberally with you by 
giving them your entire business. 
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A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


NO. XVIII.— DETAILS OF NEWSPAPER WORK. 
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P detail of literary form is 

more generally abused in 
production, either by writ- 
ers or by printers, than 
punctuation. May this not 
be largely resultant from 
the fact that no absolute 
standard is adopted univer- 
sally? The present writer 
believes this to be one rea- 
son for the wide differences 
noticeable in both books 
and newspapers. But it 
would be unreasonable to 
attempt the establishment 
of a system that should 
leave no room for differing applications of the same 
principles, mainly because its accomplishment would 
be impossible, but also because of undue interference 
with freedom of thought in process of literary compo- 
sition. The art of correct expression, however, must 
include some systematic punctuation, and the clearest 
and most artistic utterance should preclude omission 
of any necessary points, and insertion of unnecessary 
points, in the act of writing. How little this fact is 
recognized by writers, so as to be applied in the pro- 
duction of manuscript, is soon apparent to any one 
employed in a printing-office, and especially on a 
daily newspaper. A newspaper editor once told the 
writer that he (the editor) would not neglect punc- 
tuation while writing any more than he would the 
wording of what he wrote; that every point that 
should appear was put down in his writing as he 
reached the place for it. His manuscript does not 
absolutely justify the assertion, but it would be highly 
advantageous to all persons concerned if such practice 
were generally so nearly approximated as in his work. 
Nowhere would properly punctuated manuscript be 
more convenient and economical than in a newspaper 
office, yet nowhere is it more seldom found. 

Both books and newspapers are printed with punc- 
tuation that is simply absurd, from any systematic 
view-point, but the absurdity is much more common 
in newspapers than in books. An extreme example is 
the following ridiculous notice of a book entitled 
“ Punctuation,” copied from the Post of Hartford, 
Conn., exactly as there printed: “ It is a difficult thing 
to write a book on grammatical rules. Authorities 
differ usage continually runs in new channels and 
between the various alternatives the different 
opinions one encounters there is room for much inde- 
cision, puzzlement and error. ‘ Punctuation’ is useful 
but hardly likely to attain a wide circulation. It may 
do for a text book though it is too handsomely made 
for that and it may become a reference book in private 
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libraries or a desk book for the boudoir. There are 
so many other books of greater interest and we have so 
little time for punctuation anyway! ” 

Another opinion of the same book was the follow- 
ing, from the Times, Washington, D. C.: “ Such a 
treatise is not quite as necessary now as it might once 
have been, owing to the prevailing fashion of writing 
in a style which insures clearness independent of punc- 
tuation.” A fashion of writing in a style which 
insures clearness independent of punctuation does not 
prevail, never did prevail, and never will prevail — 
because such writing is as clearly an absolute impossi- 
bility as anything can be. Such a treatise is an impera- 
tive necessity now, more than ever before. 

On a daily newspaper little time can be devoted to 
punctuation, but the proper way to acknowledge that 
condition is not by neglecting punctuation; rather it 
should lead to a demand for such thorough under- 
standing of-correct pointing, by the proofreader at 
least, that no time will be needed. Every compositor 
should know enough to render little change necessary ; 
but, as a matter of fact, compositors who really can 
punctuate correctly are comparatively few. The 
proofreader should be thoroughly informed, and quick 
at deciding between mere niceties (which are not 
commonly wanted) and necessary pointing (which is 
always wanted). 

One of the most helpful aids that a proofreader 
could have is a new book by Mr. Theodore Low 
De Vinne, entitled “ Correct Composition,” being the 
second of a series with the general title ““ The Practice 
of Typography.” Here is a story from it, relating to 
waste of time on punctuation: 

“A reprint advertisement making a full page of 
solid nonpareil was once sent to a magazine, and reset 
with ordinary corrections. It does not appear that 
there could have been any important error in the punc- 
tuation, for it had been satisfactory to the publisher 
and to the public, but the proofreader fancied it was 
his duty to improve it. He claimed to be qualified to 
punctuate by the Wilson system, which was infallibly 
correct. Working under this system, he thoroughly 
remodeled the punctuation, at a serious added expense 
to the office. When the page of type so corrected had 
been printed, it was wrapped up and put away as dead 
matter. One year after, the same advertisement, torn 
out of a copy of the previous year’s issue, was again 
offered to the magazine. The old composition, still 
intact, was re-proved and sent to the same reader, who 
had entirely forgotten his previous work upon it. To 
the foreman’s surprise, this infallible reader remod- 
eled his own punctuation as thoroughly as he had 
remodeled that of the first reprint copy. Then the 
foreman took out of the previous year’s proof-files the 
corrections that reader had made for the first issue, and 
showed him that this year’s changes in the points were 
an unnecessary return to the original punctuation.” 

Something more than mere waste of time is indi- 


cated by this story. Every proofreader should have 














such thorough command of some particular system 
that deviation is really impossible. Uniformity in 
style is nowhere more desirable than in newspaper 
work. Nothing can disturb a foreman’s equanimity 
more exasperatingly than superabundant changing of 
punctuation. And nothing can be more needless. 

Mr. De Vinne, in his new book, concludes his 
treatise on punctuation as follows: “ The great object 
of punctuation is to make clear to the reader the 
meaning of the author. Rules are of value, but the 
unfolding of obscured sense is the object of most 
importance.” 

The newest book on the use of words is “ Word 
and Phrase,” by Joseph Fitzgerald. It says: “ The 
only use of punctuation-marks is to make sentences 
perspicuous. [If a sentence, however long, 
can be throughout perspicuous without punctuation- 
marks, no one need insert punctuation-marks. 

There is no fashion in punctuating that a writer is 
under obligation to pay any respect to — in his ‘ pri- 
vate practice,’ that is to say; for when he comes to 
write for the public in types he will find that in becom- 
ing an author he must consent to see his copy subjected 
to the conventional laws of the printing-office. 
Latterly the newspapers, or some of the greater news- 
papers, have favored parsimony of punctuation with- 
out impairing perspicuity. But one can not look with 
confidence to newspapers, rushed with breakneck speed 
to and through the press, for anything like precision in 
the use of punctuation-marks.”’ 

It is not wholly true that copy must be subjected 
to conventional laws of the printing-office, although 
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PRINCE GOLDEN, 
news-matter must largely be punctuated (or, as too 
frequently occurs, left unpunctuated) by compositors 
and proofreaders. Some of the worst punctuation in 
newspapers is the result of orders that certain editors’ 
copy must be followed literally. One can with reason 
look for great improvement in the punctuation of 
newspapers, if the proofreaders can be induced to 
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learn certain principles of common sense and then to 
apply them. With real common-sense work by proof- 
readers assured, interference by editors would be 
almost a negligible quantity. 

Punctuation is so important a detail of newspaper 
work that we shall have to devote another article to 
exemplification of common-sense discrimination. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR, 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO. XV.—THE MOLD DISK. 
(Continued.) 

JHEN the discussion of the 
machine next came up, the 
Operator remarked: “ Is it 
ever necessary to remove 
the mold disk? I’ve heard 
some one say it should 
never be taken off under 
any circumstances.” 

“Well,” the Machinist 
replied, “as a rule it is not 
necessary to do so, but if 
the mold disk stud is not 
properly oiled and runs dry 
the stud will become galled and bind so that the disk 
can not turn. There is a good deal of heat near this 
bearing, so it will get dry if not watched. The mold 
wheel or disk can be removed by taking off the mold 
disk guide (f, Fig. 21) when the mold slide is pulled 
forward, and with a piece of brass driving the mold 
stud nut (g, Fig. 22) to the left to loosen and remove 
it, when the mold wheel will come off easily enough. 
If the mold stud has been galled, it must be removed 
and smoothed with emery cloth; then cleaned and 
oiled and replaced. Tighten up the back screw (7, 
lig. 21) so the stud can not slip when you put the disk 
back on the stud, and after putting the stud nut on 
again you can loosen the back screw until the disk 
spins freely and truly; replace the mold guide and 
there you are. Now don’t ‘take off the mold wheel 
every time it appears to be binding. Find out first if it 
is the disk that is stuck. If it can not be turned by 
hand when the mold-turning pinion (#7) is drawn out 
of mesh, that will locate the trouble in the mold wheel, 
but it may be that metal has run in between the flange 
on the disk (ec, Fig. 22)’ and the arm (d, Fig. 21), 
or between the disk and the ejector guide, and is thus 
preventing the mold disk from revolving. If it is the 
latter condition which is causing the trouble, it may be 
necessary to remove the ejector guide to dislodge the 











metal.” 

* Oh, yes,’ interposed the Operator; ‘I’ve seen 
you do that. You pull the disk forward and take out 
the two screws which hold the guide in place.” 

“ That's right,” responded George. “ Keep your 
eves open and you'll learn more than I can tell you. 





























Whenever you remove the guide notice if the spring 
plate in the guide itself is free to move. Sometimes 
metal runs behind the movable plate and holds it so 
rigidly that the ejector blade can not be advanced 
through the guide to eject the slug.” 

“Tell me how you adjust the ejector so it will 
deliver the lines into the pan properly,” said the 
Operator. 

“That is accomplished by raising or lowering the 
pawl on the ejector lever which stands above the cams 
in the rear of the machine. This pawl is caught by the 
lug on the gear cam when the machine revolves. If 
the pawl is set lower it causes the ejector to be 
advanced farther through the mold; if raised, the line 





is not ejected so far into the pan. Sometimes, when 
using a ‘wrong font’ or a short ejector blade, it is nec- 
essary to put a plug of wood or something of the kind 
to hold the spring plate in the knife block open so the 
slug ejects without tipping over. 

“While I’m at it,” continued George, “ I’ll show 
you how the mold disk is revolved by the mold-turning 
cam, No. 2. Take off the guard which covers the 
gearing and you can see the whole works. This square 
block (F, Fig. 22) lays against the inside surface of 
the cam. When the cams revolve, the toothed seg- 
ments (A, B, Fig. 10) come into mesh with the beveled 
gear (C), imparting rotation to the short shaft (S), 
which, being geared to the mold-turning shaft (O), 
causes the mold disk to be revolved.” 

“What is this other arrangement (B, Fig. 
for?” asked the Operator. 

“That is a brake,” answered George. “Its pur- 
pose is to relieve the strain on the square block (/F) 
when it is stopped in its revolution by coming in con- 
tact with the cam surface. The brake consists of a 
leather lining (B) inside the brake (4) which encir- 
cles the mold-turning shaft (O). This brake can be 
adjusted by means of the screw (D) so that the disk 
will stop quietly and smoothly without a jar. 

“When the block (F) wears so that it no longer 
fits snugly against the cam, the cam shoes against 
which the block strikes when stopping can be set closer 
to the block by loosening the screws and underlaying 
the shoes. A screw in the square block, the head of 
which shows uppermost when the parts are in their 
normal position, can be removed, and this allows this 
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part to be taken off if found necessary to patch a worn 
block. 

“The rollers on the various levers also should be 
watched,”” continued the Machinist, “and if any of 
them fail to revolve freely they should be promptly 
removed and cleaned, or they will wear a flat side and 
affect the adjustments.” 

“ T notice,” said the Operator, “that slugs are not 
continually sticking in the mold. I have worked in 
offices where this was an hourly occurrence. How do 
you prevent it?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied the Machinist. “ If 
your casting apparatus is all right you'll get a good, 
solid slug each time, into which the ejector blade can 
not sink when ejecting. Then the mold liners must 
be perfectly smooth and true — not sprung or battered 
by hammering out slugs with a piece of hard metal and 
a hammer. The mold should be taken apart occasion- 
ally and the mold cell cleaned and polished, and then if 
the metal is not allowed to get hot or the pot empty, 
slugs will rarely ever fail to eject properly. But should 
a slug stick in the mold, don’t hammer it out. I’ve got 
a plan worth two of that. When she sticks, back up 
the machine a trifle and retract the ejector blade by 
pulling back on the ejector lever handle, and then raise 
the ejector pawl and turn the machine forward so that 
the lug passes under the pawl, allowing the machine 
to come into position with stuck slug still in the mold. 
Now pull out the starting lever and let the machine roll 
around, and by holding down the second justification 
lever throw the pump-stop out and allow another cast 
to be made into the bottom of the old slug, which will 
almost always then eject easily. With the new universal 
mold you can loosen the mold cap screws and release a 
stuck slug that way. But if hammering is necessary, 
do not use anything harder than brass either for an 
ejector or to pound with. For my part I prefer a pre- 
ventive. It’s easier on the machine and your knuckles.” 


(To be continued.) 
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‘* THE DEVIL IS IT.” 


Scene in a country print-shop on a Saturday afternoon. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“WE would be a 
shibboleth whereby some paper-houses 
founders would receive a heavy increase of orders. In 
most trades the rights of the wholesaler and the 
retailer are rigidly maintained, but in the printing 
business the dividing line seems to be very badly 
defined if not totally obliterated. 


printers ”’ 
and some type- 


sell exclusively to 





CaANbor and fairness should govern in the discus- 
sion and settlement of the labor troubles that are one 
of the greatest hindrances to general prosperity in 
America. Advantages won by shuffling and intrigue 
are not permanent advantages. Most men agree with 
the sentiments of the Duke of Wellington when he 
said: “I hate like hell the man who utters one thing 
and has another in his mind.” 





In the last issue of the Western Printer the editor 
protests against the crude method still employed by the 
manufacturers of paper to designate the grades and 
qualities of their wares. He advocates that a ream of 
paper, no matter what kind, should stand for five hun- 
dred sheets. He further argues that the thickness of 
all paper should be indicated by a number, as in the 
case of bond papers. The papermill and the printing- 
office estimator will not 
changes. Even the man who orders printing and has 
no knowledge of that work would be little better off if 


particularly favor these 


a ream meant five hundred sheets and the thickness of 
all kinds of paper were indicated by a number. The 


suggestions are of doubtful advantage. 





For years past very loud complaints have been 
made against the Government printing envelopes for 
the public. While it must be admitted that this prac- 
tice is a hardship to many printers, the trade has failed 
to have it remedied, notwithstanding the many protests 
made in that behalf. An equally great abuse existing 
within the trade, however, and one that has received 
little, if any, attention from printers in the way of 
protest, is the practice of some of the wholesale paper- 
houses furnishing printed stock to large consumers at 
prices which the printer can not meet. It is within the 
power of printers to report to the Typothetz the houses 
guilty of this violation of business ethics and notify 
the members to withhold their custom from these 
competitors. 





In this number will be found a new department, 
“ Proofreaders’ Societies and Their Doings,” con- 
ducted by Mr. James T. Elliott, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Society of Proofreaders. While the matter in 
the department this month is taken up entirely with a 
history of the Chicago society, it is intended to broaden 
its scope in future issues so as to include the work of 
proofreaders’ societies in every part of the globe. 
Proofreaders occupy an important position in the 
world of the graphic arts, and their usefulness has 
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hardly been appreciated. The new department is 
launched in the hope that it-will prove of service to this 
very important and heretofore somewhat neglected 
‘art preservative.” 


‘ 


army of workers in the 





THERE are a great many young men in the printing 
trades who are anxious to perfect themselves in the 
trade, some in one branch and some in others. One 
desires to learn the best methods of presswork, another 
desires to perfect himself in machine composition, and 
so on through all the phases of printing as subdivided 
by modern conditions. With few exceptions these men 
are absolutely dependent on what they can earn from 
week to week, and many have others dependent upon 
them in addition to this. While they are prepared to 
make concessions in wages to obtain a higher degree 
of skill, there are few, if any, opportunities open to 
them to obtain instruction. With the great and 
increasing demand for skilled workmen, it seems that 
there is an opportunity here for the employing printers 
or the trade unions to show a spirit of enterprise by 
providing means of instruction and so place themselves 
in the van of modern progressive ideas. 

In the city of Philadelphia there exists to-day a 
silent but emphatic example of lost opportunities and 
of the consequences of disbelief in the ability of the 
inventive genius of the age to provide newer and better 
methods with increasing ability at more and more fre- 
quent intervals. [For the past twenty years a huge 
printing-office, once a very hive of industry, has stood 
idle with twenty-two Adams presses in the deserted 
pressroom. On the walls are scribbled and marked the 
names of printers who were workers there in the past, 
and one or two of the old employes hover about and kill 
the tedious hours. This exhibit of the result of dis- 
belief dates from the time of the introduction of the 
cylinder press, and many of the former employes, by 
accepting the opportunities of the then new method, 
are now the owners of fine printing establishments and 
are wealthy men. The old printing-house is a mori- 
bund proof of the fact that the printer can not stand 
still — if he will not go forward, he will go back. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Schenectady, New York, 
states, in regard to two articles in the November num- 
ber of Tne INLAND Printer dealing with ways and 
means of keeping printing-offices clean and dustless, 
that in so far as oiling floors to keep the dust down is 
concerned, “ in our office, we have gone one better and 
have painted up everything that was paintable. The 
fronts of the cases, some of them new and some old, 
with dirty finger-marks on them, and the old wooden 
frames, more or less soiled, were painted a dark green, 
and the cases labeled with yellow labels in the brass 
holders. The labels show up very plainly on the green 
background. Of course, the frames are just as old as 
before, but one would not believe it, for the paint 


makes them look clean and bright. I think that this is 
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a new idea; it is, at least, around these parts, for paint 
is seldom used in the print-shop. Our hardwood floor 
is swept daily and scrubbed once a week; each man 
has a cuspidor; a large basket receives all waste paper, 
and the proverbial printing-office towel, which is usu- 
ally guaranteed to stand alone, is not to be found, as 
we have four clean towels every week for the use of 
six men, with soap, etc. Although most of our equip- 
ment is rather old, everything has a place and is usually 
in its place when not working, thereby saving much 
valuable time. That the men appreciate the efforts of 
the company to keep the office tidy, goes without say- 
ing. In the two years of the writer’s connection with 
the office, there has been no illness to speak of, which 
emphasizes the fact that cleanliness is a great help to 
healthfulness.” 





SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 
N the December number of THe INLAND PRINTER 
announcement was made that prizes amounting to 
$25 would be offered for, the best and most practical 
suggestions looking to its improvement. Suggestions 
are confined to those that will, if adopted, be of value in 
making the paper more useful to the printing trades. 
Much of the success of Tne INLAND PRINTER has been 
due to meeting the every-day requirements of the 
printer, and these requirements have been indicated by 
its subscribers with a very cordial interest since the 
inception of the paper. It is now proposed to make 
these suggestions bring some return directly to the 
interested friends of the paper, and in order to make a 
better division of prizes, the amount offered is increased 
to $30, apportioned into three prizes of $15, $10 and $5. 
Announcement of the awards will be made in the 
April number, and the distribution of the prizes on or 
before that date. All the papers in competition must 
be marked with an identification number or design, 
accompanied with a sealed envelope containing a cor- 
responding number or design with the writer’s name 
and address. The business and editorial departments 
of Tue INLAND PRINTER will pass upon the value of 
the suggestions, and, as above stated, announcement of 
the decision will be made in the April issue. All papers 
must be in the editor’s hands on or before February 
28, 1902. 





THE DELAY ON THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


E beg to apologize for the delay in issuing the 
December number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It was caused by a misunderstanding between the pub- 
lishers and the Postoffice Department in reference to 
binding in certain inserts which it was claimed were 
objectionable in a paper entered as second-class matter. 
By special arrangement, the December number was 
finally allowed to go through, and readers furnished 
the treat prepared for them. 
While some houses have chosen to call attention to 
their business by having their advertisements run on a 
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special paper with special inks, with a view of pre- 
senting artistic effects of an educational nature, it has 
been done with no intention of evading the postal laws. 
The purpose has always been to show sheets of this 
character as a matter of enlightenment to the craft. It 
was considered that readers of a journal devoted to the 
graphic arts needed information about the effect pro- 
duced by various colors of ink upon certain shades of 
stock. If the rule concerning these sheets is enforced, 
readers will be deprived of much of the knowledge and 
information that a publication of this character should 
furnish. 

The publishers of THe INLAND PRINTER have no 
desire to make the magazine a medium for distributing 
samples of merchandise, but so far as showing speci- 
mens of type-faces and borders, half-tone and other 
process engraving, and beautiful color effects from 
specially prepared inks on papers of different tints, no 
objection should be raised. The postoffice officials 
seem inclined to deal fairly with the publishing interests 
in this particular matter, and if these interests will 
codperate with the department in adjusting the mis- 
understanding, the whole question can be speedily 
settled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


WHITE INK VERSUS WHITE FOIL. 

OONER or later, nearly every printer has a job to 

print on dark stock in white ink and is entitled to 
the sympathy of all who have tried the experiment. It 
is hard enough to get a press washed up for a bright 
red, but to get everything clean enough to print a good 
white the difficulty is magnified considerably. The 
experience of a contributor given below will be of 
interest in this connection. He says: “ Not long ago, 
an order came in from a photograph artist for an 
imprint in white ink on dark gray photo mounts. We 
tried two impressions, as it was impossible to carry 
enough ink on the rollers to cover well the first time, 
and got pretty good results from running the first 
impression in a light yellow and then printing the 
white over that. We improved on this somewhat by 
dusting powdered flake white over the wet white ink, 
using it like gold bronze, but that had a dull unsatis- 
factory finish till it was run through the press a second 
time without rollers to fix the powder. While we were 
still in trouble trying to make a good job, for photo 
mounts are too expensive to run any risks with, a fin- 
isher from the bindery suggested the use of white foil. 
Well, the result was a revelation! Just took the rollers 
off the press and at once got a good, solid, brilliant 
white that beat any ink and without the bother of 
washing up every time a spot of black would get on the 
rollers from some unaccountable source. 

“White on dark cover-stock has a very striking 
effect, but many printers are deterred from using it on 
account of the difficulty of getting a good white ink, 
but with white foil, they need have no misgivings, 
although it would be well to electrotype the form if 
one has any respect for the type, as a heavy impression 
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Of course, in using 
the foil for stamping cloth, leather or silk book-covers, 
brass dies are generally used, although heavily backed 
electrotypes may be made to answer. 

“The leaves of color foil are prepared so that the 
use of sizing on book-covers is unnecessary, although 


is necessary to get a good result. 


sizing can be used if desired, with good results. It is 
not so tender as gold leaf, but needs to be handled 
carefully and in much the same manner is spread on a 
cushion and cut into pieces of the required size to fit the 
design, and picked up with a piece of cotton or a 
gilder’s frame with a little tallow rubbed on it and then 
stamped in precisely the same manner as metal leaf. 
For cotton goods, enameled boards, etc., the die must 
be heated thoroughly and a good pressure used. After 
the impression has been made, the remaining leaf can 
be rubbed off with a fairly soft brush, cloth, or gilder’s 
rubber. When used on leather or silk, it is well to allow 
it to set for a few minutes before cleaning off the super- 
fluous foil, and should the leather contain grease, it is 
advisable to use gilding powder as a sizing. In print- 
ing ordinary bristol board, the type or dies need not be 
heated. 

“For making a correction where it is necessary to 
obliterate an old address or a wrong telephone number 
without disfiguring the job, white foil is excellent and 
‘ooks much neater than a heavy red or black rule, unless 
it may be desirable to allow the old address to be seen. 

“A dark business card printed in white ink has a 
novel effect for which people looking for something out 
of the common are willing to pay well, but it is hard to 
get enough ink on a fine line to give a satisfactory 
result, and in that case, the stamper’s mode of opera- 
tion may be imitated with advantage. Of course, the 
real test is in the financial result and not in more or less 
ingenious experiments after novelties, so that unless a 
customer is anxious to pay well for white printing, it 
may be well to leave the cover stampers a monopoly of 
their material. But when a job has to be run through 
the press two or three times and then produces an indif- 
ferent white, it behooves us to look around for some 
other scheme for arriving at the desired result, and 
where a stamping-press is available, the use of the 
white foil provides a way out of the difficulty and gives 
an effect that can not be hoped for with white ink.” 

While the white foil may be very useful in a num- 
ber of cases, there have lately been some very good 
improvements made in white ink which printers should 
investigate. 





REVISING MACHINE-SET MATTER. 


HE most exacting part of a hurried proofreader’s 
work is found in the revising of machine-set 


matter. The man who does much of it welcomes as a 


relief the revising of a hand-set job. With the machine 
work he must be constantly on the alert to find new 
errors in the recast lines, and must relentlessly follow 
It may be said that this 
In newspaper 


up the elusive misplaced slug. 
class of work should not be hurried. 











work there are times when the most rapid methods 
available must be adopted.. But even when there is no 
pressing demand for the proof, methods wasteful of 
time should be avoided. A discussion of the various 
ways of doing this work may be of value. 

ne of the most careful readers we ever knew 
laboriously goes over the marked proof, checking on 
the new proof every place where a correction has been 
made. This done, he has his assistant read the changes 
in the usual time-killing way. As each checked place is 
reached he crosses it over, to indicate that he has com- 
pleted that part of the work. When his copyholder 
ceases reading and there is a check uncrossed, he knows 
that his assistant has missed it. This plan is about as 
good as can be devised to insure finding all the marks, 
but it does nothing more. It does not add anything to 
the accuracy of the work and consumes a great amount 
of time. 

We recall the case of a reader who, having a boy 
for copyholder, and believing he would not find all the 
marks, undertook that part of the job himself and read 
from the marked proof to the boy, who, while he usu- 
ally saw that the indicated errors were corrected, would 
pass over others made in another part of the line in the 
resetting. The percentage of errors charged to that 
desk every week was very heavy. 

Many readers do not see the marked proof. 
turn it over to the copyholder, and he is required to 
indicate the location of the correction, and then the 
reader, having found the place, reads the line above the 
corrected line and the line below. Some proofreaders 
in their extreme caution will read the whole paragraph 
This is a useless con- 


They 


in which the change is made. 
sumption of time, and the excess of caution serves no 
good purpose. 

The usual plan pursued in newspaper offices in 
revising ads. may be improved upon both in respect of 
time saved and a greater degree of accuracy insured. 
Reference was made above to the time-killing mode of 
doing this work. To explain what is meant, we will 
give a page department store ad. to the average reader 
to revise. The copyholder will begin operations: 

Copyholder — “* Find heading ‘ Dry Goods Depart- 
Reader —* I have it. Go on.” Copyholder 
Reader — * Right.” 


ment.’ ”” 
—‘ First paragraph, eighth line.” 
Copyholder — “ Line above begins (reads three or four 
words; sometimes the whole line). The corrected line 
is (reads it). The correction is: ‘ Sateen’ is changed 


to ‘satine’ (spells the two words).” Reader — 
* Right... Copyholder —* The line below begins 
(reads it.) Reader —* Right. What is the next 


correction?” All this for one line! 

A better plan would be to place the proofs side by 
side, so that the reader, the responsible man, may see 
both. If the job is large, the marked proof may be 
folded to convenient size. A glance at the marked 
proof and another at the revise will be sufficient to find 
the place of the first correction. The practiced eye and 
memory of an experienced reader ought to enable him 
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to read in a moment the line as changed in the one proof 
and the corrected line in the other. This refers to 
errors in display lines and in machine matter where but 
one or two lines have been reset. Where three or more 
lines have been recast in making the correction, it would 
be well to have the copyholder read them. It should be 
arranged that the copyholder is so seated that he may 
read when told to do so without moving the proof. 

One of the most perplexing of the impedimenta in 
the progress of many readers is the misplaced slug — 
the slug which, through gross carelessness of the man 
making the corrections, makes two errors of one. The 
matter is one which should not cause perplexity. It is 
a good rule, in revising, to presume that every correc- 
tion marked has been made, and if on revision it is 
found a line has not been changed as marked, that the 
corrected slug has been put in somewhere. To find it, 
it is only necessary to glance at the first words of the 
lines set in the same type and measures. The first proof 
will show the line that is displaced. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
LUBRICATION OF PRINTING MACHINERY. 


BY A MACHINIST. 


HE art of lubrication, as ap- 
plied to the journals and 
shafts of printing machin- 
ery, is illustrated in the 
accompanying drawings. 
The oil films are formed on 
the shafts and sleeves of 
parts of metals in the bear- 
ings, and so long as this 
work is correctly performed 

there is practically no trouble with heating, burning, 

grinding and groaning bearings. The up-to-date print- 
ing presses and related machinery are of considerable 
higher speed than the machinery of a dozen to twenty 
years ago, so that the same principles of lubrication do 
not apply. There was a time when the printers were 

able to get the proper lubrication of a journal in a 

printing-press or other apparatus in the printing-office 

by applying patches of hard grease. Hard greases are 
hardly adaptable to the faster running shafts of the 
present day. Formerly inferior oils were frequently 
used, because cheaper and because they could be 
obtained more readily. Nowadays, the printer takes 
more care in the selection of lubricating oils, and is 
willing to buy more costly grades, thus assuring a bet- 
ter description of oil for the lubrication of the moving 
parts of the more intricate and faster-speeded machines. 

In Fig. 1 we show the first principle of lubrication 
of bearings in printing devices. Here we have a simple 
revolving shaft A. We take it, for example, that the 
shaft is turning in space, without sleeves of any kind 
to scrape off the oil or hold it in. The oil is applied to 
the moving shaft from the oil-can nozzle B, at the point 

The shaft turns in the direction indicated 





indicated. 























by the arrow. The shaft is revolved, slowly at first, 
and when the higher speed is attained, of about 100 
turns per minute, the centrifugal force causes the oil 
films to leave the shaft at about the point C. This is 
shown in exaggerated form so as to bring out the idea. 
On the other hand, if there is a box or sleeve for the 
shaft to revolve in, or if there are parts adjoining the 
shaft as at D D D D (Fig. 2), then these parts scrape 
off the oil films. Inough of the oil remains to form a 
very thin film on the shaft, so that lubrication results. 
It is when the adjustment is incorrect, the shaft placed 








SOME REASONS FOR 
POOR LUBRICATION 
IN PRESSES. 


ILLUSTRATING OILING 
OF BEARINGS IN 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 
in a too tight bearing, or the sleeve made so as to form 
scraping edges on the shaft, that practically all of the 
oil is removed, and heating results. It would not do, 
of course, to have the shaft fitted with a bearing of the 
sort presented in Fig. 3. Here is shown the project of 
revolving the shaft in a reservoir of oil E. The shaft 
does not find any bearing in this reseryoir, but merely 
turns within it, taking on series of oil films, which films 
accumulate until the centrifugal force causes them to 
be thrown off, as in the case shown in Fig. 1. The oil 
films, if not compressed between the metal sleeves of 
the box and the shaft, may accumulate three or four 
layers or thicknesses in depth, after which the weight 
of the oil causes it to be thrown off. 
Reference is next made to correct adjustments of 
bearings as compared with incorrectly adjusted ones. 
In Fig. 4 is shown a bearing containing a shaft of a 
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The sleeves of the bearing are indi- 


printing-press. 
cated at G. There may be an upper sleeve of the same 
design. So long as these sleeves fit correctly, and are 
proportioned to correspond with the setting of the 
revolving shaft, there will be no wastage of oil, no oil- 
throwing, or heating and grinding of the shaft. It 
happens sometimes, however, that although the build- 
ers of the press have sent the machine out in perfect 
condition as regards the journals, the workmen in set- 
ting up the press fail to get a proper alignment of the 
framework of the machine, with the result that the 
foundation is sprung, and one or more of the boxes are 
sure to shift their position, resulting in binding of the 
sides of the boxes, and consequent heating. The appli- 
cation of oils, freely distributed, fails to relieve the 
trouble. I have seen bearings flooded with oils without 
effect in cases of this kind. Sometimes the workmen 
condemn the machine, while again they believe the 
lubricating oil to be at fault. The trouble is due to the 
box, which may be adjusted correctly, after the feet of 
the frame of the machine are correctly leveled, and all 
shafts of the press properly aligned. 

One of the chief evils to which presses are subjected 
No 


one can have any idea how journals are abused, even in 


is the setting and running of bearings improperly. 


the best of modern presses, and in offices where the 
highest grades of lubricating oils are used, unless they 
make a tour of a number of establishments. The writer 
did this, and found defectively operated journals in a 
number of places. Some of the defects will be referred 
to in the illustrations. 
bearings were too tight for the shaft. 
shown a common journal, indicating the principal 
parts, the shaft A and the sleeves B. These may be 
found worn at the edges until the parts are quite loose, 
and then the edges of the worn sleeves are pretty sure 
to form scraping edges to remove the films of oil from 
The scraping edges 
To overcome 


In a number of instances the 
In Fig. 5 is 


the shaft nearly as fast as formed. 
thus formed are ruinous to the bearing. 
the trouble, it is best to recast the worn box with babbit 
The shaft 


can be arranged as shown in the cut, upon blocks, or if 


metal or replace the parts with new ones. 


there is room the casting can be done while the shaft is 
in the machine. The shaft and sleeves must be thor- 
oughly cleaned of all oily and other foreign matters, 
using lye water for this purpose. The sleeves should 
be put up evenly by bracing and by using putty or clay 
to hold them perfectly straight. When it is assured 
that the shaft is in the center of the sleeves, the sleeve 
ends may be plugged with clay, putty or other stuff of 
a like nature, and the molten metal poured into the 
worn space through the oil hole of the top sleeve. The 
metal cools quickly, after which the putty is removed 
and the parts are ready for use. The babbit metal fills 
the worn space and makes the sleeves fit correctly. 

In Fig. 6 one can observe how a shaft drags in a 
bearing when worn. Often the best of machinists in 
the printing-office overlook this trouble as being too 
trivial for notice or readjustment. The wearing is 
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accomplished gradually, of course, and some years may 
expire before the shaft is worn enough to permit it to 
drop down far enough to create the space in the box 
shown at D. The letter C indicates the locality of that 
portion of the shaft which usually wears, forming a 
collar or flange on the shaft. The shaft which is worn 
in this condition is often repaired by turning the end 
down in a lathe and putting a sleeve over the worn part. 
The oil-hole E often gets clogged in bearings of presses 
Some printers have a sys- 
A boy is set to work 
Often the 


unless cared for regularly. 
tem for the care of bearings. 
cleaning out stopped oil-holes occasionally. 
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that the sleeves are badly scored and reduced to a thin- 
ner condition on this side. The shaft carries the pulley 
on which the belt runs, and the constant draft of the 
belt results in this effect. Sometimes the sleeves are 
turned in the box occasionally, so as to cause the wear 
to come on a different side. But as a rule the workmen 
do not think of this until the one side is worn so badly 
that turning is impossible. There are several little 
catches about the printing-press bearings of this char- 
acter, which, if taken advantage of, will result in pres- 
ervation of the journals for a longer time and in giving 
better satisfaction as concerning oiling. It is difficult 








STUDY OF 


This unique and handsome study was recently built at Crawfordsville, Indiana, by General Lew Wallace, at a cost of $40,000. 


decorations, of carved stone, are exceptionally artistic, both in conception and execution. 
Here General Wallace sat in favorable weather as he wrote his most famous novel, and the 


standing beneath the spreading limbs of a mammoth beech. 
“The Ben Hur Beech ” 


tree is known as 
dust clogs the base of the hole and the oil channel fails 
to carry the lubricant to the moving parts, with the 
result that the latter heat. 

In some cases the bearings are worn toward the side 
to which the shaft is drawn by the belt, or forced by 
In Fig. 7 we show a bearing G and shaft F 
This combination will lubricate freely, 


the cogs. 
in good order. 
and under ordinary circumstances will cause no trouble 
with heating, etc. In Fig. 8 is the same type of bearing 
after a few years of service under extraordinary condi- 
tions of wear and tear. The belt draft caused the shaft 
H to be drawn so tightly against the side I of the sleeve 





Photo by A. M. Smith. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BEN HUR,”’ 


The interior mural 
In the lower left-hand corner of the picture can be seen a platform 


to obtain perfect lubrication with one side of the sleeves 
worn. The best remedy is to replace the worn sleeves 
with new ones. ; 

Fractured sleeves in bearings of printing-presses 
are very detrimental to effective lubrication. There 
are scraping edges caused at every fracture, and unless 
these edges are worn quite smooth the oils will be 
removed and the parts run dry. The fractured sleeve 
is often held together by the box in which it is adjusted, 
and some printing engineers permit the sleeve to run 
on for months. The wastage of oil in properly lubri- 
cating a bearing in this condition more than offsets the 

















saving made in not replacing the injured sleeve with a 
new one. 

The builders of printing apparatus are very careful 
to send out their machines with the sleeves of the bear- 
ings in good fitting order. In Fig. 9 we show a bad fit, 
because the workmen of the office have replaced the 
original sleeves with new ones, and the new ones are 
too small for the shaft. The result is that the edges of 
the new sleeves bear hard at K K on the shaft J, result- 
ing in a wobbly bearing, which is pretty sure to heat, 
because there is not opportunity for the effective for- 
mation of the oil films on the moving parts. Great care 
is taken by the builders to have these sleeves just right 
in proportions, and in the event of new sleeves being 
substituted for the old ones, an effort should be made to 
get the same size in every respect. I have seen new 
sleeves put in which were too small, like those in the 
illustration, while others were too large. 

These suggestions, it is hoped, may be helpful to 
printing machinery machinists and others who have 
charge of the running gearing and motive power of 
printing apparatus, and who look after its lubrication. 





YELLOW JOURNALS AND THE YOUNG. 


In a recent editorial on “ The New Pace for Children,” the 
editor of the Century deplores the effect on childish minds of 
the too early reading of newspapers, especially those that are 
run for revenue only. 

It is a deplorable fact that of late years, for lack of support, 
a number of excellent magazines for children have been dis- 
continued —in the latest instance with the frank statement 
that the vogue of the newspaper had shortened the term of 
childhood so greatly as to make it impossible to sustain such a 
magazine, the proprietors saying, in effect, that boys and girls, 
in the old segise of an audience for juvenile periodical litera- 
ture, exist no longer. The fault, perhaps, is not with the child, 
nor with the editor, but with the busy parent of these latter 
years; for the newspaper-reading child is the product of the 
last decade. The boy of ten or twelve, at the age when he 
ought to be acquiring a taste for good literature, is too often 
left to the ephemeral contents of the illustrated newspaper. 
Even when the newspaper is a good one he is being startled 
from the repose of his proper age. He is made a man before 
his time. He is allowed to share the rapid pace at which 
modern life is set. Not for him should be 

the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world. 
And if the newspaper be conducted without conscience his 
mind becomes the breeding-ground of false ideals — infested 
by the microbes of envy, social discontent, ambitious greed, 
scandal, desire for luxury, and disbelief in virtue. If hé be a 
child of the tenement, with little other reading, is it any won- 
der that he should grow up into the criminal classes? And 
yet such newspapers are tolerated in the houses of decent and 
intelligent people! 

The death of President McKinley has set people to thinking 
as to the insidious influences that may have operated on the 
mind of the wretched and pitiable assassin, little more than a 
perverted boy; and, as a consequence, a healthy reaction has 
set in against the sensational newspaper. It will be well if this 
shall extend to all newspapers of the class. But it will be best 


if the country can be aroused to substitute for them decent 
newspapers, magazines and books, and particularly to study 
carefully the kind of reading which goes to the formation of 
the character of children. 
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THE ART OF TAKING LEAVE, 

The following by a writer in Leslie’s IVeekly, while refer- 
ring to home calls, will apply with equal force to business. 
Transact your business promptly and when ready—go. Do 
not stand on the order of going, but go. “ Not all 
have learned the fine art of leave-taking in an appropriate 
manner. When you are about to depart do so at once, grace- 
fully and politely, with no dallying. Don’t say, ‘ It’s about time 
I was going, and then settle back and talk aimlessly for 


He says: 





* COACH.” 


”» AND 


‘PULL BACK 

A devotee of the game of football, addicted to punning, has suggested 

this title for the above picture. It is in reality a snap-shot picture made by 

Mr. W. H. Simpson, the advertising manager of the Santa Fe Route, on a 

recent trip over his road. Mr. Simpson has kindly permitted THE INLAND 

PRINTER to reproduce some other pictures made on this trip, which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


another ten minutes. Some people have just such a tiresome 
habit. They will even rise, and stand about the room in 
various attitudes, keeping their hosts also standing, and then, 
by an effort, succeed in getting as far as the hall, when a new 
thought strikes them. They brighten up visibly and stand for 
some minutes longer,. saying nothing of importance, but keep- 
ing every one in a restless, nervous state. After the door is 
opened the prolonged leave-taking begins, and everybody in 
general and ‘particular is invited4to call. Very likely a last 
thought strikes the departing visitor, which his friend must 
risk a cold to hear to the end. What a relief when the door 
is finally closed! There is no need of being offensively 
abrupt, but when you are ready to go, go.” 





TO ATTACH BRASS STAMPS TO EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


The Jnternational Bookbinder says to use fish glue to attach 
brass stamps to embossing presses, as it will bear the heaviest 
kind of stamp; also use between the brass and iron a piece of 
paper with a rough surface. Before using stamp, if it is a new 
one, rub it with muriatic acid, which will roughen the surface 
and remove dirt and grease; let stamp get quite warm before 
applying the glue. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; theretore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








PRINTING ON PALM LEAF FANS. 
To the Editor: ToreKA, KANn., October 15, 1901. 
Last summer this office printed 500 palm-leaf fans for a 
The fans were fifteen inches across, best grade that 
The advertisement was 334 by 9 inches, 
From 


customer. 
could be purchased. 
printed across the face and as near the top as possible. 
the type form a rubber plate was made and glued on a block of 
wood, the mounted plate being exactly type-high. This was 
locked up in a job chase, with a steel bearer at each end and 
put onto a Chandler & Price 10 by 15 press. Firm, well-sea- 
soned rollers and good “job black” ink were used, the ink 
being first thoroughly mixed with a very little dammar varnish. 
The tympan consisted of one thick felt blanket that nearly 
covered the platen and was built up with tag board. The fans 
had a varnish finish on them that caused some trouble at the 
start, because the ink would not take hold of the surface. This 
trouble was overcome by lightly rubbing the surface with a 1ag 
dampened with wood alcohol, allowing the fans to lie about 
half a minute before printing. After printing, the fans were 
spread out_and allowed to dry over night. The job was a 
success, the imprint clean, clear and glossy black, and the cus- 
tomer well pleased. THE INLAND PRINTER has a sample of this 
fan. JouN BADDERSHILL, 

Pressman, Kansas State Printing Office, Topeka, Kansas. 

P. S.—The most essential thing is a first-class fan. Cheap 
fans and a stereotype plate will not work.—J. B. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 

To the Editor: Eptnpurcu, ScotLAnp, November 29, Igor. 

For the past few months trade has been exceptionally good 
here, all the large book-producing houses being taxed to their 
utmost capacity, and overtime having been largely resorted to 
in order to fulfil engagements. There is now a perceptible 
slackening down, but for the time of year trade is still remark- 
ably good. The amount of printed matter sent forth weekly by 
the Edinburgh presses is enormous, and it is estimated that 
Edinburgh produces about a third of all books printed in Great 
Britain. Profiting by the boom in printing, the Glasgow 
printers a short time ago asked the employers to agree to a 
reduction of the working hours from 52% to 48 per week. 
After some little delay and negotiation, the employers offered 
to reduce the hours by 2%, making the working week one of 
50 hours. This offer was accepted by the workmen, and the 
new arrangement came into force on the 11th of this month. 
Simultaneously with the movement, the Edinburgh bookbinders 
made a similar request, and after some friction, they also were 
successful in getting their hours reduced to 50 per week, and 
the minimum wage fixed at 32s. per week. And it is already in 
the air that the printers of Edinburgh are to move in the same 
direction — if so, it may be hoped with like amicable results. 

The session of the Edinburgh Typographia is now in full 
swing, and as usual a good program of lectures has been 
arranged. The subjects of a technical nature are fewer than 


usual, for reasons which will be obvious when I mention that 
the committee desire fresh subjects of lecture every season. 
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The readers of THe INLAND PRINTER may be interested in 
knowing the fare set forth in the syllabus, so perhaps I may be 
allowed to mention the details. The subjects are: “A Holi- 
day in Spain,” by A. P. Laurie, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., principal 
of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; ‘“ Holyrood Palace, 
from David I. to Edward VII.,” by John Sinclair, F.S.A. Scot. ; 
“Some Great Historians,” by Professor R. Lodge (Professor 
of History, Edinburgh University): “The Point System,” by 
Walter Haddon (of Messrs. John Haddon & Co., Caxton Type 
Foundry, London) ; “ Books, Libraries and Literature in Days 
of Old,” by Richard Cameron, F.S.A. Scot.; “ Robert Burns,” 
by John Hogben; “ Stereotyping and Electrotyping up to 
Date,” by Robert Wood; “ Papermaking, with Experiments,” 
by William Jardine, Esk Paper Mills, Penicuik; ‘“ Great Exhi- 
bitions,” by D. J. Vallance, Curator, Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art. Most of these lectures are to be illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

At the outset of the session the committee had to face a 
serious diminution in their income — the town council having 
reduced the annual grant from £100 to £50. This is not because 
of any dissatisfaction the city fathers had with the work of 
the association, but simply because the large increase in the 
city’s expenditure made them cut down their grants to all tech- 
nical bodies. Whether this is sound policy may be doubted, but 
the fact remains. But the committee of the Typographia felt 
themselves seriously crippled by the reduction, especially as 
they had been meditating breaking fresh ground in the associa- 
tion’s work. 

The technical classes for compositors and machine men have 
been formed as usual, and (with the exception of the theoret- 
ical classes for compositors) the enrollment of pupils has been 
very satisfactory. There are, therefore, now in full swing for 
compositors (1) a theoretical class—in place of two classes 
last year; (2) a practical jobbing and display class; (3) a 
music-setting class; and (4) a practical Linotype class. The 
class for machinework has been up till now a theoretical one, 
but within the next fortnight, through arrangement with 
Messrs. Elliot, of Otley, the committee will have the pleasure 
of seeing in the rooms for teaching purposes a first-class print- 
ing-machine of the most approved pattern, which was in the 
exhibit of that firm at the Glasgow Exhibition. Mr. Winning, 
the popular and genial teacher of the class, will no doubt feel 
happy in having now what has long been the desire of his 
heart — an opportunity of giving his pupils practical lessons in 
machine printing. 

In response to a desire that the Typographia should do 
something for the technical education of those engaged in the 
stereo and electro branches of the printing trade in the city, 
the committee agreed to form a class for such. Mr. Robert 
Wood, overseer with Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons, agreed to con- 
duct the class, and I had the pleasure of being present at the 
opening meeting on the 15th of November, when over thirty 
young men, after hearing an admirable lecture and demonstra- 
tion on the evolution and principles of electro-metallurgy by 
Mr. Wood, put down their names as students. From the enthu- 
siasm displayed, I have no hesitation in saying that this should 
prove one of the most successful of the association’s classes. 
Principal Laurie, of the Heriot-Watt College, has kindly 
allowed the class the use of the apparatus in that college when 
required. As the governors of the Heriot-Watt have also 
added this winter to their splendidly equipped institution a 
class for instruction in photoengraving and etching and the 
production of half-tone blocks, it is evident that there is in 
Edinburgh the promise of a fine technical school for printers, 
which perhaps the near future may see realized. G. F. S. 





TO THE MORNING PAPER. 


By the family you’re welcomed at breakfast, your presence, indeed, they 
expect; 

But pray do not come in your wrapper — it isn’t considered correct. 

The Century. 
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Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
SECURING PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


a RACTICAL plans for increasing 
subscription lists are always in 
demand. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to find a plan that will 
not react disastrously, either 
through the ultimate loss of the 
greater portion of new names 
secured or through the sacri- 
fice of the dignity of the paper 
in securing them. Without 
referring to the many schemes 
which have this effect, I will 
describe one which has stood 
the test of two trials on the 
same paper, during successive 
seasons, and is to be repeated 
again in 1902. 

In the spring of 1900 the 
Scranton (Pa.) Tribune con- 
ceived the idea of promoting 
an “educational contest,” so 
termed because the contestants were striving to secure educa- 
tions (and incidentally subscriptions). The results were so 
gratifying that the plan was repeated in 1901, with but very 
little change. In the first contest there were ten rewards, five 
of which were scholarships and five articles of merchandise, 
ranging in value from a $375 piano to a $30 gold watch. From 
the selections made by the successful participants it was evident 
that these latter premiums were not sought after, but that the 
young people were all striving for educations, so that the fol- 





lowing year scholarships alone were offered. 

In this later contest, which closed September 1, 1901, eight 
scholarships were awarded. At the head of the list were two 
of equal value — four-year courses at Lafayette College and 
Swarthmore College, each worth $1,000 and including every 
item of expense, excepting meals, for the full four years. Next 
was a scholarship covering three years in a State normal 
school, valued at $675, and covering all expenses — tuition, 
room, meals, light, heat, laundry and books. The remaining 
five scholarships were in local business colleges and musical 
conservatories, aggregating $375, and making the total value of 
the rewards offered over $3,600. In addition to these rewards, 
all contestants failing to finish above eighth place were paid 
ten per cent of all the money collected for the paper. 

Contestants were secured from the young men and women 
of the city and surrounding towns, who were required to can- 
vass for subscriptions to the Tribune, all of which must be 
paid in advance before credit was given. Subscriptions were 
received for one month or any number of months, but all must 
be from persons whose names were not on the books of the 
paper when the contest opened, the contestants being allowed 
one point for each month paid; thus a subscription for one 
year counted twelve points, while one for three months brought 
but three points. 

The greatest task in connection with a plan of this kind is 
to arouse the interest of the contestants and the public. After 
this has been done, ordinary attention to details is practically 
all that is necessary, aside from enthusiastic daily reports, giv- 
ing the standing of contestants from day to day. There is a 
large amount of detail to be attended to before the contest is 
opened — contracts must be made for the scholarships, rules 
decided upon, circulars printed and blanks for receiving sub- 
scriptions prepared. There must also be some arrangement 
made for keeping an accurate record of subscriber, contestant 
and points. As to the preparation of these details, and the 
general working out of the plan, probably no better course 
could be adopted than that which has been tried and proved 
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successful. The Tribune in sixteen weeks added a very large 
number of new, paid-in-advance subscribers to its list, and 
received several thousand dollars in cash, to say nothing of 
the amount of money that will be paid later by many of these 
new subscribers, eighty per cent of whom are still on the 
books. 

The first necessary step was the procuring of scholarships. 
These were in most cases obtained in exchange for advertis- 
ing, although a few hundred dollars in cash was necessary to 
secure the larger ones. This work can not be done hurriedly, 
from one to two months being necessary to get the most favor- 
able contracts signed. There must be lengthy correspondence, 
personal interviews, and frequently the paper is obliged to wait 
the result of a reference to some committee or board. 

After contracts have been signed, preliminary announcement 
should be made, giving the scholarships and their value, the 
rules of the contest, and setting a date for the formal opening, 
about ten days or two weeks in the future. It is a good plan 
to get the endorsement of local clergymen, and other influential 
men, as to the educational opportunity offered the young peo- 
ple of your locality. These should be published and featured. 
Both before announcement is made, and during the interim 
between that date and that of the formal opening, correspond- 
ents, school principals and teachers, and clergymen, both in 
your own and surrounding towns, should be visited, the plan 
explained, and lists of names of young people of their acquaint- 
ance secured, to whom circular letters are to be addressed. 
When it is possible it is an excellent plan to secure the names 
of high school junior and senior classes, particularly the latter, 
as many of these will be looking forward to college courses. 
The Tribune used the following letter to reach and interest 
the young people whose names were secured from these 
sources : 

Dear Frrenp,—-Your name has been given us as one who is enter- 
prising and ambitious, and we take the privilege of addressing you 
regarding our Educational Contest. We enclose a full description of the 
plan and wish to call your attention particularly to the very liberal special 
rewards offered for the labor of a few weeks. We believe it will pay 
you to enter the contest and do what you can. 

It may be that only a few points may be necessary to secure one 
the best scholarships, but, in any event, you will be paid for your efforts, 
as you will note by reading the accompanying circulars. Call at the 
Tribune office, or write to us, and we will send you one of the little 
books of subseription blanks so that you can start right in. Go among 
your friends and acquaintances — many of them will add the Tribune to 
the publications they are receiving if you explain to them why you are 
canvassing for it and the reward you seek to obtain. But do not confine 
fair-minded person will appreciate 


of 


your work to acquaintances — any 
honest efforts. 

We shall be pleased to aid you in any way and will promptly answer 
inquiries by mail if you will address a letter to “‘ Editor Educational 
Kindly let us know what you think of the plan. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue TripuNneE Pusiisutnc Company. 


Contest.” 


Enclosed with this was a little sixteen-page pamphlet, giv- 
ing a full description of the proposed contest and its rules, 
reprinted from the announcement in the paper, and under sepa- 
rate cover a larger booklet, describing and illustrating with 
fine half-tones the various scholarships offered. It would be 
a good plan to have one or more “ follow up” letters, to be 
used where the first received no response, although the Tribune 
did.not have such prepared. The rules, which avoided all con- 
troversy, were as follows: 

The special rewards will be given to the persons securing the largest 


number of points. 
Points will be credited to contestants securing new subscribers to the 


Scranton Tribune, as follows: 


Points. 
One month's StibsCraplion ... . <o.c <6 v.02 denss $ .50 I 
Three months’ subscription................ 1.25 3 
Six anonths’ SUUSCHINHON ....<.54440 2826402 2.50 6 
he weal’ s SUvSCMNGN 6 ois sss uaws oases 5.00 12 


The contestant with the highest number of points will be given a 
choice from the list of special rewards; the contestant with the second 
highest number of points will be given a choice of the remaining rewards, 
and so on through the list. 




















Each contestant failing to secure a special reward will be given ten 
per cent of all money he or she turns in. 

All subscriptions must be paid in advance. 

Only new subscribers will be counted. 

Renewals by persons whose names were on our subscription list prior 
to the opening of the contest will not be credited. The Tribune will 
investigate each subscription and, if found irregular in any way, reserves 
the right to reject it. 

No transfers can be made after credit has once been given. 

All subscriptions, and the cash to pay for same, must be handed in at 
the Tribune office within the week in which they are secured, so that 
papers may be sent to the subscribers at once. 

Subscriptions must be written on blanks, which can be secured at the 
Tribune office, or will be sent by mail. 

The contest will close promptly at 8 o’clock Saturday evening, Au- 
gust 31, I9o1. 

Whenever a reply was received to one of these letters, even 
if only where additional information was asked for, or if a 
postal requesting particulars was received through notices 
appearing in the paper, then a book of subscription blanks with 
full instructions was sent and the writer notified that he or she 
had been duly entered as a contestant, “believing that they 
would be anxious to commence work at once without delay.” 
The book of instructions was an eight-page booklet, too lengthy 
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longer a new subscriber takes a paper, the more likely he is to 
continue, and all were kept carefully posted regarding expira- 
tions by means of the following slip, sent out about a week in 
advance of the date of expiration: 


ERE BOMNCIIIRIOR OF ook iv cictcdiccvnedeees OE RGiice ss seceenwanns 
street, which you secured in the Tribune’s Educational Contest, expires 
PEE aS SA CME Le You are entitled to credit for all renewals of 


this subscription which you are able to secure before the close of the 
contest, and we would suggest that you see the subscriber at once and 
endeavor to have it continued for three months or a year, as your points 
will thus be increased more rapidly. 

Tue TrisuneE PusiisHinc Company. 


If a subscription expired before a renewal was received 
from a contestant, the following note circular was filled out 
and mailed to the subscriber: 


Your subscription to the Scranton Tribune, which was _ received 
Sibi eschew oaebekes ty one of the contestants in the Tribune’s 
Educational Contest, expired .........cceceeececee We trust that the 


daily visits of the paper have been a source of pleasure to you, and 
unless we hear from you to the contrary we will consider that you wish 
your paper continued. If you prefer to continue paying in advance, you 
may hand the money tO Miis.scscsccces caves , and we will give h.... 


SCRANTON TRIBUNE’S EDUCATIONAL CONTEST, 190I. 





DATE OF EXPIRATION 





NAME OF SUBSCRIBER STREET AND NUMBER TOWN 


CONTESTANT BEGAN 


Toot 7 
Jund July|Aug.[Sept] Oct [Nov | Dee} Jan] Feb] Mar] Apr.] May]June] July| Aug [Sept 

















FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTION ENTRY 


for reproduction here, containing pointers as to how to approach 
people, what to say, how to close a deal, and urgent para- 
graphs regarding the value of sticking to the canvass and not 
becoming easily discouraged. The first book of subscription 
blanks given a contestant contained but ten leaves, but as soon 
as results were obtained larger books were supplied. These 
books were six inches long and two and one-half inches wide. 
On the first page of the cover was printed “ Educational Con- 
test, Scranton Tribune,” and blanks for name and address of 
contestant; on the inside cover pages was the list of rewards 
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Please enter on your subscription list the name of 


Address 
for subscription to The Scranton Tribune for 





points tn your Educa- 


Amount, $ 


months, and credit me with 


Address....... 


tional Contest. 





Subscriber 
Points 


Name of Contestant... _ 
FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


? 


and “ Reasons why people should read the Tribune”; while on 
the last page appeared the rules of the contest. One of the 
subscription blanks is shown herewith. As the contestant 
brought in subscribers, each coupon and stub was dated and 
stamped “ Paid” with a rubber stamp; the stub, retained by 
the contestant, served as a receipt. Each day all new sub- 
scribers were sent receipts by mail from the office. 

A careful record was kept of each subscription secured in 
a specially ruled book, which proved indispensable as the con- 
test advanced. All disputes were easily adjusted, expirations 
of subscriptions were quickly ascertained, and by keeping the 
book posted after the contest closed the percentage of sub- 
scriptions retained could be readily computed. The heading of 
one of the pages is shown, the original being about twelve 
inches wide, with thirty lines to the page. 

Contestants were allowed credit for all renewals obtained 
by them of subscriptions they had originally secured, as the 
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BOOK. 
full credit for the number of points to which ..he would be entitled, just 
the same as if you were a new subscriber. 
Yours very truly, 
Tue Trisune PusitisHinc Company. 

After the expiration of the contest, it was found necessary 
to continue the notification of expirations, in order to avoid 
misunderstandings. Many who subscribe in this way do not 
intend to take the paper longer than the time originally paid 
for, and if it is not stopped they will become angry and refuse 
to pay, but the following letter disarmed these, and not more 
than ten per cent would order the paper discontinued: 


Your subscription to the Scranton Tribune, which was received 
through one of the contestants in the Tribune’s Educational Contest, 
CRUE Kesuiesceenkiccararsee We trust that the daily visits of the 
paper have been a source of pleasure to you, and unless we hear from 
you to the contrary, we will consider that you wish your subscription 
continued. If you prefer paying in advance, you are at liberty to do so 
at the same rate at which you subscribed, otherwise we will send you a 
bill at the end of each month at the regular rate. 
Yours very truly, 


Tue TripuNneE PusLisHinc ComMPANy. 


As the contest neared its close the interest became intense, 
and during the closing week the young people worked day and 
night, each fearing that some competitor was holding back 
returns. Beginning with the opening day, the standing of the 
contestants was published daily, and every change in position 
made much of. The rivalry at all times was most friendly, 
and even at the close there was not the slightest friction. To 
avoid any possible misunderstanding the circular given below 
was sent to each contestant: 


To the Contestants in the Tribune’s Educational Contest: 

As the end of the contest approaches, it will no doubt please you to 
have a full explanation as to the arrangements for the closing day. Not 
that there is to be any change in the rules, for this is unnecessary, but 
to avoid any possibility of a misunderstanding we have thought best to 
address this letter to you. 

We will continue to publish in the Tribune each day the standing of 
the contestants, but after the issue of Saturday morning, August 31, no 
further information will be given until the final result is announced on 
Monday morning, September 2. 

Returns will be received at the office of the Tribune until 8 o'clock 
p.M. Saturday, August 31, but do not delay bringing in your last points 
until an hour dangerously close to the end, as no returns will be accepted 
from the contestants (except those who make returns by mail), who are 
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not in the office at the first stroke of 8 o’clock, as told by the courthouse 
clock. 

Contestants will be required to make their returns regardless of the 
standing of others at the moment, and the number of points any one 
may have registered during the day will in no case be disclosed prior to 
the final announcement. 

Contestants who send reports by mail will be credited for all that 
bear a postmark at the postoffice of deposit of 8 p.m. or earlier. In this 
connection it is important to notice that letters left at the postoffice are 
frequently not postmarked at once, and it will be necessary to ascertain 
just how long before the hour of 8 a letter should be deposited in order 
to insure its being properly stamped. 

In case of ties, the one who succeeds in first scoring the number of 
points will have a first choice of a special reward. The hour of making 
the return at the Tribune office or the postmark will decide. 

From now on until the close, it is advisable to make returns promptly 
and thus avoid confusion and possible errors on the last day. 

It will be impossible to make a definite announcement Saturday even- 
ing, as returns made by mail might materially change the result. It will 
also be necessary to examine each subscription to see if it is not a 
renewal of some person who is already on our books. This rule seems 
to be clearly understood and there will probably be no trouble in this 
respect. 

Thanking you for your continued interest and earnest efforts in the 
Tribune's Educational Contest, and wishing you the success you merit, 
we beg to remain, Cordially yours, 

Tue TripuneE PusLisuinGc ComPAny. 

Nearly every contestant worked until the last hour of the 
contest, and all were present when the final returns were made. 
None, however, was allowed to know what those before him 
had scored and the result was not announced until the follow- 
ing Monday morning. Over $1,000 was received during the 
last hour, and it was with great difficulty that the large number 
of new subscribers were properly served with the Monday 
morning issue. 

To attempt to suggest improvements on so successful a plan 
seems unnecessary. Nevertheless, it is quite possible that a 
still larger number of active participants would have been 
secured if the list of rewards had been longer, as only a very 
few contestants beyond the number who were certain of secur- 
ing one of the rewards remained energetic until the close. 

The plan is certainly a practical one, has many new features 
and is worthy of imitation. 
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Notes and Queries 
On the Laws of 
Copyright 


By JAMES HIBBEN 























The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Notes on Copyricut, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

Tue Question or CopyricHt.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 


ef the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 
AutHors AND PusLisHers.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 


of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 

Dors CorpyricgHT REMAIN VALID WHEN NAME Is CHANGED 
in Forms?—To a correspondent at Ransom, Michigan, submit- 
ting a form with the inquiry whether such form can be copy- 
righted and the name printed therein, changed each time, I 
would say that if the description of the character of the mate- 
rial inserted in the proper column was omitted, likewise the 
name of the party for whom the form is printed, the form as 
such could be copyrighted; otherwise for each time a form 
containing a different name and different material was used a 
separate copyright would have to be obtained. The law requires 
two copies of the proposed article sought to be copyrighted to 
be deposited, etc., and if changes are subsequently made in the 
form infringement can not be prevented because of variance 
between the form covered by the copyright and that of a later 
issue. In 1888 this question, in a sense, was before the courts, 
and it was decided “that the matter must be original and 
possess some possible utility. To prepare such instru- 
ments requires some learning, and involves some literary labor ; 
quite as much as the compilation of facts or figures, or extracts 
from books. Such compilations are entitled to copyright under 
the construction of the statute.” 


ForFEITURE OF INCOMPLETE WoRK FOR VIOLATION OF Copy- 
RIGHT.— Strict construction of Section 4695.— Frequently the 
courts are called upon to construe different sections of the law, 
and in applying it to the many divergent facts in each case, new 
light is thrown upon the subject. One of the most difficult 
problems to determine is how far a court should go when 
forfeiture is sought to be enforced. Suit was brought to 
recover sheets and plates alleged to be infringements of a copy- 
righted photograph. These sheets contained the first or out- 
line impression only, and were not complete as a copy. Query: 
Were these sheets within the provision of the law, that the 
alleged offender “shall forfeit to the proprietor all the plates 
on which the same shall be copied and every sheet thereof, 
either copied or printed?” Upon this proposition Judge 
Seaman said: “The claim, however, that the bare outline 
printed upon the sheets in evidence constitutes a copy, within 
the purview of the statute is, in my opinion, untenable. It is 
well settled that the provisions of this statute must be strictly 
construed. The reference therein to copies, ‘either in whole 
or in part,’ is intended to reach every imitation which pursues 
the substance of the copyrighted production, or any vital and 
severable portion, although variations are made in design or 
detail; in other words, to prevent evasion by colorable devia- 
tion. To infringe the copyright ‘a substantial copy of the 
whole or a material part must be produced.’ It is probably 
true, as remarked in Fishel vs. Lueckel, 53 Fed. Rep. 499, 
that substantial imitation, and not marketable value or quality, 
is the test of infringement; but the imitation must be of a 
substantial part, must have essence, and be so far perfected as 
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to establish the identity. In other words, infringement, for the 
purposes of forfeiture, must be an accomplished fact — must 
appear. from the face of the production, and not be inferred 
from what was intended if it had been completed. The author- 
ities are clear that the question of knowledge or intent does not 
enter into consideration upon the issue of infringement, and, 
as the absence of these elements will not save from forfeiture 
in case of actual piracy, so the fact that infringement was 
manifestly intended at any incomplete stage, but was not 
carried out, can not operate to turn the mere embryo into a 
copy subject to forfeiture. In this case the sheets were seized 
in the defendant’s possession when the first impressions only 
had been taken, presenting merely the initial color and exterior 
lines of the intended lithograph, without the features or any 
essential embodiment of the copyrighted photograph. Several 
plates or stones were required to make the copy, being in 
actual readiness for the purpose, but one only had been used, 
making this outline color. I am satisfied no copy was pro- 
duced within the meaning of the statute.” 

How SHALL THE Worp “ Proprietor” BE CoNsTRUED? — 
In 1882 the Circuit Court for the Southern District of New 
York passed upon the right of a resident proprietor of the pro- 
duction of an alien artist to protection under the statute. 
This adjudication involved the construction of Section 86 of 
the Act of 1870, which is Section 4952 under the Revision of 
1873, since amplified by the Act of March 3, 1891. The Court 
said: “It being conceded that the complainant is not the 
author or designer of this chromo, it is incumbent upon him to 
show how he became entitled to any exclusive copyright of 
it. . . . The owner or proprietor of a work has not, since 
the Act of 1870, any more than before, in that character alone 
any right of copyright. It is only to ‘authors and inventors,’ 
or to persons representing the author or inventor, that Con- 
gress is authorized by the Constitution to grant a copyright. 
Constitution, Article I, S. 8. The right of any other person 
than the author or inventor must therefore be a purely second- 
ary and derivative one, and in enforcing an alleged copyright 





such a person must show an exclusive right, lawfully derived 
from the author or inventor; and this the plaintiff has not 
done. It appears that the work was designed 
and printed in Europe by an alien artist, and that copies of 
this design were imported into this country and came into 
defendant’s hands independently of the complainant. There 
is no averment either that the design itself was new, or that 
the lithographic stones for the print were engraved by any 
person employed by the plaintiff or in his behalf, or that any 
right of copyright was ever transferred to the plaintiff by the 
author or artist. The complainant may have been the 
‘proprietor’ of the chromos which he imported, and may have 
‘produced them at great expense,’ and yet have no exclusive 
right whatever, as between himself and the European artist, 
to the sole use even of the lithographic stones in Europe for 
the multiplication of any additional copies, much less to the 
original design. In Johnson vs. Donaldson, 3 Fed. 
Rep. 22, it was held by Wallace, J., that if the plaintiff 
acquired his copyright by appropriating a sketch from a for- 
eign publication, he would not become a proprietor thereof, 
and could acquire no exclusive copyright. The 
plaintiff claims that the Act of July 8, 1870, authorizes a citi- 
zen or resident of this country, if he be ‘ proprietor’ of any 
book, map, print, chromo, etc., to obtain a copyright therefor, 
although the author, inventor, or designer is an alien. The 
Act of 1870, for the first time, uses the word ‘proprietor’ in 
connection with the words ‘author, inventor or designer’ as 
one of the persons to whom a copyright may be granted, 
although ever since the Act of 1790 a proprietor might obtain 
a copyright if he were the lawful representative of the exclu- 
sive rights of a native or resident author. Thus, though the 
connection in which the word ‘proprietor’ is used in the Act 
of 1870 is new, the use of the word itself in relation to copy- 
rights is as old as the laws of copyright. The argument for 
the plaintiff rests wholly upon the use of the word ‘ proprie- 
tor’ in the authorizing clause (Section 86) of the Act of 1870. 
But the history of the use of the term ‘ proprietor,’ ever since 
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the Act of 1790, shows that it has always been used in the 
copyright laws in the limited and restricted sense of a person 
who by purchase or otherwise has lawfully acquired the exclu- 
sive rights of some native or resident author or artist, and in 
no other manner. By Section 1 of the Act of 1790 the right to 
obtain a copyright is granted to a resident author upon his 
works, or to a resident, or to any other person being a citizen 
or resident ‘who has purchased and legally acquired the copy- 
right of any such work,’ or the executors, administrators or 
assigns of such persons. Section 2 imposes a penalty for 
publishing, etc., ‘without the consent of the author or pro- 
prietor.’ The same expression, ‘author or proprietor,’ is 
again several times used in Sections 2, 3 and 4 of that act. 
Thus, in this early act, the term ‘proprietor’ is used to 
embrace all the persons except the original author himself, 
who by Section 1 might obtain a copyright, viz., the author’s 
executors, administrators or assigns, or any person who had 
‘purchased or legally acquired the copyright.’ By Section 1 it 
is seen, moreover, that the purchasers referred to are the 
purchasers of ‘such map, chart, book or books’; namely, of 
the works of resident authors only. It is the same in all the 
subsequent statutes above cited. From the Act of 1790 down to 
1870 there could be no ‘ proprietor’ in the sense of the copy- 
right law, except the owner of the work of a citizen or resi- 
dent author, including a transfer of such resident’s right of 
copyright. The word ‘proprietor’ should be con- 
strued so as to produce a harmonious rather than a contradic- 
tory policy in the different parts of the copyright law, by 
giving that word the restricted meaning and sense in which 
it has been used in all the past copyright acts of this country. 
As respects this chromo, the plaintiff was not a ‘ proprietor’ 
of a native work, and, upon the construction here given, he 
was not, therefore, a ‘proprietor’ within the meaning of 
Section 4952, even had he shown an exclusive right from the 
foreign artist, and he is therefore not entitled to the benefits 
of the copyright law in this chromo. The chromo in question 
is nothing but a lithographic print in colors. Lithographs were 
undoubtedly embraced in the term ‘print’ under the Act of 
1831, both in the authorizing and the restricting clauses.’’ This 
same judge says further “it can not be doubted that the pur- 
pose of the copyright laws from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment has been to encourage native talent, and to protect 
American authors and artists only.” Comparing the gist of the 
above decision with the Act of March 3, 1891, it will be 
observed that Congress had the interest of American citizens 
and residents in mind when it used this language: “ No per- 
son shall be entitled to a copyright unless (among other things) 
in the case of a book, photograph, chromo or lithograph, the 
two copies of the same required to be delivered or deposited 
: shall be printed from type set within the limits of 
the United States or from plates made therefrom, or from 
negatives, or drawings on stone made within the limits of the 
United States, or from transfers made therefrom.” 





SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS. 


John Wilson, of Glasgow, Scotland, writes THE INLAND 
PRINTER that he received a postal card from a publisher, of 
souvenir postal cards in Boston, with a 2-cent stamp affixed 
thereto, but at the destination he was surcharged threepence. 
On inquiry at the postoffice in Glasgow, he was informed that 
it was because the card did not bear the words “ postal card.” 
A private card from the United States which does not bear the 
words “postal card—carte postale” is not transmissible 
abroad as a postcard, but is treated as an insufficiently prepaid 
letter and charged accordingly. The charge of threepence — 
double the deficient postage—was thus correct. As there 
are doubtless thousands of these souvenir cards turned out in 
America, many of which are mailed to people abroad, it is 
important that printers should be aware of this requirement. 
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Notes and Queries 


on Process 


e e 
Engraving 
In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 


By S. H. HORGAN 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 























The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucineG GLAsseEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaL HaLF-TONE AND TRICOLOR EnGrAvinG.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DraWING FoR Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Gieries G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

Tueory AND Practice or Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintiInG.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
“*Phototrichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic Puotoscate.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


CHALK-PLATE ENGRAvING.—C. W. F., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, writes: “I read with much interest your talk on 
how to make chalk plates in the issue of October. Will you 
kindly tell me through your correspondence column how to 
begin, where to get instructions, plates, tools, etc.” Answer.— 
See the advertising pages of this issue. 

MeEaAsurING Ha.r-tones.—A subscriber wants to know the 
recognized rules of measurement in half-tone and line engrav- 
ing. If a man orders a cut 5 by 7, what is an engraver sup- 
posed to supply, a plate with the face measuring 5 by 7 or one 
with the base measuring 5 by 7? Answer— If a man orders a 
half-tone 5 by 7 inches, it is understood that he wants the print- 
ing surface of the cut exactly that size. In charging for such 
a plate it is customary for the photoengraver to measure the 
block and charge accordingly. This rule is necessary now, 
owing to so much vignetting being done. 


PATENTS FOR PRINTING ON ALUMINUM.—Penrose & Co. have 
this to say in answer to the question, “ How can you supply 
aluminum plates when the proprietors of the Algraphy pat- 
ents claim the sole right to use aluminum plates for printing 
purposes?” Our reply is that the use of aluminum for lith- 
ography was not new at the time of the first patent on the 
Algraphy method being taken out, nor even at the time of the 
application for the American patents of Mullaly and Bullock, 




















which antedate the Strecker patent by more than a year. 
There is evidence of the earlier use of aluminum in France and 
Germany, quite apart from the claims of Mr. G. H. Block, 
under whose patents our plates are prepared. It would be 
absurd to suppose that an English court of law would uphold 
a claim of any one to a monopoly of the use of one of the 
metallic elements in a widely spread industry, especially in 
view of distinct records of earlier use for the same purpose. 


A Noraste CAMERA.—The Government Survey Office at 
Calcutta, India, has just had constructed for it, in London, a 
camera for wet plates up to 32 by 42 inches. The camera is 
of Spanish mahogany one inch thick, every joint and corner of 
which is bound with inlaid brass plates. The bellows is of 
red Russia leather, the only material, it is said, that will with- 
stand the depredations of the white ant. The lens was made to 
order for this camera. 
inches focus, working at an aperture of 1:18. 


It is a Zeiss, of the Series V type, 5134 
It is provided 
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be one ounce of commercial nitric acid to a quart of water. 
No brushing of the plate is permissible in the bath after the 
first half minute. Zinc should etch in the following lengths of 
time: 


4 to 6 minutes. 
8 to 10 minutes. 


A 175-line screen print on zinc should be etched in 
A 133-line screen print on zinc should be etched in 
A 120-line screen print on zinc should be etched in 10 to 12 minutes. 


ANSWERS TO A FEw CorrESPONDENTS.— Leo Wallace, Mesa 
City, Arizona: The best and really only way for you to learn 
photoengraving would be in an establishment where they do 
such work. The best way to find a place would be through 
the advertisements in THE INLAND PRINTER. “ Newspaper,” 
North Carolina, is informed that a photoengraving plant for a 
newspaper will cost about $800, while if this newspaper plant 
was fitted to undertake commercial work, it would cost at least 
$1,200. A list of the articles required would take several 
columns in this department. James Patterson, New York: 





CONTEMPLATION, 


with a prism 5 by 5 inches on the faces. A novel idea about 
the printing-frames that accompany this camera is that pressure 
is obtained by means of a pneumatic cushion inflated by a 
pump. For photolithographic paper this pressure may answer, 
but it is questionable whether it will be practicable with zinc 
plates. 


ENAMEL ON Z1nc.— Mr. W. T. M. Davidson has an article 
on this subject in the Process Photogram, from which are 
taken the following excerpts: The whole secret of successful 
etching on zinc is to get the etching over in one go. No slow 
rocking with the head in the trough to watch the effect will 
do here. One bite straight away is the thing, and don’t remove 
the plate for anything less than a hole forming in the resist. 
The all-important point in retaining the enamel on the plate 
during etching is a prolonged exposure. The negative must 
be made therefore with that object in view. Next I find a 
tougher film is obtained when chromic acid is used in the 
glue. Lastly, the metal should be grained in one per cent 
nitric acid bath. With the metal grained the enamel will hold 
on a trifle better, but it is at the same time a prolific source of 
veil and scum. Naturally, glue will wash out better on a 
polished plate than a matt. The strength of the bath should 





ACTION, 





Photos by P. J. Roy, Chicago. 
REALIZATION. 


Photographic prints on Kloro or Solio paper are equal to if 
not better than the old-fashioned albumen prints as copy for 
half-tones. None of the platinum or Velox papers can compare 
with the first-named for this purpose. C. L. B., Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., asks: “Can you give me any 
information regarding a process known as heliograph print- 
ing?” Answer— Heliography is another name for photogra- 
phy; it means sun writing. Just what process is known as 
“heliograph printing” I don’t know. 


To DistrncuIisH CoPPER FROM STEELPLATE IMPRESSIONS.— 
R. W. M. Roxbury, Massachusetts.—To settle the question as 
to whether the old engravings you have are printed from cop- 
per or steel plates, the date is the best evidence. Prior to about 
1818 all engraving was done on copper. It was Jacob Perkins, 
of Massachusetts, who first substituted steel for copper plates. 
Perkins went to England, as the field was better and there 
brought out his invention. After 1820 steel engraving was used 
when large editions were expected from plates, so that the 
plate prints in magazines were usually from steel plates. The 
printed line from a copper plate has a certain indescribable 
quality that a steel engraving line has not. The crispness and 
sharpness of the latter is its chief characteristic, and, still, 
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crisp lines have been produced from copperplate engraving so 
that even experts can be deceived if they judge from the char- 
acter of the line. The age of the engraving and the paper on 
which it is printed are, after all, the best proofs as to whether 
it is an impression from a copper or steel plate. 


HALF-TONES ON SToNE.— Mr. F. M. Stones, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: In reference to putting half-tones on stone, I would 
suggest that you abandon asphaltum in any form. Life in these 
days is too short to bother with it. Make up instead the fol- 
lowing formula: 


i aL Eee OPO Eee Tee ee eee EET ee ree 10 ounces 
Albumen: OF Oe Fresh CRG... o.0:6.5 ios ovo Sos I ounce 
eg 8 Ee rt See re eee 1 dram 

Dichromiate GF GMMOMIA. ...06.cccccescccecsvus 60 grains 
PGE CANNING MO ss sicsaien si cwas tw awswa ene reels 6 drops 


I take it that you understand all about sensitizing and drying 
the sensitized stone in the dark and printing from the half- 
tone negative. All you need do with this solution*is to filter 
it through cotton, before flowing on the stone. After the print 
is made — which should not take longer than from one-half 
to one minute in sunlight —the stone is taken to a darkroom 
and rolled up with a thin but well-rolled coating of transfer 
ink, after which the inked surface of the stone is flowed with 
water, and with a wet tuft of absorbent cotton the half-tone 
image is found to develop easily and sharply. The stone can 
then be rolled up and treated as an ordinary lithographic stone. 


A Hint ror Tri-cotor Workers.—A valuable suggestion is 
made by Professor Miethe in Das Atelier des Photographen, in 
reference to the red printing-plate, which is often found to be 
the hardest to adjust properly. The professor says: “The 
fact that the red printing-plate is so frequently imperfect is 
caused usually by the filter and the dry plates used. The green 
filter is generally composed of a blue-green and a yellow col- 
oring matter, and they consequently allow too much yellow 
light to pass through. Then the dry plate used in conjunction 
with the green filter is orthochromatized with erythrosin, or 
erythroside of silver. The erythrosin plate tends to hardness 
and therefore the red printing-plate comes to be too vigorous 
and overpowers the yellow and blue. Now these characteris- 
tic defects of the red printing-plate will disappear if a yellow 
absorbing medium be added to the usual green filter; for 
example, a relatively strong solution of brilliant acid green 
will absorb the yellow light and consequently improve the red 
printing-plate. 


Cotor BLocks IN THE DECEMBER MaGAzINES.—That color 
illustrations are gradually pushing their way into favor with 
publishers is evidenced by the December magazines, which it 
would be well for the progressive engraver to examine. The 
Century illustrations by Maxfield Parrish are the most not- 
able, owing to the care which was taken in the engraving of 
the blocks and the printing from them. The color blocks for 
these illustrations are in yellow, red and blue, with a strong 
black plate. Harper’s Monthly has some illustrations printed 
in red, green and black on manila paper. It is surprising that 
publishers have not discovered before the artistic value of 
manila paper, which in color at least resembles the expensive 
Japan papers. Nearly all of the magazines attempt the use 
of tint-bocks behind the half-tones, sometimes with good 
effect, but too often with unfortunate results owing to the tint- 
block not being engraved properly, the tint being too strong in 
color, or the printing of the tint being carelessly done. 
Engravers and printers must learn that tint-blocks must be as 
carefully handled as black blocks or the tint had better be 
omitted. On the whole engravers can not do better than turn 
their magnifying glasses on these color illustrations and study 
out how they were made. 

A NEGATIVE INSTEAD OF A PosiTIVE IMAGE ON METAL.— H. 


Rowley, London, England, writes to ask what is the method 
employed in “ the States” for getting a reversed image on zinc. 
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Answer.—This correspondent wants to know how to obtain a 


negative image on metal instead of the usual positive one. 
Reliable methods for doing this have been printed in this 
department. This one has not been: Print with enamel on 
the metal and develop the regular positive image; dry the 
metal, but not the enamel, and flow over the enamel a dilute 
asphalt varnish; when this is dry, soak the plate for a few 
moments in water containing a little potash and develop with 
a tuft of cotton. The enamel will be softened by the potash 
and will wash away, carrying the asphalt which covers it, 
while the asphalt which is on the metal remains as a negative 
image which can be etched. In practice I prefer making a 
positive from the negative by placing a wet plate back of the 
negative in the plateholder, the two being separated by pieces 
of cardboard. In a darkroom the plateholder is placed about 
fifteen feet away from a powerful electric light and the slide 
drawn for a second; this develops up a positive which is 
reversed, owing to the two films being face to face in the plate- 
holder. From this positive a sharp negative print on metal 
can be had by any process desired. 


THe New DrapHraGM SystEM For HALF-TtoNES.— Mr. 
William Gamble has this to say in the Camera Obscura about 
the new diaphragm system illustrated on page 640 of the Janu- 
ary number of THE INLAND Printer: “ The principle under- 
lying the use of these diaphragms is that the respective open- 
ings in the network of the ruled screen which is placed in 
front of the plate each performs the function of a pinhole lens 
and photographs the illuminated diaphragm opening, impress- 
ing the general shape of its image on the sensitive plate. 
Accordingly a square dot will project square dots on the plate, 
and in practice it has been found that square dots joined corner 
to corner in the high lights, after the fashion of a chessboard, 
yield the most suitable negative for the process. To still fur- 
ther promote this so-called ‘ joining up,’ diaphragms have been 
constructed having a square opening with corners extended. 
The effect is to promote the building of density at the point of 
junction without appreciably affecting the general exposure 
obtained through the central opening. This increased effect at 
the corners is necessary because with a simple square dia- 
phragm opening there is always a tendency to rounding off at 
the corners of the dots, so that the image becomes somewhat 
octagonal rather than square. This is due to the sharp corners 
naturally passing less light, and also probably to some refrac- 
tion. By opening out the corners this difficulty is overcome.” 


THE VALUE OF ILLUSTRATIONS.— In a paper on illustrating a 
small daily, William Curtis, of Kewanee, Illinois, gives his 
experience in part as follows: “It needs no argument to 
prove that illustrations add a value and attractiveness to any 
paper or magazine. Consult the newspaper directories; see 
what papers or magazines have the largest circulations and you 
will find as a rule they are the ones that use the most illustra- 
tions. An illustration is easy of comprehension and digestion. 
It conveys the idea promptly and leaves a more permanent 
impression on the mind. Now what are the best kind of cuts 
to use? It seems to be the general opinion the most satisfac- 
tory results come from the straight half-tones. These are the 
best because they are the exact reproductions of the photo- 
graphs. If you are careful to get a good photograph your 
illustration will be satisfactory, providing you get good press- 
work. If you tell your engraving house what kind of paper 
you print on and ask them to make a cut to print on that 
paper, you will get satisfactory results. There are times when 
a zinc-etched line-engraved portrait will be more satisfactory 
than a half-tone. They cost a little more, but are much easier 
to print. It can be used on any kind of paper, and if the forms 
are to be stereotyped it is the safest thing to get. Just a word 
as to cost. Most of the first-class engraving houses charge 
$1.50 for single-column half-tones and $2.50 for double-column 
ones. The zinc-etched line portraits cost from 50 cents to 
$1 more.” 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism ”’ 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ConTESTS IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest, conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


WrITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

ConTEsTS IN TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

My correspondents will please note the change in street and 
number in the address at the head of this department. 

Cuartes H. McAuan, St. Joseph, Missouri.—Ads. are all 
well balanced and neatly displayed. 

Joun Hiscox, formerly with the Westerly (R. I.) Sun, has 
purchased the Littleton (N. H.) Republic-Journal. 

Prosperity is smiling upon the Holly (Mich.) Advertiser, 
obliging it to increase in size to a seven-column quarto. 

AmoncG the papers which have recently purchased Cox 
Duplex presses is the Newark (Ohio) American Tribune. 

“Like Finpinc Gop” is the title of an attractive folder 
used to demonstrate a substantial increase in the Los Angeles 
Herald’s circulation. 

Four additional pages, the first an elaborate title, were used 
by the Coopersville (Mich.) Observer to celebrate its twenty- 
first birthday. 

E. Lynn Lewis, of Niagara Falls, New York, has secured 
control of the Erie County Independent, Hamburg, New York, 
and will improve the paper and plant. 

“ Swirt County Monitor,” Benson, Minnesota.—The only 
defect mentioned in my October criticism has been remedied, 
leaving the Monitor a very creditable paper. 

MERRICKVILLE (Ont.) Star—Two or three display heads 
would improve the first page, and more attention should be 
given the presswork, as the color is uneven and register poor. 

F. L. Anprews & Co., publishers of the Pinckney (Mich.) 
Dispatch, use with good effect an article from Advertising 
World as the subject of a neat booklet, having “ A Question ” 
for a title. 

THE Walton (N. Y.) Reporter is one of the weeklies which 
have recently installed Linotypes, giving it a new dress and 
the ability to publish much more local and county news than 
the average weekly. 

Vinton (Iowa) Eagle—With smaller “ears” and first 
page head rules transposed there would be little about the 
Eagle to criticize. Neat ads. and careful presswork give it a 
pleasing appearance. 


“ 


CoLONEL is the name of an intelligent dog which acts as 
carrier for the Illinois State Register. The Register has a list 
of about a dozen subscribers at a certain coal shaft, a package 
of papers being thrown from an express train near the point 
every day, and Colonel is always on hand to grab the package 
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the moment it strikes the ground. If the papers miss the train, 
the trainmen are obliged to throw off a dummy package, or 
Colonel will chase the train for miles. 

GLENCOE (Minn.) Register——There is a simplicity about 
the ads. that increases their attractiveness, and the paper is 
nicely made up and well printed. “ Yourself and Others” is 
something new for a personal heading. 

W. P. Deraney, Baldwinsville (N. Y.) Gazette and 
Farmers’ Journal.—Your paper continues to merit the words 
of commendation given it in this department several months 
ago. It is exceptionally neat and newsy. 

Tue Printer’s Washing Machine Company has been incor- 
porated at Albany, New York, with a capital of $15,000. The 
company furnishes a machine for cleaning printers’ rollers, 
which is said to be a great saver of time. 


A NOVEL cover enclosed one of the fall issues of the Boys’ 
Industrial School Journal, of Lancaster, Ohio, autumn leaves 
of various kinds and colors being scattered over the first page. 
The leaves would have been truer to nature if less green had 
been used. 

Tue Lowell (Mich.) Ledger says: “A. L. Pant, Frank 
Pant and Thomas Pant all subscribed for the Ledger Saturday. 
With William Pant, who was already on the list, and the pair 
we are wearing, this makes three pairs of Pants. Can any 
Michigan editor beat it?” 

Le Roy (Minn.) /ndependent.—A good advertising patron- 
age is well taken care of, while an uneven color mars an other- 
wise attractive paper. There are a large number of paid 
readers among the local items; it would be a great improve- 
ment if these could be run separately. 

A Hoe three-deck perfecting press has just been installed 
by the Muncie (Ind.) Star. This is the third press to be pur- 
chased by the Star since it was established, less than three 
years ago, each machine being capable of nearly double the 
output of its predecessor. 

On the morning of President McKinley’s death the Bir- 
mingham (England) Mail contained nearly seven columns on 
the subject, covering the details of the last sad hours as fully 
as any American paper. In addition, the merits of our martyr 
chief were set forth in as able an editorial as has been penned. 


H. W. McQuirty, Parsons (Kan.) Sun.—The Sun is a 
creditable paper from a mechanical standpoint. The large 
amount of plate matter is nicely handled, both in the make-up 
and presswork, and the ad. display needs no criticism. Some 
of the plate could be replaced by local and county news to 
advantage. 

A wRriITeR in the Boston Transcript has found something 
worse than “yellow journalism” —it is “pink journalism,” 
which it terms the “pink of yellowness.” Here is just one 
sample taken from three columns of quotations from New- 
foundland papers: “ Bond, a bumptious blatherskite; a brain- 
less, backboneless booby.” 

Kirkiin (Ind.) Journal——Your paper is well printed and 
ads. are fairly well displayed, although a few are slightly 
crowded. The box heads on the first page should have heavier 
type and lighter border, and the rules beneath should be 
omitted. In grading short items it gives a neater appearance 
if the shortest are run first. 


TuHAppEuS S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.—The only 
defect in either of the circulars submitted is in No. 1, which 
should have had a lead on either side of the column rules. To 
my mind there is not too much space occupied by the heading 
in No. 1, although I can see no particular reason for running 
the lines in a shorter measure. 


J. E. Crarey, publisher of the Berkshire Courier, Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, always has an original way of 
addressing his readers and advertisers. He has just published 
a booklet, entitled “Great Barrington as a Trading Center; 





















































a Little Talk Between Ourselves,” that was undoubtedly read 
by every business man in town, and is a very convincing argu- 
ment on the value of advertising. 

BucKINGHAM (Quebec) Post——There is _ considerable 
improvement in the news features of the Post since it was crit- 
icized in February, and commendable care is taken with the 
make-up. Ads. are also improved. The lighter head rule on 
the first page should be run at the top, and there is need of 
attention to the color in the presswork. 

SomE one has sent me a paper from Belle Center, Ohio (the 
name was torn off), with over two hundred typographical 
errors marked. It is a seven-column folio, with only four and 
one-half columns of reading matter. It would seem that such 
a paper, carrying over twenty-three columns of advertising, 
could afford to pay somebody to read proof. 

GreorcE C. Marsu, New Philadelphia (Ohio) Tribune.— 
The ads. in the Tribune are a credit to you and show careful 
treatment. Avoid letter spacing only where it is necessary; in 
the ad. of the Hub Clothing Store, issue of October 30, the 
lines “The Hub” and “Good Goods Cheap” would have 
appeared equally as well without the spaces. 

Casey (Ill.) Republican. Some good ideas are shown in 
the ads., although that of Kline’s has too many kinds of body 
letter. The best plan for grading the three columns of local 
items would be to put all the shortest items in the first column, 
carefully grading to the longest at the end of the last column. 
Presswork, particularly in the color, could be improved. 

Roscor E. Haynes, Fairport (N. Y.) Herald—You are 
doing very nicely with the make-up and ad. display. Avoid 
using too much large type in the ads.—the style of Weis & 
Fisher Company’s ad. is much better than that of William 
Slater, although the latter is well written. You will have 
greater success with the presswork if more tympan is used 
over the rubber blanket. 

Woopstock (Ill.) Sentinel—It is more than two years 
since I have seen a copy of the Sentinel. It continues to be 
carefully made up and nicely printed, and is generously filled 
with news. Nearly every ad. is surrounded with either a 
4-point or 6-point rule border, giving its pages a decidedly 
neat appearance. A few paid readers are still given better 
positions than is necessary. 

A. H. Perrico, Sandy Hill (N. Y.) Herald.—Your paper is 
very neat, and is carefully made up and well printed. Ads. 
are exceptionally well displayed. A parallel rule for head 
rules gives a better finish, and I would not indent columns 
more than six points at the top. Mr. Perrigo writes that he 
has made a flat rate of 15 cents for all set matter and 10 cents 
for plate, and that it is working satisfactorily. 

Tue Rock County Herald, Luverne, Minnesota, appeared 
early in November with the entire upper half of the first page 
given over to the title, the lower half being occupied by an 
advertisement, and the whole surrounded by a four-line pica 
border. While the design was elaborate and well printed, and 
would be quite suitable for some special issue, it is not appro- 
priate as a permanent feature of a newspaper. 

BARNESVILLE (Ga.) News-Gazette—There is too much 
sameness and too many display lines in several of the ads. 
Those of the Rouss Racket Store and Blackburn’s Drug Store 
are very poor, particularly the latter, where the only full line 
is that at the bottom. The ads. of W. H. Chambers & Co., 
Barnesville Mercantile Company and W. C. Jordan & Brother 
are the best. The running of paid readers in various sizes of 
type in the “ Persona! Mention” department is a very poor 
plan. The paper has a large advertising patronage. 

Turee South American publications of interest are issued 
from the Standard office, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic: 
The Standard, a ten-page daily in English; the Standard 
Weekly News Budget, forty-four pages in English, and La 
Argentina, a forty-four page weekly in Spanish. These are all 
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printed on a double supplement Hoe press, slightly altered by 
one of their own men to meet local demands and exigencies. 
Good, solid reading matter, instead of page after page of adver- 
tisements, as is very often found in the average South Amer- 
ican paper, seems to be the objective point of the Standard 
office. Two of these three publications, issued in the largest 
Spanish speaking city, are published in English, and are set up 
on Linotype machines by native women who have but an 
imperfect idea of the English language. 


Tue Lafayette (Ala.) Sun had the safe shown in the 
accompanying illustration left over from a fire some months 








UNIQUE SIGN OF THE LAFAYETTE ( ALA.) ‘SUN. : 


ago, and it is now used as a most unique sign in front of the 
office. 

Canisteo (N. Y.) Times-Republican.—A_ six-column 
quarto, all home print and using no plate. The reading matter 
is confined almost exclusively to local and vicinity news, there 
being about twenty letters from county correspondents. The 
large advertising patronage is well handled, with but very few 
exceptions the ads. being set in good taste, although an occa- 
sional ad. lacks distinctive ‘display, a notable instance being 
that of the Corner Hardware Store. The Times-Republican 
has a flat rate of 15 cents an inch for advertising, discounts 
being allowed on yearly contracts only. 

W. H. Titus, assistant editor of the Ellsworth 
American, writes as follows: 


(Me.) 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir,— In Tue INLAND Printer of November you mention the 
record for news established by the Monroe (Mich.) Record. The Ameri- 
can has never made any claims to record-making in the way of county 
news, believing that there are so many papers in larger fields and with 
more space that can give more. But our record for county news goes so 
far ahead of that of the Record that it may be worth mentioning. 

We print in the current issue fifty-two letters from county correspon- 
dents, representing forty-eight different towns. This is only a fa!’ aver- 
age of what we print every week; in fact, it is the smallest number we 
have printed for three weeks. The number of letters frequently run as 
high as sixty. This week, through the exigencies of press day, letters 
from ten other towns were crowded out. We have on our list about 


eighty correspondents, some of whom, from the larger towns, write every 
week, while those from smaller towns write less often. 
simply of county news. 


I have spoken 
Local news is printed largely under heads and 
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No. 43.— First place—S. A. Forquer, Peoria, Illinois. 
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No. 56.—Second place— Percy Calvert, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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No. 58.— Third place—H. A. Huff, Denver, Colorado. 
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in departments. Life is too short to count the items in the American, 
and classify them, as you have done in the case of the Record. 

I will add that this list of county correspondents has been built up 
in the last five years, by systematic work, from an average of fifteen to 
twenty letters a week. Our correspondents are not paid, but receive the 
paper free, and are supplied with stamped envelopes and stationery. 

Very truly yours, 

W. H. Tiruvs. 

The American certainly is ahead of the Record, and this large 
amount of correspondence is all nicely graded. To be able to 
keep such a large and active corps of correspondents, simply 
paying them with a copy of the paper, is also unusual. I 
should be pleased to receive copies of other papers claiming to 
be in the same class with the Record and American. 


A very large task was undertaken by the Rockford (IIl.) 
Register-Gasette when it began the distribution of 7,500 prizes 
to the 7,500 persons who guessed nearest to its actual paid 
circulation on November 1, as referred to in THE INLAND 
PrInTER last month. A committee of advertisers made the 
investigation and found the correct number to be 6,655. Only 
two had guessed correctly and it was slow work to ascertain 
in proper order those who were entitled to the remaining 7,498 
prizes. Only about 100 winners could be announced each day 
and the prizes distributed. But while there was a great amount 
of labor connected with the contest, it was still a great 
success. 

INTEREST in “ THE INLAND PriNnTeER’s Bureau of Informa- 
tion” continues, and I am frequently asked to compile accu- 
rately graded rate cards. The flat rate per inch is always 
recommended, but many publishers are not ready to adopt 
this, preferring that the rates shall be gradually increased. One 
of these requests is embodied in the following letter and it may 
interest others: 

Dear Si1r,— One of the most interesting departments in THe INLAND 
PRINTER is that so ably handled by yourself. I consider it the most inter- 
esting to newspaper publishers. The hardest thing they have to wrestle 
with is a properly graded, consistent advertising rate card. Have you any 
tables that you have compiled, based upon a weekly paper with a circu- 
lation of about four thousand? I would like a table high enough to 
admit of a discount of twenty-five per cent, because foreign advertisers 
want twenty-five per cent off from printed rates, and one embracing not 
less than the scope of the enclosed card. 

In compliance with this request the following letter was 
sent: 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your favor of the 4th, enclosing $1, 
and will endeavor to furnish you with a rate card suitable for a weekly 
with a circulation of four thousand. This circulation, by the way, is 
unusual, and you should have little difficulty in getting fairly good rates 
from foreign advertisers. The card which you enclose as a sample of 
the scope which you desire, is for a daily paper, and contains more col- 
umns than one required for a weekly. I do not suppose that you intend 
to endorse the rates on this card, as there are many inconsistencies in it, 
and the yearly rate is far below the actual cost; a column ad. by the year 
costs but 3 cents an inch, 64 cents an insertion. Composition would be 
more than this. 

The lowest rate on the following card calls for nearly 9 cents an inch, 
and you could afford to allow advertising agents a discount of twenty-five 
per cent, although fifteen per cent is all that is granted by the leading 
papers. 








; |e#i2zig2]3 
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As you gave me no idea of the prevailing price in your town, I have 
given you a rate that in my judgment you should be able to secure for 
a paper with your circulation, but if you find that it does not meet your 
requirements kindly advise me, as it can be easily adjusted. 

Yours very truly, O. F. Byxsee. 


Conditions vary widely, and a card that would be suitable 
in one town might be too high or too low in some other place. 
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It is true that the same circulation should be worth the same 
price, but it will not always command as high a price in one 
town as it will in another, and consequently in many instances 
the rate card must be adjusted to meet prevailing conditions. 
Where it is not thought advisable to adopt the flat rate per 
inch, an accurately graded card can be compiled, providing the 
prices desired for one inch one time, and one column one year 
are given. Such a card will be gladly furnished through this 
department or will be sent by return mail upon receipt of $1, 
as provided in the rules of “ THE INLAND PrINTER’s Bureau of 
Information.” 
AD.-SETTING CONTEST NO. IO. 


Another interesting ad.-setting contest has been brought to 
a successful close, there being seventy entries. This was in 
reality a triple contest, each compositor being required to set 
three distinct ads., and the result is unusually interesting. 
There were five judges — P. Kirwan, the advertiser, and the 
following four advertising authorities: F. J. Buckley, Pater- 
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No. 6.— Seventh place. 
H. H. Herrick, Salem, N.Y. 


No. 10.— Sixth place. 
Sam H. Bean, Asheville, N.C. 


PRIZE DESIGNS IN AD.-SETTING CONTEST NO. Io. 


son (N. J.) Call; James F. Jordan, Paterson (N. J.) Press, 
and Howard Davis and O. F. Leeds, Scranton (Pa.) Tribune. 
The ads. were separated into three sets, designated by the head 
lines as “Very Hot,’ “The Opportunity” and “The Best 
Place,” and each judge was requested to select the three best 
ads. in each set, with honorable mention for any others of 
particular merit. Their decisions were as follows: 

Mr. Kirwan: “ Very Hot,” 56, 29, 32; “ The Opportunity,” 
10, 69, 29; “ The Best Place,” 33, 61, 10. 

Mr. Buckley: “ Very Hot,” 72, 56, 46; honorable mention, 
21, 31, 22, 23. “ The Opportunity,” 67, 22, 10; honorable men- 
tion, 5, 58, 72, 34. “ The Best Place,” 23, 4, 10; honorable men- 
tion, 70, 5, 13, 56. 

Mr. Jordan: “ Very Hot,” 58, 57, 29. “ The Opportunity,” 
58, 34, 43. “ The Best Place,” 58, 66, 34. 

Mr. Davis: “ Very Hot,” 21, 22, 56; honorable mention, 6. 
“The Opportunity,” 62, 20, 21. “The Best Place,” 6, 22, 43. 

Mr. Leeds: “ Very Hot,” 56, 43, 22. “The Opportunity,” 
43, 21, 24; honorable mention, 25. “ The Best Place,” 43, 70, 6; 
honorable mention, 31. 

Mr. Jordan, in rendering his decision, said, “ Nearly all the 
advertisements are so well set that one could hardly decide 
which are the best,” and compliments No. 58 of the “ Best 
Place” series, on its black and white effects. Mr. Leeds con- 
sidered that No. 25, of the “ Opportunity” ads., showed the 
best idea, but that the display lacked force. Mr. Kirwan wrote, 
“When the exhibits are so’ uniformly good, as in this case, 
the matter of deciding which is best is not an easy task.” The 
table which follows shows the findings of the judges in detail, 
three points being allowed for each first choice, two points for 
each second, one for each third, and one-half a point for each 
honorable mention. None of the judges knew the names of the 
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compositors, the specimens being designated by number only, 


“Very ‘“Oppor- ‘Best 
Hot.”’ tunity.” Place.” Total. 


se k i c : 
and these key numbers appear in the second column of the o 6 OR eon CN. 6 a " ‘ 
table and are used throughout in referring to the ads.: 21 69 Charles J. Dix, Bellows Falls, 
WEEScEh Achawikswhepaceses ce te) 2 2 
“Very ‘“Oppor- “Bes ay 
Pg suite.” Place” Total. 22 5 M.L. Vincent, Newport, R.I.. 0 4% % I 
1 43 S.A. Forquer, Peoria, Ill...... 4 4 ‘ 4 -” 23 24 Edward W. Stutes, Spokane, 
2 56 Percy Calvert, Cleveland,Ohio 9 Co) % 9% 7 Wash... lk dard I Ee Bla ace cea an : : 
3 58 H.A. Huff, Denver, Colo...... 3 3% 3 i Re en MY 5s n9n sss “a . % : 
4 22 B. F. Harb, Anderson, Ind .... 3% 2 2 7} 25 32 Max Jones, Platte City, Mo.... 1 ae 4 : 
ee ee ene ae a , 4 Es 6 26 46 F. Smith, Providence, R.I.... 1 o 0 I 
6 10 Sam H. Bean, Asheville, N.C. 0 4 2 6 27 13 Charles H.McAhan, St. Joseph, 
> 6 H.H.Herick,Salem,N.Y.... 4% o 4 4M BAD s+0e reese eeeeee Seana te a . ig 7 
8 29 W.J. Moore, Brockville, Ont.. 3 1 s F 28 25 A. Lafleur, Montreal, Can..... o \y re) y% 
9 23 E.R. Stephens, Hoosick Falls, a ‘ : . 
RIN epg eke hare ky 6 : 214 There are a number of interesting features shown in this 
10 34 A.R. Ness, St. Ignace, Mich .. 0 2, I 3% table. It will be noticed that the compositors in first, third 
11 72 H. G. Harris, Canandaigua, and fourth places are the only ones whose entire work found 
- we Pg =i tel c ‘ 7 . favor with the judges. Mr. Forquer’s “Very Hot” ad. 
12 33 1omas G. McQ > ens- : = ‘ 
WAM ice ge tus 6 Z ; : received but two points, probably owing to the superfluous 
13 62 P.H. McEwan, Dresden, Ont.. 0 3 o 3 letter spacing in the panel, while his other two ads. are each 
14 67 Russell Thompson, Boulder, tied for first honors, the “ Opportunity ” ad with No. 10, and 
[SGI ; Kabdeeee so500eseaseaek 3 3 ‘ : 
a i ear co Til : a A “Best Place” with No. 6. These latter ads. are reproduced 
5 70 E. D. Berry, Chicago, IIl...... 2% 2 ; i , 
16 4 Walter Redfield, Shenandoah, herewith, as well as the work of the compositors with the 
JWR Seco eiascaieoa cen es) o 2 2 largest number of points in the total column. Mr. Calvert 
17 20 H. Hogan, Mobile, Ala........ 0 2 o ’ secured second place by the unusual excellence of his “ Very 
18 57 Charles N. Etchells, Mt. Clem- Hot ” : * is 1 : f 
ens. Mich 7 2 P : ot” ad., it receiving more than double the points of any other 
. ‘ individual ad. in the entire list. The strong point of the ad. 


19 61 H.G. Kelley, Holyoke, Mass..  o 
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No. 22.— Fourth place — B. F. Harb, Anderson, Indiana. 
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No. 21.— Fifth place — B. F. Harb, Anderson, Indiana. 
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is the thermometer, constructed entirely of type and rule, and 
a very simple task after all. Mr. Harb submitted two sets of 
ads., which each compositor was allowed to do, and it is 
remarkable that five out of the six specimens should secure 
such good positions. The photographs of the successful con- 
testants are shown herewith, and the following biographical 
sketches given: 


S. A. Forquer was born at Reading, Michigan, January 1, 1867. At 
the age of seventeen he entered the office of the Reading Telegram, 
where he remained three years, leaving to accept a position with the 
Hiilsdale (Mich.) Standard. Eight years later he leased and for some 
time published the Chillicothe (Ill.) Engineer, afterward establishing the 
Peoria County Democrat, at Chillicothe, and also issuing the Dunlap 
(Ill.) Times, which he sold last spring. Mr. Forquer is now employed 
by the B. Frank Brown Company, at Peoria, Illinois. 

Percy Calvert is an English-Canadian, born in Keighley, Yorkshire, 
England, in 1877. He was apprenticed to the trade in 1892 in the job- 
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dol 


would like to see the time of composition added to these contests, not for 


Fraternally yours, 
B. F. Hars. 


criticism, but for comparison. 


As arranged, complete sets of the specimens submitted were 
mailed to each contestant soon after the contest closed, and if 
any have failed to receive a set they should notify me at once. 
I have about thirty sets remaining, as there were but seventy 
entries, and those interested will be supplied postpaid, as long 
as they last, by sending 10 cents in coin or stamps to the 
address at the head of this department. 





DEPEND ON YOURSELF. 

Thousands of young people in this country are hunting for 
good chances, and seem to think they have very little to do 
with the good opportunity themselves except to discover it. 
But, no matter where you go, young man or young woman, no 
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rooms of the Guelph (Ont.) Herald, where he remained six years, leaving 
to take charge of the job department of the Advocate, of the same city. 
One year ago he left Canada and has since been employed by the Cleve- 
land Printing & Publishing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harry A. Huff was born at Peoria, Illinois, where he served a portion 
of his apprenticeship, which was completed in the job department of the 
Rocky Mountain News, at Denver, Colorado, in 1886. In 1890 he went 
to Honolulu and was employed on the Hawaiian Gazette. During his 
stay on the islands he visited all the principal points of interest, includ- 
ing a trip to the famous volcano of Kilauea, where he was exceedingly 
fortunate in witnessing an unusual upheaval of nature’s fireworks. Also 
witnessed the stirring times of one of the bloodless revolutions just prior 
to the death of King Kalakaua. In 1891 he returned to Denver, where 
he has since resided. Mr. Huff has entered some of the past contests of 
Tue INLAND PrinTER, and in the letter-head contest received honorable 
mention. He is at present in charge of the printing department of the 
App Engraving Company. 

B. F. Harb was born in New Corydon, Indiana, in 1864. Two years 
later his parents moved to Anderson, Indiana, which has since been his 
home. He served his apprenticeship in the offices of the Anderson Demo- 
crat, Seymour (Ind.) Business and Anderson Bulletin. With the excep- 
tion of a little more than a year, all his work has been on papers at his 
home city, he having been foreman of the Bulletin over six years, and 
has served in a similar capacity on each of the other papers, but resigned 
last summer on account of ill health, Mr. Harb is an enthusiast on 
trade journals, and says he owes much to THe INLAND Printer for the 
valuable information it has given. 


In view of Mr. Harb’s unusual success, as noted above, the 
following letter, forwarded by him when he sent in his speci- 
mens, will be read with interest: 


ANDERSON, INnp., October 1, 1901. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Si1r,— I have mailed you two sets of specimens for the ad. con- 
test. If you do not receive same O. K. let me know. This is my first 
experience in a contest, and while I do not expect to be a winner, yet I 
know the practical value gained by such contests, and also wish to see 
these contests encouraged. Heretofore I have always purchased sets 
when possible, but as that has been discontinued, I have to take a per- 
sonal interest in them. I appreciate your good work very much, and 
yours and Mr. Ralph’s departments always receive my first attention. I 


matter whom your ancestors were, what school or college you 
have attended, or who helps you, your best opportunity is in 
yourself. The help you get from others is sometimes outside 
of you, while it is what you are, and what you do yourself, 
that counts. A habit of depending on self, a determination to 
finds one’s resources within one’s self, and not without, devel- 
ops strength. Crutches were intended for cripples, not for able- 
bodied young people; and whoever attempts to go through life 
on mental crutches will not go very far, and will never be very 
successful.—Success. 





LETTERING INDIVIDUAL NAMES IN GOLD ON 
POCKETBOOKS. 


A subscriber wants to know how to letter pocketbooks in 
gold. It is presumed that the inquirer wishes to letter indi- 
vidual names in gold —that is, a separate name on each pock- 
etbook. This is done by hand in the following manner: You 
set up brass or clean-cut lead type in a hand pallet. This is 
simply a handle with an appliance at the end to hold the type 
locked up in line. Place the end of the pallet holding the type 
over a gas stove to heat, and, using a- piece of cotton, apply a 
little gilding powder to the place that is to be lettered. The 
type should be heated to a point a little short of where, if 
touched with a moistened finger, the contact will produce a 
sizzling sound. When the proper heat is secured the operator 
grasps the handle in his right hand and presses it gently onto 
a piece of gold cut on the gold cushion to the proper size, and 
then with the gold adhering to the type, presses firmly onto 
the leather in the same manner as one puts his foot down when 
walking — first the heel, and then the toe. If the leather is a 
skiver, it may first require a coat of size. Egg albumen, beaten 
up in water and then allowed to settle, is the usual medium.— 
The International Bookbinder. 
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Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and malied flat to Ed. S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Destcns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaAL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

DracraMs OF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

ConTEsTts IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements: submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Campste’s VEst-POCKET EstIMATE BLAnK-BooK.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cost oF Printinc.-— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, 1s 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposttron.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the feasiditan of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘ making’? the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Type Disptay.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill- gga 7 envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 





Howarp Gopparp, Lafontaine, Indiana.— Letter-head up to 
date. 

3ETZ & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio.—Your November blotter 
is a winner. 

FE. S. Wesszorc, Boston, Massachusetts.— Specimens neat 
and artistic. 

Nits W. Antuony, Chicago, Illinois— Specimens very 
artistic and attractive. 

L. Forrest RicHarpson, Bedford, Indiana.— Specimens 
artistic and well displayed. 

Grear & Barr, Herrin, [linois—Your work is neat, credit- 
able, and good as to display. 

GeorcE W. Keti_ey, Woonsocket, South Dakota.— Speci- 
mens neat and in good form. 

J. F. Stevens, Casey, Illinois— Specimens good as to plan, 
well displayed and attractive. 

E. W. Jone, Little Rock, Arkansas.— Specimens well 
designed and good as to display. 

Vireit E. Winn, Eufaula, Indian Territory.— Envelope 
corner attractive and well displayed. 

Ciinton Hickox, Canby, Minnesota.— Blotter good as to 
plan, well displayed and attractive. 

Jay C. Smiru, Seymour, Indiana.—Work up to date. Com- 
position and designs very creditable. 

Tony Fertet, San Antonio, Texas.—The only criticism we 
have to make on your work is that we think ,}ou employ a 
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trifle too inuch fancy metal border. In other respects your 
work is praiseworthy. 

Tue De Vore Company, Indianapolis, Indiana.— Price-list 
cover very neat, artistic and attractive. 

E. S. Puiretn, Archibald, Pennsylvania.—The general tone 
of your work is good. We have no criticisms. 

Witt MarsHatt, Norman, Oklahoma.—Blotter excellent. 
Stationery specimens neat and well displayed. 

C. E. Corey, Shenandoah, Iowa.—Taken as a whole, your 
work is very neat, well displayed and attractive. 

T. F. Henstey, El Reno, Oklahoma.— Stationery specimens 
very neat, well displayed and correctly whited out. 

News, Herrin, Illinois— Cover-page of by-laws excel- 
lent as to design and typographical arrangement. 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.—We reproduce 
three of your card specimens, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. They show 
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No. 3. 


good display, tasteful arrangement and up-to-date ideas. All 
your work is of more than ordinary merit. 

Joun R. Bertscu, Great Barrington, Massachusetts.— 
Taken as a whole, your work is neat and creditable. 

Burnett R. Davison, Winnipeg, Canada.—The two blank 
leaves in your price-list act as a fly-leaf. In this case it is 
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proper to place them in the front of the pamphlet. Really, it 
is a matter of individual preference. 

Epmunp G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania—Your work 
shows careful arrangement and tasteful type display. 

Frep S. Grasitt, Middleport, Ohio.— It requires two things 
to make good joints in rulework. One is good rule of abso- 
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copy, yet we think too much time was consumed in its con- 
struction. Your envelope box label is a good idea. 


Frep Me ton, South McAlester, Indian Territory—Your 
specimens are all good, and they reflect credit for their good 
design and forceful display. We reproduce your letter-head, 
specimen No. 4, in order to more fully answer your question 
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South McAlester, Ind. Ter. 


No. 4. 


lutely true cut and uniform height, also perfect justification. 
Your composition is very good. 

C. B. BercerseN, Lamoni, Iowa.—We see no serious faults 
in your work. It is neat and quite well displayed. 

WILLIAM SKINNER, Vernon, British Columbia.—Your cards 
are very neat, well balanced and correctly displayed. 

Wit PoLanp, Urbana, Ohio.—Your present specimens only 
tend to increase our already high opinion of your work. 

R. A. Tucker, Geddes, South Dakota—yYour stationery 
specimens are good. They are neat and in good form. 

J. I. Hawk, Fort Smith, Arkansas.— Specimens correctly 
displayed. But we have seen you do more attractive work. 

Joun C. Atten, Topeka, Kansas.—The Budd letter-head 
is certainly unique. The display is good and quite artistic. 

CuHarLes L. Powers, Bristol, Connecticut—We have no 
criticisms to make on your work. It is very neat and attractive. 

W. A. Braprorp, Coffeyville, Kansas——Ycu certainly made 
a decided improvement in your reset heading over the reprint 
copy. 

CaAstTLE-PiercE PrintiInG Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.— 
Your specimens are way above the average. They are fine. 


as to the propriety of placing the word “ The” in the left- 
hand panel. This is frequently done by many compositors, 
and while we see no real objection to it, yet we always prefer 
to see the firm name not cut off in any way. The heading is a 
very good one. 
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U. A. McBripe, Warrensburg, Missouri.— Your reset speci- 
mens evidence a vast improvement over the reprint copies. 
We reproduce the reprint copy of the Magnolia Light, Heat 
and Power Company, specimen No. 5, also the heading as reset 
by you, specimen No. 6. This latter specimen was in two 
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No. 6. 


The harmonious color schemes, good designs and excellent 
presswork certainly reflect much credit. 

Norton Moore, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania.— Letter-head 
and envelope corner excellent as to design, well displayed and 
attractive. 

Tuomas C. McQuinn, Owensboro, Kentucky.—While your 
statement heading is a decided improvement over the reprint 





printings, the ornament being printed in red and the balance 
in black. These jobs need no comment. They furnish good 
opportunities for study. ‘ 





W. Wueatty Howes, Baltimore, Maryland.—Although the 
difference in plan is but slight, yet the Slesinger No. 2 specimen 
is better than the No. 1. In regard to the White letter-head 
we believe it would have been more attractive printed in red 


504 
and black. There is not enough contrast to the blue and black. 
Your work is up to date. 

J. W. Miter, Topeka, Kansas.—July blotter too fancy. 
March _ blotter Stationery specimens neat and 
attractive. 

T. E. P., S. N.—Card is not bad. The only trouble with 
it is that the margins are too small, giving it a crowded 
appearance. 


excellent. 


Truly your 
They all 





Rozert H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
specimens are of more than ordinary artistic merit. 
deserve unstinted praise. 

J. Hervert Hinps, Eufaula, Indian Territory.—Your speci- 
mens are quite creditable. We believe you are studious 
Keep trying to do better. 

D. Gustarson, Red Wing, Minnesota.—The quiet, dig- 
nified typography of the specimens submitted by you rec- 
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We would also give the line “ Commercial and 
We think the gen- 


been left out. 
Book Printing” a little more prominence. 
eral style of the card is good. 

J. L. & Joun Me vin, Claysville, Pennsylvania.—Your spec- 
imens show that you have made a study of balance, whiting 
out and neat typographical arrangement. 

Knicut & Panuska, Centralia, Illinois—While your bill- 
head is up to date as to design, yet it is not well divided for 
color scheme. There is by far too much red. 

A. K. Ness, St. Ignace, Michigan—We see no faults in 
your work. It is good as to design, balance and whiting out. 
The designs are good and the work attractive. 

J. J. Popupa, Saginaw, Michigan.—Your work shows that 
you are a studious apprentice. It is deserving of praise. If 
you continue to study, you will surely succeed. 


GeorcE W. O’NEAL, Greensboro, North Carolina——We 





ommends them for favorable mention. 


Their artistic merit 










































































reproduce your memorial program title-page, specimen No. 9. 
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is unquestioned. We reproduce your program, specimen 
No. 8. It is out of the ordinary and an excellent piece of 
designing and composition. It will bear close study. 

M. D. Coyie, Frankfort, Kentucky—We find no serious 
defects in your work. We believe, however, that you can still 
improve it by close study. 

Tuomas LaFonp, Bad Axe, Michigan.— Stationery speci- 
mens all above the ordinary. They reflect credit for their 
neatness and good display. 

Hac E. 


very attractive. 


Stonr, Hobart, Tasmania—Courier blotters are 
Glad to see you improving in your typography. 
All specimens very creditable. 

Epwarp G. Fispeckx, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Your “ Flora” 
ornaments are artistic, and no doubt will be found very use- 
ful. Your composition is good. 

Cuarves H. Bowers, Lincoln, Illinois—The main fault on 
your card is that not enough prominence is given to the line 
“Printers and Publishers.” The wave rule should also have 


We consider this specimen educational in character, inasmuch 
as it is correctly displayed, and that the type faces are suitable 
and harmonious. Your other specimens are praiseworthy. 

Guy E. Hooper, Omaha, Nebraska.— It is not much wonder 
that your firm’s customers are pleased with their work. It is 
first-class in every respect, and would attract attention any- 
where. 

E. L. Surron, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.—We see no serious 
defects in your work. The best plan is to send one or two 
specimens at a time, and then we can be of more assistance 
to you. 

G. H. DeWrrt, Wellington, Ohio.— Considering your expe- 
rience, we think your work is good. But it has its faults. 
The horizontal rules on the cover, inside the border, are too 
heavy. It is also an error to cut off the name of advertiser 
from the matter to which it properly belongs. 


Ep H. Cotiins, Wakefield, Massachusetts.—Your specimens 
evidence good display and neat designing. A 2-point parallel 














rule, in place of the 2-point black-face rule, would have been 
better on the Cameron card. 

Joun J. Wa ter, Los Angeles, California— Blotter quite 
good. As regards the envelope corners, they are a trifle too 
large, but well designed and good as to display. 

M. W. Moreau, Chicago, Illinois——We reproduce three of 
your specimens, Nos. 7, 10 and 11. They will bear close study. 
They are commendable for their artistic typographical arrange- 
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spirit. Now, in regard to your blotters, we have nothing but 
words of praise to bestow upon them. 


Avucust Dietz, Richmond, Virginia—You deserve every bit 
of the success you have achieved. THE INLAND PRINTER wishes 
you added prosperity. Your work shows, by its genuine artis- 
tic tone, how studious you have been, and also tells a tale of 
perseverance, the sacrifice of pleasure and the success that 
awaits those who truly strive to become proficient. Your pen- 
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Location: ya xe mile south of Ravinia 


Ravinia, t2ke, Illinois. 


No. 10. 


ment and good designs. These specimens presented difficulties 
to the compositor that were successfully surmounted. All 
your work is deserving of praise, and you are to be congrat- 
ulated on account of its genuine merit. 





and-ink drawings and designing are of unquestioned merit. 
Although your parcel of specimens is an unusually large one, 
and is representative of nearly every kind of work which comes 
to a printing-office, yet we see nothing to criticize, and can 
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Aex Devinny, Kearney, Nebraska.— Envelope corner does 
not come up to the standard. The color scheme is not good, 
and we fail to see any good reason for the design. 

Cart D. Bascock, Marinette, Wisconsin——Your specimens 
do not deserve a “roast.” If they did they would get it. The 
display is forceful and correct. The work is good. 

H. B. LeBaron, Vergennes, Vermont.— Booklet artistic. 
The display is forceful and the text well prepared. Cover-pages 
artistic and attractive. Stationery specimens good. 

H. Atian Rossins, Long Branch, New Jersey.—Your cus- 
tomer was right in his choice of letter-heads. Yes, the street 
address is too large and also the name of superintendent. 

INDEX PRINTING AND PuBLISHING CoMPANY, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio.—Your work is certainly creditable. It is well designed, 
artistic and attractive. Bellefontaine brochure is excellent. 

G. T. Parxuurst, Chelmsford, Massachusetts——The only 
suggestion we have to offer is to not employ the bent rule, as 
evidenced on the Parkhurst bill-head. Otherwise, the work is 
good. 

Joun M. Imrie, Toronto, Canada.— Certainly we are much 
pleased to observe the improvements you are making in your 
work. We see nothing to criticize. The specimens are very 
neat and well displayed. 

J. R. Marsu, Roanoke, Virginia—We always point out 
defects unless instructed not to. Then, if specimens are not 
deserving of favorable comment, we throw them in the fire. 
We always aim to make our criticisms in the kindest possible 
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only praise the work in the highest terms. At some future time 
we hope to show some of your pen-and-ink work, as well as 
your compositions in type. 


Carrot C. ALLEN, Glencoe, Minnesota.—The ads. are good 
in the Register, and the same can be truthfully said of those of 
the News. It is largely a matter of individual preference as 
to which are best. We think the honors are pretty evenly 
divided. 


E. S. Drury, Grand Encampment, Wyoming.—We have just 
one criticism to make on the Herald letter-he.d. The line 
“Grand Encampment Herald” is too small. It should have 
been set in 18 point instead of 12 point. With this correction 
it would make a most excellent letter-head. 


Ropert A. Wise, Cleveland, Ohio.—While the greater part 
of your work is good, yet we desire to call your attention to a 
defect or two in the Thrun bill-head. It is ragged in appear- 
ance, too much prominence is accorded the word “ Florist,” 
and the street address. Not enough prominence is given the 
firm name. 


W. W. Anprews, Muskegon, Michigan.—Your blotters are 
very neat and attractive. The booklets are excellent. In fact, 
the work reflects credit on the compositor, Mr. E. B. Geary, 
and also on the pressman, Mr. Mark A. Liddle. The work 
shows very plainly that the people of your establishment are of 
a studious turn of mind. 

E. G. Hopxrins, Bonne Terre, Missouri—While your speci- 
mens, taken as a whole, are very creditable, yet we desire to 
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point out one or two defects in your composition. There is too 
much monotony in type appearance on the Walker card. That 
is, the type employed is too uniform as to size. Too much 
prominence is given the town address and too little tc the name 
You should pay particular attention to matters 
of this kind analyze the subject-matter well before 
attempting to display it. The type employed on this specimen 
is not suitable for this class of work. 

C. C. Ruane, Birmingham, Alabama.—-Your work shows 
that you study and try to improve. We have no fault to find 
Good display and tasteful arrangement makes it 
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We reproduce it, specimen No. 12. This program was 
30, 1791, and seems to be a very good pieée 


imen. 
printed September 
of ¢ omposition. 


Tot G. McGrew, Warrensburg, Missouri—We are pleased 
to observe the improvements you are making in the typograph- 
ical arrangement of your work. We have a small criticism 
to make on your Baconian cover-page. The vertical rules at 
top and bottom of panel should have been omitted, also 
the arrangement would have been better had you omitted the 
Jenson ornaments and set each line in the center of the 
measure. Some ornament, appropriate to the theme, such as a 


lamp or torch of learning or science could have been placed 
below the panel. 


Letter-head and other cover-page excellent. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1 
Pens AnD Typrs.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 
ProorrEADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, 
BiceLtow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 
EnGLisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and ae. Cloth, $2.50. 
Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced ” tie 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Clot 
ComPpounpDING oF EnctisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 


A book of hints and helps 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Lonc Worps.— F. W. M., St. Louis, Missouri, writes: “I 
notice in your department for October some words that are 
claimed to be longer than any other in the English language. 
I have seen in print, somewhere, bicontransubstantiationalist. 
Can you beat it?” Answer.—Yes, it was beaten by those given 
in October; because those are well-made words with reason- 
able meaning, and this is not such a word. 

PROOFREADING QUALIFICATIONS.— Editor— Have you decided 
what business to put your son at? Friend— Not yet, but 
I suppose he will be a philanthropist eventually. He never 
notices the faults or mistakes of others. Editor— Huh! He’s 
cut out for a proofreader. [This was clipped from a column 
of “jokes,” by an editor, and pasted on the door of the proof- 
room, in an office where the proofreaders have been sharply 
called to account for changing copy in the plainest and sim- 
plest case of grammatical error.] 

OrTHOGRAPHY AND OrTHOGRAFY.—We have received a copy 
of a book entitled “Our Accursed Spelling.” This title is 
taken from Bulwer Lytton’s characterization of English spell- 
ing, and is said to contain a whole argument in itself, “an 
argument,” says the editor of the book, “ which intelligent 
people are coming to recognize, as all philologists for a gener- 
ation have recognized, as unanswerable.” E. O. Vaile, Oak 
Park, Chicago, Illinois, is editor and publisher, and sells the 
book for 25 cents in paper covers, 35 cents in cloth. Although 
the present writer has never seen or heard anything that made 
him desire more than the merest glance at any such argument, 
he has no doubt that its presentment in this work is complete 
and well expressed, and believes the editor to be justified in 
the assertion that “it is just such a book as the advocates of 
simplifying our spelling have long needed —a book of small 
price, giving full and authoritative information on the subject.” 
A compilation is given of the opinions of Max Muller, W. D. 
Whitney, F. A. March, S. S. Haldeman, W. T. Harris and 
others of the world’s greatest scholars; together with a chap- 
ter on the modifications of our alphabet recommended by the 
American Philological Association, a partial bibliography on 
the subject of spelling reform, and a list of prominent advo- 
cates of the reform. Our heading presents two ways of spell- 
ing a word —the established way and the proposed new one. 
Reason for this change would not be hard to find, especially 
as the reformers desire it in all instances. Were they nearly 
so consistent in all their propositions, we might more readily 
admit that nothing but prejudice blocks the way to change. 
Custom is the strongest obstacle, and its strength is slightly 
exemplified in an article in the Rochester (New York) Demo- 
crat, from which we quote the following: “It is somewhat 




















alarming to learn that the advocates of ‘simplified spelling’ 
(may confusion betide them!) ‘express gratification over the 
progress of the present year.’ But alarm is lessened by con- 
sideration of the somewhat inadequate cause of the rejoicing. 
This is the alleged fact that the reformers have induced a few 
weak and misguided persons to pledge themselves to violently 
and arbitrarily misspell, as often as they can think of it, just 
twelve English words. At this rate the language is not in 
immediate danger from the attacks of the ‘fonetic spelers.’ 

Picture writing would be better than this sort of thing, 
more in accordance with the true theory of a visible language 
which demands that different ideas must not be expressed by 
similar symbols. It is to picture writing that the faddists will 
reduce literary English if they have their way. For the diffi- 
culty they will have created by their childish nonsense will 
be found intolerable.” 


“ Two-step.”—W. I., Buffalo, New York, writes: “Is ‘ two- 
step’ properly a compound, or should it be one word or two 
words? It is not mentioned in Webster’s Dictionary.” 
Answer.— It is a compound word, although a great many peo- 
ple do not write it correctly. Those who choose to write it as 
two words probably do so simply because they do not like to 
use hyphens, or merely because they think that others write 
it so, and they do not wish to appear cranky. If any com- 
pounding of words is done because the nature of the words is 
thought to demand it, “two-step” must be so considered. It 
is essentially, and only, a one-word name of one thing, and that 
one thing is not a step, but a dance called a two-step as short 
for “two-step waltz.” Probably the very fact that this is so 
plainly the meaning and origin of the term is the reason why 
it is not given in any dictionary. 


“ Newspaper ENGLISH.”—The IlVriter, evidently thinking 
that all bad English is “newspaper English,” includes under 
that heading a “correction ” of a letter from King Edward of 
Great Britain. Newspapers do not monopolize, are not even 
responsible for an undue proportion of, abuse of English; in 
fact, they could not abuse it worse than this “corrector” does 
in suggesting this change. “ Most truly,” wrote the King, “do 
I sympathize with you and the whole American nation at the 
loss of your distinguished and ever-to-be-regretted President.” 
The Writer says that he should have written, “at the ever-to- 
be-regretted loss of your distinguished President.” Why should 
the King be criticized for saying what he meant, and told that 
he should have said something else, which was not what he 
meant? Real misuse of words is not so infrequent as to force 
one to select a proper expression for censure. 


ANOTHER “ RerormMinG” Fap.— Prof. Alexander F. Cham- 
berlain, of Clark University, says, in Science: 

“Phonetic spelling has already made a good beginning, 
which suggests the possibility of similar intentional reforms in 
English grammar. The present writer will content himself 
with specifying certain ameliorations of grammar, which, per- 
haps, may serve, like the ten ‘rules’ for amended spelling 
proposed in 1883 by the English and American Philological 
Associations, or the list reported by the American Committee 
in 1886, as starters for more ambitious movements of reform. 
The list is as follows: 

“(1.) Drop the so-called subjunctive mood altogether. 
It is moribund in much of our best prose, and can be allowed 
to die out of our poetry with no injury to rhyme or reason, 
strength or beauty. 

“(2.) Drop inflected forms for the past tense and past 
participle, making all new verbs, whether introduced from for- 
eign tongues or made within the language itself, conform to 
the type of hit, let, etc. In America, in particular, drop gotten. 

“(3.) Avoid the use of differing forms for verb and noun. 
Follow the model of boycott, under ‘ rule’ two. 

“(4.) Avoid the use of plural forms of nouns, making all 
new substantives, whether borrowed from other languages or 
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born of the mother-tongue, conform to the model of sheep, 
deer, etc. 

“(5.) Avoid the use of Greek or Latin names for ‘new 
things.’ Follow the good example of certain scientists, and 
name them after their discoverer, the place of origin, ete. 
Make new words here conform to the model of gatling, ampere 
and the like. : 

“(6.) Avoid the use of feminine forms of nouns pre- 
viously employed with reference to males, letting the thought 
control the grammar. Drop particularly authoress, poetess, 
etc. 

“(7.) Avoid forming adverbs by inflection, using for all 
new words of this class the same form for adjective (or other 
word) and adverb. 

“(8.) Omit the conjunction that wherever possible. 
example, in such cases as ‘I know that he is dead.’ 

“(9.) Use but and as as full-fledged prepositions. 

“(10.) Drop whom, using who for both cases. 

“(11.) Ceasing the attempt to distinguish between who 
and that and that and which; let the fittest survive in each 
instance. 

“(12.) Use the pronouns compounded of self and their 
plurals both as subjects and objects. 

“(13.) Drop the apostrophe in the possessive case.” 


For 





A NEW RULE CASE. 


W. S. Chilcote, Chicago, has devised a new rule case which 
he claims has a number of advantages over others at present in 
use. The case is full size and intended to occupy position of 
lower case in ordinary double stand. The group of boxes in 
center are 134 inches high and 1 inch wide, with the exception 
of first row, and each box will hold fifteen pieces of 6-point 
rule, stood on end. The first row of smaller boxes are one 
inch deep, for rule t to 4 picas, including half picas. Begin- 
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THE CHILCOTE RULE CASE, 


ning at 5 picas at the left in second row and running to parti- 
tions, boxes get deeper by half picas till 15 picas in depth is 
reached, being the first box at the left in fifth row from bot- 
tom. Continuing, boxes increase one pica in depth to 57 picas, 
which is the deepest and last box in upper right-hand corner. 
The series at right of center partitions is a duplicate of these 
just described. The series at the right will accommodate two 
different fonts of labor-saving rule. Each box of the lower 
part will hold eight pieces of 6-point rule. Boxes not num- 
bered are intended for corner pieces and special lengths. The 
boxes at left end of case are for metal rule and corners, and 
will hold three different fonts, or each will hold two 12-point 
or four 6-point fonts. The’ case at the front is 1 inch deep, 


gradually getting deeper till 9 inches is reached at the back. 
To avoid supporting bars in frame had to confine boxes to 
position shown; but to accommodate very large fonts, the two 
series could be made into one, making each box twice the size 
as shown. 


The accompanying cut gives an idea of the case. 
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NO. III. 


(Copyright, 1901, by F. Holme. All rights reserved.) 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both in 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana- 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 
postage. Address all letters to F. HOLME, care The Inland Printer, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


—A\N taking up the subject of outline drawing 
it will be necessary for the student to con- 
sider the meaning —or the different mean- 
ings — of this word when used in a pictorial 
sense. To speak of “outlining” something 
might not convey the same meaning to two 
persons and yet to each the word might con- 
vey a clear and distinct impression. 

In the preceding lesson you were told 
that it is best “to outline the boundaries of a mass before 
beginning to draw the tone,’ and to “not make the outline 
darker than the tone it is intended to enclose.” Also that 
“each separate patch of tone, whether light or dark, is called 
a ‘mass,’ the term being used to indicate a space filled with 
tone and having a certain definite shape.” As this last natu- 
rally implies a definite boundary line as well, we repeat these 
remarks and also reproduce in reduced form the pictures that 








No. 2. 


No. I. 


accompanied them, in order to illustrate a point which is often 
confusing to the art student and especially to those who have 
been trained to draw entirely in masses — namely, the relation 
of “masses” to “ outline.” 

The silhouette is the simplest form of mass drawing and 
an outline of a silhouette may convey a suggestion of form, 
just as a silhouette itself will carry more suggestion of form 
than a white space having the same shape. Compare the repro- 
ductions from the previous lesson, numbered 1 and 2. In 1 
the black mass gives an impression of solidity and the imagi- 
nation unconsciously “ feels” the features inside of this mass, 
the eye, ear, cheek, etc., because you know that a man standing 
before a strong light would appear as a black mass. But in 


No. 2 the white space looks empty, because such an appear- 
ance of a natural object, being impossible, is utterly unfamiliar 
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to the eye and consequently suggests nothing to the imagina- 
tion. 

In the outlines made from these, No. 5, which outlines 
the head and shoulders of the man, conveys a clearer and more 
readily discernible image than No. 6, in which not the man 
himself but the background or boundary of the man is out- 
lined. 

Just at this point it will be well for you to consider one 
thing, not because it has anything to do with the “theory” 
of outline as used to determine the limits of a mass, but 
because it has a great deal to do with its application or 
practice, and that is the width of the outline you use. In 
theory a boundary line has no width, but we all know that the 
line you make on your paper has, so before you begin to 
outline a space you must make up your mind as to which 
side of your line represents the actual boundary you are trying 
to locate. 

In No. 5 it would be the outside of the line, that is, the 
boundary of the black space, but in No. 6 where the purpose 
of the black mass is to act as a background for the white 
space and thus suggest a man’s hat, head and shoulders, the 
real boundary would be formed by the other side of the line. 
This may not sound very clear when read, but as pictures 
are made to be looked at rather than talked about, you will 
be able to see what is meant by studying the reproductions. 
In Nos. 1 and 5 the space enclosed represents the man; in 
Nos. 2 and 6 the enclosed space represents the background. 
Take your pencil and experiment for yourself. Copy a letter, 
a capital T for instance. Outline it with the intention of 
making the letter black and then make another outline leaving 
the letter white against a black background. You will notice 
a decided difference in the distance between the horizontal 
lines at the top of the letter in the two drawings. Or, copy 
Nos. 1 and 2; the outlines of the mustache and the hair at 
the back of the head will convince you of the importance of 
this point in actual work. 

But, to return to the theory of outline as a medium of 
expression, you will find as soon as you attempt more than 
simple silhouettes or images formed by a single mass that this 








No. 3. No. 4 


proposition of outlining the boundaries of masses in order to 
get their proportions exact before filling in the tone becomes 
an extremely complicated one, as may be seen by reference to 
the outline No. 7 for the study in black and white masses No. 3. 
Without the finished study as a guide this set of outlines 
would be almost incomprehensible; and No. 8 in which are 
shown the outlines for the various masses in No. 4 would be 
still more confusing. But to the artist making such outlines 
their purpose would be perfectly clear because he would see in 
his imagination each outlined space filled with its appropriate 
tone and each tone properly subordinated to the general effect. 
To him these mysterious interlacing lines would be but the 
scaffolding of his sketch, resting on the foundation of his 
composition. They are merely for his own guidance and not 
intended to be seen in the finished picture. They are labor- 























savers because they lessen his chances of making mistakes in 
his work. When you have trained yourself by observation and 
practice to see clearly and to distinguish accurately the shape, 
position and relative density of masses of tone in nature, and 
to record these impressions on your paper, you will be able to 
dispense, to a great degree at least, with the tedious labor of 
outlining each separate mass. But it pays to be painstaking at 
the start, for it means labor saved at the end. And you will 
find it better and more profitable to master the elementary 
principles thoroughly than to push ahead with only a half 
understanding of them. For this reason these first lessons are 
devoted to the simplest and most important principles of draw- 
ing, and the effort is made to present these clearly, with the 
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No. 5. No. 6. 


belief that the more completely the pupil makes them his own 
by practice the more easy and interesting will be their applica- 
tion in the work that is to follow. 

The tangle of lines in No. 8 does not look much like an 
outline of anything, but it is really the foundation for the 
outline drawing which follows—the foundation in the sense 
that it, in itself, is the foundation for the tone drawing No. 4 
which is the real basis of the outline. Before an impression of 
nature can be put into outline it must undergo a sort of “ trans- 
lating” process. The eye reduces the tones of the subject to 
separate masses and in these finds its suggestion for the lines 
to be used. This process consists largely in “leaving out” 
unnecessary lines and supplying important ones. In making 





No. Io. 


No. 9. 


an outline drawing from nature or from a tone picture you will 
find many suggestions for outlines in the edges of sharply 
contrasted tones, and where tones blend softly into each other 
you find a suggestion for leaving out a line. In No. 3 where 
only white and black masses are used to produce the picture 
the line of light on the front of the nose and the edge of the 
shadow on the cheek are both represented as sharp edges, 
but in making an outline drawing from this subject the soft 
edge of the shadow on the cheek would certainly not be repre- 
sented by a sharp line, so this outline of the mass of shadow 
would be omitted. At the same time, though you see nothing 
of the back part of the hat, head or coat, your knowledge of 
the appearance of these objects should enable you to supply the 
missing details with a fair degree of accuracy. Such lines must 
often be supplied in places where not the tones themselves 
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but your own knowledge of what the tones conceal must guide 
your pencil. 

In such work your observation and memory aid the imagi- 
nation by storing up impressions from which it may draw sug- 


gestions. The training of the eye which comes from a close 
study of masses makes you better able to receive and record 
correct impressions. It also enables you to analyze your 
impressions and to distinguish between variations of tone 
caused by the difference in the color of objects and to perceive 
in the effects of light and shade the changes in form which 
produce them. 

In that one question of form, as distinguished from color 
or tone, lies the key to the problem of the relation of mass 





drawing to outline drawing. In the first you aim to represent 
nature by reproducing the tones that you see in nature, and 
while you may outline these tones on your paper to make your 
work easier and for the sake of greater accuracy, you are really 
not making an outline drawing but a map of these tones in 
which each light and dark tone is bounded by a line, just as 
the red and yellow and blue and green States are outlined on 
a map. You are outlining, for your own convenience, certain 
flat spaces which when filled with tone are intended to convey 
to the eye of the observer a representation of the tones of 
nature. But in an outline drawing you suggest with lines an 
impression of form. 

As in tone drawing, variety is produced by contrast of 
tones, so in line drawing it results from contrast of lines. A 
break in a line, the intersection of two or more lines, the use 
of lines of different thickness, of sets of parallel lines, of lines 
crossing each other —all these give variety and expression to 
line drawing. 

In outline drawing your range of expression depends on 
your understanding of the possibilities of single lines in com- 
bination. Consequently the first thing for you to do is to begin 
to observe the lines which suggest form and projection in 
nature, and to note the manner in which the lines which mark 
the outside edges of objects appear to project in front of or 
overlap each other. In the outline of the silhouette No. 5, 
there is no break whatever in the line; it is merely a continu- 
ous boundary —an edge. How this outside line might be 
changed so as to suggest the projection of the form it encloses 
is illustrated in No. 9. In this only the most obvious overlap- 
ping of lines on the outside edge has been noted, but in No. 10, 
which is more of an outline drawing, the principle has been 
carried further and the principal details have been suggested. 
In this way it is easy to suggest projections by means of a few 
simple lines. For your practice in this work make outline 
sketches of groups of simple objects placed one in front of the 
other. 

It may be well for you, before going further into the study 
of line, to begin to cultivate your “ feeling for form,” so as to 
be better able to realize it and suggest it in your drawing. To 
do this you must know something of the way in which form is 
perceived —in other words, of light and shade, which subject 
will be considered in the next lesson. 

(To be continued.) 
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This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-bookmakers. Any communica- 
tions relating to Jobs not met with In the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. 

All communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, 


Chicago. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art or Booksinp1nc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BookBINDING FoR AMaTEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 

MANnuaL oF THE ArT OF BooksinpING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 


Wants To Know Pirece-work Scaes.— O. P., Philadelphia, 
writes: “Can you furnish a comparison of scale prices, gov- 
erning piece work in different cities?” Answer— No. But 
we would like to have members of the craft send in scales from 
different cities for future reference. 

PERFORATING.—A. E. S., Wisconsin, writes: “We have 
some trouble with certain kinds of paper on our round-hole 
perforator. Sometimes the holes do not look even and clean, 
and then again it will work all right. Can you tell where the 
trouble is?” Answer—The pins may be of different lengths, 
in which case the short ones should be pulled out; or they 
may need sharpening. If the trouble occurs on bond paper 
only, use a sheet of stout wrapping-paper under the sheets, 
when feeding in, and that will enable you to perforate all the 
sheets clean and sharp. 

O_p StyLe Versus Mopern EpitTion Binpinc.—A corre- 
spondent writes: “ We are doing some edition work; have 
Smythe sewing machine, etc., but not enough to ‘keep in 
practice.’ We use strings in our books, saw the books out, 
run them through the sewing machine and then pull in the 
strings by means of needles. We also use pasted-up end-sheets, 
but have noticed this work omitted by competitors on the same 
kind of job done in other places. Is it customary to do this?” 
Answer.—The bulk of edition binding is done without strings 
and with single end-sheets. Such work having end-sheets 
tipped on before gathering, so that when books are sewed they 
are ready for the trimmer. 

CLoru Jornts.—A. E., Indianapolis, writes: “Is there no 
better method of strengthening a cased-in book than by put- 
ting cloth joints in end-sheets that are afterward tipped on a 
single leaf of the book, thus only changing the weak place from 
the joint one leaf over?” Answer— Cloth joints are used 
in subscription books mostly on account of looks, not for 
strength. It enables the canvasser to dwell on the durability 
of the binding by opening the cover and showing the cloth 
joint, whereas if the reinforcing was pasted around the first 
and last form in the book and sewed through with the book, 
and then pasted up on the cover with the end-sheet, it would 
be strengthening, but could not be shown without digging into 
A muslin strip pasted over the end- 


A practical treat- 
illustrated; plates. 





the cover with a knife. 


sheeted first and last form, say about an inch on the end sheet 
and one-quarter inch on other side of form, is the strongest 
reinforcing that can be put on a cased-in book. 

Mopern Book FINISHING.— Many recent bindings have con- 
ventional vine and sprig decorations running up the center of 
Sometimes one gouge has been used for the whole 


back. 
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stem of the vine, and in others two and three have been 
employed. The vine seems to “grow” equally as well on a 
banded crushed levant back as on a smooth calf. Most of these 
bindings are in crushed levant, with end-papers and sides to 
match in beautiful fancy marble papers. Book a is a calf back 
with red title, cut to a point, from which a vine runs down- 
ward to the bottom of the back. 0b has two bands, one-half 
inch wide, covered with a broad fancy roll in gold, and tri- 
angular spaces filled in with suitable stamps, above the upper 
and below the lower band, in gold as indicated. c is crushed 
levant with four bands, the vine running continuously regard- 
less of bands. In addition to the vine, each band is “ dashed ” 
crosswise with gold in three or four places. d is crushed 
levant with vine below the title and a sprig above. e has four 
bands placed as shown, with author, publisher or year let- 
tered between the two lower bands. These are so close 
together that only one line can be placed there. This back 
is devoid of any finishing except the lettering. The forward- 
ing and leather should, of course, be of the best, so that the 
beauty of stock and workmanship would make embellishments 
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seem superfluous. f has three bands with a narrow fancy line 
enclosing the whole back and a curved line each side the 
bands in gold. g has two bands, while i has none. h has an 
almost straight stem. j has one band with title above and 
vine below. k has genuine vellum back and corners and 
smooth brown linen sides. The finishing on this book is 
done with a brush and black paint, the brush being run from 
the left side of the back to the front edge of the cover, divid- 
ing the back in five regular fields. The design covers the base 
of each corner and runs to the edge of the cloth, the whole 
appearing more like the swirls in poster art than anything 
else. The book is a large quarto with rough edges all around. 
1 is full tree calf, smooth back, with a broad gold roll around 
each end of the book, and title in the middle of back. m is 
crushed levant, with dots at the head, and title and vine as 




















indicated. In this instance a departure is made from the cus- 
tomary title spacing on a book back, every line, including the 
volume and number, beginning at the same point on the left- 
hand side of back. 


AMATEUR BooKBINDING.—The accompanying illustration 
gives an idea of the design on the cover of a remarkable 
little volume issued from Snohomish, Washington, by Mr. Will 
H. Ransom. The designing, illuminating of initials and title, 
as well as the composition, printing and presswork, were all 
Mr. Ransom’s work. The binding is ooze leather, with the 
key plate of the title-page used as cover-design. The panels 
are appliqued silk, and this material is also used inside of 
covers. The putting together of sheets, the turning in of silk 
(which is difficult to many with long experience), as well as 


The Lady of Shalott 


By Alfred Tennyson 





BINDING BY WILL H. RANSOM. 


the manipulation of the leather, show care and neatness in 
every detail. While the silk panels are hardly in keeping with 
the character of the cover, the work as a whole is worthy of 
more than passing note. 


Tue Use or Supers on Jos Binpincs.—O. E. C., Ohio, 
writes: “In binding magazines and other publications, is it 
necessary to lace in the strings when super is used in addition 
to the paper lining? It is a question with us, which is the 
most serviceable way, pasting in without lacing or leaving off 
the cloth and lacing in.” Answer Most hard-bound jobwork 
is laced in. As such work has to be sewed by hand, the 
strings might just as well be used, both for looks and strength. 
Sometimes, when a book is large and heavy, a piece of super 
or calico should be put over the back after the book is laced in 
to reinforce the strings. It is done in this way: Cut super 
to lap over the sides as in a cased book, the length to fit inside 
of laced strings, give back a coat of thin glue, lay on super, lift 
up the board and push the overlapping super between the 
joint and board with a folder. Do the same with the other 
side, then headband and line as usual. When book is ready 
to paste up, draw the brush over the joint and pull up the 
super on the board before drawing over the end-sheet; work 
all well into the joint. Old books that have perfect backs can 
be rebound without resewing by whipstitching the first and 
last section through the joints, and then supering. 


PATENTS. 


B. F. Welker, of San Miguel, California, has patented as 
No. 686,373 a method of binding in which the signatures have 
slots cut in the back so that such slots converge in pairs. 
Securing loops are put through the slots, and the ends frayed 
and pasted to an outer sheet. 

Patent No.’ 686,538, by Horace L. Roberts, of New York, 
covers details of a signature-gathering machine, referring prin- 
cipally to the hoppers and elastic cup mechanisms. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respecttul consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

ELectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Dateary —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — building — Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —lrimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STerEotTyPiInG.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and in an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a oan list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

Mrxinc Merarts.—A correspondent asks for information 
as to the composition of stereotype and electrotype metals. 
Electrotype metal is composed of lead, tin and antimony in 
the portions of 90 pounds lead, 5 pounds tin and 5 pounds 
antimony. ‘lhese proportions may be varied somewhat, 
for instance, 4 pounds tin and 6 pounds antimony, or 6 pounds 
tin and 4 pounds antimony. ‘The mixture used for stereo- 
type metal depends on the purpose for which it is to be 
employed. ‘The best grade contains lead 75 pounds, antimony 
18 pounds, tin 7 pounds. The cheapest grade contains little or 
no tin, and about 14 pounds antimony. When mixing these 
metals, melt the antimony first; the lead should then be added, 
and lastly the tin. Stereotype metal fuses at about 630 degrees 
Fahr. 


as, 


PinHoLES.—A Massachusetts correspondent 
writes as follows: “Can you tell me the cause of holes in 
electrotype shells? Sometimes they occur in the dots of the 
letters and leaders, and sometimes they come along the edges 
of rules and large type. I wash out all my molds carefully 
with alcohol, but still have the trouble. Is it possible that my 
alcohol is not strong enough? I have been informed that 
washing out molds with a force pump, keeping the mold under 
water in the meantime, is just as effective as alcohol. If that 
is so, how large a pump would I require and what would it 
cost?” Answer—Your trouble is due to the fact that your 
graphite packs in the form. Possibly you are not using a good 
quality. More likely you do not use sufficient care in blowing 
it out. Examine your mold before flooding with alcohol or 
washing it out and see that no graphite remains in the small 
dots or sharp corners. The use of alcohol is practically obso- 
lete. The only electrotypers who employ it are those who 
insist on following in the footsteps of their forefathers, without 
knowing why. If the mold is thoroughly blackleaded and all 
superfluous graphite blown out, it is sufficient to wash it with 
a stream of water at ordinary city pressure, delivered through 
a garden hose nozzle. The object is to wet the mold, thereby 
removing the film of air from its surface, which would other- 
wise insulate it and prevent deposition of copper. 


CAUSE OF 


CLAay STEREOTYPING.—A correspondent writes for informa- 
tion concerning clay stereotyping. ‘This information has been 


given before, but will be repeated for the benefit of those inter- 
ested. Answer—The clay used for stereotyping is a mixture 
These materials are 


of kaolin, soapstone and plaster of paris. 
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purchased in powdered or pulverized form. The kaolin and 
soapstone in equal parts are thoroughly mixed with water, 
enough to make the mass the consistency of thick cream. A 
little plaster of paris is then added, mixing it rapidly and thor- 
oughly. The mass is then spread evenly over an iron plate 
which is secured to the swinging head of an old-style electro- 
type press or a press of similar description. The form, which 
should have been previously placed on the bed of the press, 
must be well brushed over with benzine. The first impression 
should be made with a piece of cotton cloth between the clay 
and the type. The cloth takes up the superfluous moisture 
from the clay and blocks out the outline of the form. As many 





Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, Mo. 


“GOOD NIGHT, PAPA,” 


as three or four impressions are usually necessary to obtain 
a perfect mold, each impression being a little deeper than the 
preceding. After the mold has been made it is floated in the 
metal pot until all the moisture has been expelled and it is of 
the same temperature as the metal. The mold is then sur- 
rounded on three sides with a bent wire and another iron 
plate clamped upon it. Metal is then poured into the open 
side and the cast cooled by spraying the iron plates with 
water, beginning at the bottom and working up toward the 
top. The process is expensive compared with the paper 
process, because it is slow. 


To Preserve OricinaAL Hatr-tones.—The following is 
from Mr. W. H. Schwarten, Chief of Printing Department, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburg: “Having noticed the article 


in the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in regard to 
removing half-tones from curved stereotyped plates, I wish to 
state that they can be removed without melting them out in 
the metal pot, and without injury and in a quick and easy 
manner, and in order to explain how it is done, it may be 
necessary to state as to how I mounted them. After the form 
is molded and the matrix dried on the steam table, I remove 
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the half-tones from the form and bend them to a true circle 
corresponding with the curve of the plate (this was done in 
a bending machine of my own design), and then take strips 
of corrugated tin about % inch wide, and solder them on the 
back of the cut, the number depending upon the size of the 
half-tones. The back of the cut is then given a coat of equal 
parts of lampblack and tobacco-juice (boiled to a consistency 
of paint), which prevents the metal from adhering to the 
back of the cut and when placed on the steam table will take 
only a few seconds to dry. The corrugated ribs, together with 
the thickness of the half-tones, should be a trifle higher than 
the thickness of the plate so that when the casting-box is 
closed the half-tones are firmly pressed against the matrix. 
To remove them, take a plumbers’ blow torch and heat the 
back of the plate under the edge of the half-tone and in two 


-or three minutes the cut will come off without injury or 


metal adhering to it, excepting the few placed where the ribs 
have been soldered, which can be smoothed off with a file 
and the cut straightened out ready to be used again. I have 
mounted and removed and remounted again hundreds of cuts 
in this way, copper, zinc and electros. With a little practice 
it is a quick and easy and also safe way. The corrugated 
strips of tin are run through a set of old cog-wheels and a 
supply made at one time to last for an indefinite period.” 





THE PRESS CLUB OF CHICAGO, 


The Press Club of Chicago had a Christmas tree, meta- 
phorically speaking, at its December meeting. Librarian Bram- 
hall had sent a tip to the publishers, who responded with 
great unanimity and cordiality, with the result that over a 
hundred books of the year were laid out on the table, cover- 
ing all subjects from philosophy to fiction. The walls and 
the big redwood table were brightened up by a collection of 
original paintings and crayons loaned by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. A series of seventeen paintings on silk by 
Keichu Yanada, member of the Imperial Institute of Japan, 
illustrating the life of Buddha, was of especial interest, and 
added to these was another series on the same subject by 
Edward Biedermann, among which a head of Buddha was a 
work of great promise. Mr. Fred Richardson, of the News, 
also sent some of his latest cartoons. The publishers who 
contributed to the Press Club library were as follows: A. S. 
Barnes, New York; Bowen, Merrill Company, Indianapolis; 
Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia; Crane & Co., Topeka; 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; Elder & Shepard, San 
Francisco; Griffiths & Rowlands, Philadelphia; Harper & 
Bros., New York; Heath & Co., New York; Henneberry & 
Co., Chicago; Elbert Hubbard, East Aurora; Tue INLAND 
PRINTER, Chicago; Jamieson, Higgins Company, Chicago; 
B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond; John Lane, New York; 
Laird & Lee, Chicago; D. Lothrop & Co., New York; A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago; Frank Morris, Chicago; A. W. 
Mumford & Co., Chicago; Noyes, Platt & Co., Boston; Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago; Outing Publishing 
Company, New York; Pacific Press, Oakland; Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago; William M. Reedy, St. Louis; Fleming 
H. Revell & Co., Chicago; Saalfield Publishing Company, 
Akron; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston; Smithsonian Institution, Washington; 
Herbert Stone & Co., Chicago; Tandy, Wheeler & Co., 
Denver. 





SLIGHTLY AMBIGUOUS. 


A Bostonian, while exploring the files of a paper printed in 
his own town a century ago, came across this rather startling 
advertisement: “H. Rogers informs those ladies who wish 
to be dressed by him, either on assembly or ball days, to give 
him notice the previous day. Ladies who engage to and do 
not dress must pay half price.” 
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TENNYSON’S ‘‘DORA.’’—W. E. HAGERMAN. 











‘“A RAILWAY JOURNEY.’’—N. P. W. SWANSON, 


WORK OF THE COMPOSITION CLASSES, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 
(See next page.) 
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TENNYSON’S “f DORA.’’— MARIE BLANKE, 


“THE VISIT.’’— BESSIE CRONBACH. 




















"A, B. ELLIOTT. ‘© 4 STREET SCENE.’’—SAM E, COOK, 





““ THE JOURNEY. 


WORK OF THE COMPOSITION CLASSES, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 
(See next page.) 











THE STUDY OF COMPOSITION AT THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


That the study of composition should have played so insig- 
nificant a part in the training of the art student of the past is 
a matter not easily understood. Certain it is that only in very 
recent years have our art schools given the subject even a 
share of the consideration that it deserves. Notions have pre- 
vailed that have done much to make the student as narrow 
and conventional as he has been. If one could draw —had a 
knowledge of form, and could paint; understood color and the 
brush — he was equipped. Composition, if considered at all, 
was a diversion. All this is changing. What was once the 
end is now but the means. And the influence for good has 
been a surprise to one who has watched the change. 

None of the American schools have given the subject more 
serious attention than the Art Institute of Chicago; and the 
classes there under the direction of Mr. Fred Richardson have 
achieved much in the short time they have been working. 
And to Mr. Richardson is due great credit for whatever suc- 
cess has been theirs, for his interest in the work has been 
most enthusiastic and sincere. His methods in the classes are 
most thorough and personal. Always is he analytical. Bal- 
ance of mass and color, line, proportion, feeling and the emo- 
tional quality — all these things are carefully considered, and 
insisted upon. That the class is popular is evidenced by the 
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Notes and Queries 


ox Lithograph, 








By E. F. WAGNER 























Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences In any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
£. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Francis Bitiinc, of Birmingham, England, in United 
States patent No. 686,574, describes a lithographic printing 
machine designed to use prepared zinc or other plates, whose 
distinctive feature is that the end of the printing-plate which 
passes last under the cylinder is free and loose, not being fas- 
tened to the bed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN JAPAN.—Judging from a recent photo- 
graph sent by one of the lithographic contributors to THE 
INLAND PrinTER from Japan, the art of picture-taking is at 
a high point of perfection there. The posé¢ is unique, the 

lighting masterly, the accessories, drapings, 
etc., artistic, and finish is just perfection. 





Unirep States LirHocrRAPHIC STONE Com- 
pANY.—A corporation is about to form under 
the laws of the State of Kentucky for the 
purpose of operating a lithographic stone 
quarry. The capital stock is set down at 
$75,000, of which $50,000 is to be issued for 
the present in the purchase of land or leases 
of lands on which lithographic stone is 
found, and for organization and working 
capital. 

TRANSMISSION OF PicruRES BY ELECTRIC- 
1ry.—The transmission of portraits, dia- 
grams, facsimiles, etc., by electricity to dis- 
tant places has at last been commercially 
perfected. The Brooklyn Eagle states that 
a company at Dover, Delaware, has been 
formed with ‘a capitalization of $1,000,000, 
which will at once take up this business of 
transmitting pictures and prints instanta- 
neously by wire. 








A LirHocrapHic CyLInpER HANnp Press.— 
A new hand cylinder press has been manu- 











TENNYSON’S ‘‘ DORA.’’—ISABEL G. TEMPLE. 


WORK OF COMPOSITION CLASSES, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 


large number of students who work with Mr. Richardson; 
that it is a success, by the grasp so large a number of them 
have upon the principles involved, and by nothing better than 
the examples herewith reproduced. In addition to the work 
in black and white, there is a class for the study of composi- 
tion in color. The people of the Institute are thoroughly alive 
to the possibilities in the work and their enthusiasm is great. 
THE INLAND PRINTER shows its appreciation of what is being 
accomplished by giving space to enough of the drawings to 
enable one to judge of the work of the students. 





I am delighted with the practical matter in every depart- 
ment of THE INLAND Printer. Every printer might do with- 
out his beer—he certainly ought not to be without THE 
INLAND PRINTER.—James R. Linton, Farnworth, England. 


“* STONEMASONS,’’— GRACE MC CLURE. 





factured by the Victoria Iron and Press 
Works, in Nurnberg, Germany, and patented. 
The same is reported to roll up and produce 
the impression, as well as throw off the sheet 
by the operation of a handle by one 
man. The capacity, says the report, is about 2,500 per day, 
size about 20 inches square. The report says nothing of a 
feeder. 


To REDUCE THE STRENGTH OF HALF-TONE TINTS ON LiTHO- 
process Work.— Process lithographers know that edges and 
half-tone tints can be reduced and softened by rubbing under 
water with “india-rubber,” but tints of large dimensions 
always give more or less trouble. Pieces of hard felt have 
been tried with excellent results. It is not necessary to keep 
the water at any depth over the work, but the mere application 
with a wet sponge is sufficient before using the felt. Of 
course the transfer must not be “rubbed up” when toning 
down tints. - 


A New PRINTING-PRESS FROM ENGLAND.—H. T. L., Horn- 
sea, East York, England, writes, asking for information 
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regarding multicolor printing machinery in America. He has 
an invention of magnitude and is looking for capital to 
develop the apparatus or press. He uses a special ink to print 
The press has no cylinder, but prints type and litho 
forms with equal dispatch. We hope to have more details in 
a short time from our correspondent. 

Tue DEMAND IN Cua FoR LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES.— Many 
years ago lithography flourished in Havana and other Cuban 
cities, when the trade in cigars was at its height, and many 
fine specimens of cigar labels reached us from there, and such 
work was often copied and imitated in the United States and 
Europe. Renewed activity in lithographic work seems to be 
springing up throughout Cuba, for we are in receipt of many 
communications from parties interested in litho work there, 


with. 
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Would advise you to get some book, 
say Geo. Fritz’s “ Photolithography,” etc. You may do well to 
apply to Middows Bros. in your city, who are agents for 


reproduced on stone. 


Penrose supply house. They can supply anything in the line 
you may need. 

SupPERIORITY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL MeEtHops.—At an 
early date, Alexandre Millerand, French minister of commerce, 
will appoint a commission for the purpose of creating a French 
school in the United States, in which young Frenchmen can 
study the methods pursued by the organizers of large indus- 
trial enterprises, and there study the processes of manufacture 
which are now pushing Americans so prominently before the 
world. M. Bouquet, director in chief of the department of 
technical instruction in the ministry of commerce, will be a 





‘*IN BED WITH THE GRIP.”’ 


asking for sources of supplies and labor for that island. There 
is no doubt that under the present peaceful condition of gov- 
ernment, lithography will again rise and progress to far 
greater importance than it ever enjoyed before in Cuba. 
Azsout PuototirHocRAPpEy.—C. N., Sidney, New South 
Wales, writes: “I am a lithographer, have established myself 
here in a small way, and as I understand something about pho- 
tography, I would like to try half-tone work on stone. I do 
not understand how the half-tone work on stone is produced. 
Would I have to get a special camera? And where could 1 
get the material and utensils needed?” Answer—The essen- 
tial thing to have, in order to get a half-tone down on stone, 
is a good screen negative. Would not advise you to bother 
in making such a negative, but have it done by a photographer 
who understands his business. This negative can be printed 
upon a stone coated with chrome-albumen rolled up and etched, 
or it can be printed upon photolitho transfer paper and then 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ont. 


leading figure. Senator Poinier will be at the head of the 
commission, which will be composed of fourteen members, 
including heads of the State and private industrial department. 
Heretofore engineering or technical students from America 
were sent to Germany, England, France, etc., but now this 
order of things has changed. Westward points the star of 
progress. . 

Orrsets on Zinc.— P. N. T., Brooklyn, New York, writes: 
“TI have had some offsets made on zinc plates for ordinary 
color-plates in solids, which I filled in with transfer ink, made 
to flow with turpentine, but when the work was printed, the 
whole key plate came up as if it had been a transfer. The 
offsets were made just as on stone; namely, the impression 
was dusted with red chalk, then run through the press. Can 
you say what was the cause of the key lines showing up 
solid?’ Answer.—The key lines showed on the plate because 
zinc is more sensitive than stone, and the turpentine from the 














fresh ink penetrated the red chalk and affected the metal 
sufficiently to leave an impression and hold on the metal. If 
you had moistened the zinc plate with water, just before put- 
ting down the offset, the key would not have shown as it did. 


How Practica Coton PLates ARE MADE FOR THE “ JUDGE” 
WeEKLy.— L. E. M., Trenton, Nebraska, writes: “I would 
like to know where to purchase Ben Day films for making tints 
on pen-and-ink drawings and also where I could get a good 
book on lithography. Are the lithographs on the covers of 
the comic weekly, Judge, colored on the original drawing? 
And I would like to know whether the sample I enclose is 
colored by lithography or color-plates.” Answer.— In answer 
to the first question, would say that there are two firms, one 
domestic, the other German, who sell shading machines. The 
real Ben Day machine, however, is not sold, but loaned out to 
subscribers at $15 per month. Tints on pen-and-ink drawings 
for. process reproductions can be made without the aid of 
Ben Day films, by executing such work on specially lined or 
corrugated paper. In answer to the second question: A good 
book on lithography is Richmond’s “Grammar of Lithogra- 
phy,” D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. To the third 
question I will say that the method of making these colored 
plates (as sample sent, etc.) is about as follows: A drawing 
of the black is made on stone, from which are made three 
impressions. These impressions are “offset” on three dif- 
ferent stones; a yellow, a red and a blue, respectively, are 
then drawn to conform with the lines of the black or key 
plate; then when these three different stones are successively 
printed, one in yellow, one in red and the last in blue with the 
key plate in black, containing the character detail and outlines 
of all, the result will be a highly colored and often artistic 
picture. The process is much quicker than metal line work, 
and the color-plate part is much simpler and far more suscept- 
ible of varied effects than any other method; besides, any 
type matter that is desired to be printed along with this pic- 
torial work can be added by means of the transfer process. 
The sample you enclose has been done by the means described, 
of course by the aid of Ben Day stipple and half-tone films. 


Some Particutars Asout LirHocRrAPHY AND Its Cost.— 
F. S., Thomaston, Connecticut, writes: “Not owning the 
slightest knowledge of lithography, I take the liberty of 
addressing you in the matter, etc., to give me: (1) A descrip- 
tion as plain as possible how lithography is done. (2) 
Machinery used. (3) The cost to produce cards like enclosed 
sample. I am a printer, and supply the Sunday-schools all 
over the country with these cards, but I think it would be more 
economical to make the whole card instead of buying them and 
then put on the printing. (4) Mention any book concerning 
lithography.” Answer—(1) Lithography is the art of drawing 
on a smooth or sand-grained surface (preferably pure lime- 
stone) and printing therefrom by chemical principles, i. e., 
without raising the work like type, or cutting (indenting) like 
on copper or steel plate. (2) The means used, as aids to the 
artist, are corrugated films by which large surfaces composed 
of lines or dots are quickly covered, saving a great amount of 
handwork. The air brush and ruling-machine, pantographic 
and rubber-reducing machine can also be counted as auxiliaries 
to the artist’s work, not forgetting the immense advantage 
afforded to lithography in the photographic process, in ren- 
dering printable pictures on a flat surface. The machinery 
used for printing consists of small hand presses for taking 
impressions from small stones for transferring, large hand 
presses for making the transfers for the steam press, and 
flat-bed, rotary and multicolor presses for printing sheets of 
the size of 40 by 60 inches and over. (3) Cost to produce 
cards like enclosed sample would mean a large outlay of 
money. To produce an original sketch of each card would 
require a historically true piece of work by an artist, cost 
say from $25 to $100 for each. The making of the seven litho- 
plates say from $50 to $75. To print with profit, a large num- 
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ber of subjects are required and big editions must be run off. 
Each transfer (seven required for each edition) would cost 
$10. The stones from which this work would be printed 
would cost something like $3,500 to $4,000. The steam 
presses cost from $4,000 to $5,000 each, and to run one alone 
would never pay. The help for each press: one transferrer 
($28), one pressman ($25), one feeder ($15), stone grinder 
($12), and helper ($10) — would amount to $90, without the 
office help necessary, and superintendent. Rent is high, insur- 
ance is high. In short, this line of lithographic printing is the 
most difficult to manage and it requires great capital and 
extended territory to work on. (4) Good books on the technic 
of lithography are Richmond’s “Grammar of Lithography,” 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, or D. Van 
Nostrand Company, New York, or Geo. Fritz’s “ Photo Lith- 
ography,” G. Genert, New York. 


THE Krnp or Recruits THAT ArE WANTED IN LITHO 
EsTABLISHMENTS.—J. J. T., Providence, Rhode Island, writes: 
“T am a young man of twenty-three years of age with six 
years’ training in an art school, have good knowledge of 
crayon, pen, ink and color work. Do you think such a young 
man could get a chance in the art department of some litho 
house in New York?” Answer.—Without doubt, if our cor- 
respondent has put the six years to good use, training in an 
art school, under fair instructors, he will have no difficulty 
in securing an easy position with fair remuneration in New 
York or any other large city. I hardly think it would be nec- 
essary for our correspondent to look far away from home, as 
right in the city of Providence is a model litho establishment 
which would gladly avail itself of his services, the Provi- 
dence Litho Company. Only exceptional talent, which is 
always in demand, should be advised to come to New York, 
as this city is pretty well represented in second and third rate 
lithographic help. 

Tue EpucaTion oF A LitHo Artist.—J. H., New York, 
writes: “Is it essential for a litho artist to possess a thor- 
ough education — outside of being able to draw correctly? 
In other words, must he have what is called ‘ book learning,’ 
and if so, why? Considering that he has taste and an eye for 
drawing, is he not a mere mechanic after all? A few remarks 
on this subject would be appreciated by an old printer.” 
Answer.—What is the use of a large library if the owner has 
not the power to pick a needed book at a certain moment, con- 
taining a given history, recipe, illustration or description? 
It is the same with education, which, to be of use, should con- 
sist of such mind training as to give that power that can dis- 
criminate, separate, arrange, devise and acquire thougnts. We 
see interesting discussions regarding the branches which, for 
instance, the lithographer, the process worker, the printer, 
should study —in order to familiarize himself with the funda- 
mental principles of his calling and excel in its pursuit. Now, 
an ordinary mechanic is required to understand the nature of 
the materials which he is using in his business; in some 
instances this is a very simple matter, still all laws of science 
enter into it more or less. Take the lithographic crayon artist, 
for instance; he must be able to copy very closely, he must 
be a judge of color and color values, and color in the abstract ; 
he should understand the theory and chemistry of color, and 
also have a fair idea of the mechano-chemical principles under- 
lying the processes going on while the drawing, etching and 
printing of the work on stone is progressing. He is called 
upon to verify his work by perspective, geometric and optical 
laws, into which mathematics enter without invitation. So, 
all in all, in order to succeed he must be, if not just a finished 
artist, esthetically cultivated; must have read extensively so 
as to have a knowledge of the world and its history. He must 
be familiar to a certain extent with the sciences or natural 
philosophy, and without question he must be master of certain 
tools like the crayon, the scraper, the color box, the air brush, 
the stump, the shading film, the pen and brush. 
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Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Querles recelved before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered in the next Issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
Ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are Invited to call upon us for competent .men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be furnished on request. Address Machine 
Composition department, THE INLAND PRINTER, being careful to 
enclose stamp. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Mecuanicat DetaIts oF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ApJjustT- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype OPERATOR’S ComPANIon.- -A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives_ detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this vaiu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

Proper FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarv.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

Facstm1te Kreysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest two-letter 
Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed on heavy 
manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by practice on 
these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information as to 
manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue Pocahontas Times, published at Marlington, West 
Virginia —a town of 150 inhabitants — has installed a Lino- 
type. 

As an indication of the world-wide adoption of the Lino- 
type, it is announced that Linotype machines are about to be 


introduced into the Central Government Press, Calcutta, India. 

THERE are 104 typesetting machines in use in Austria — 38 
Typographs, 34 Linotypes and 32 Monolines. In Switzerland 
there are 40 machines —22 Typographs, 9 Linotypes and 9 
Thornes. 

CrippLe Creek, Colorado, has produced the latest “ quick ” 
in the person of Harry Warring, who pounded out 3,403 lines 
equaling 88,478 ems of type, in eight hours recently on a 
Linotype speeded to 84 revolutions per minute. 

Tue San Francisco supply and stockroom of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company has been placed in charge of Mr. 
F. C. Van Schaick, late machinist of the Bulletin, who will 
carry a full line of supplies at 329 Sansome street. 


CLaupeE Couse, of Dayton, Ohio, went after the speed 
record last month and battered the keys till the linometer 
hands indicated that he had set 84,500 ems in the eight hours. 
Ten thousand an hour nowadays is an almost daily occurrence. 

A BEGINNER’s AVERAGE SpEED.—“ Anxious” is anxious to 
know what speed the average operator should attain after 
five months’ steady practice on the Linotype. Answer.—We 
should say a speed of 4,000 ems per hour would be a good 
average. 

New York operators in book offices have been granted an 
increase in wages of $1 per week, to take effect January 1, 
1902, making their scale $21. Employers have agreed to an 
additional increase of 50 cents per week, to go into effect one 


year later. 

Some of the best operators in the city of New York are 
women. There are at least two offices owned and conducted 
by women who are Linotype operators. The machines in the 


printing-office of the Library Bureau, Boston, are in charge of 
women solely. 
C. A. ALBRECHT, at one time machinist on the New York 


Herald plant, now of Berlin, Germany, has been granted a 


patent in England on a mechanism by means of which the 
slug is first partly ejected from the mold, the sides then 
trimmed and the slug finally entirely ejected from the mold. 


EvizABetH J. BARcLAy, operator-machinist, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who has charge of a Linotype in her father’s printing- 
office, has sent THE INLAND PRINTER some samples of her 
work on the machine which prove her a master hand. Tabu- 
lar work and intricate border combinations are Miss Barclay’s 
favorites. 

THE Lanston Monotype Company will open a branch office 
and supply depot in Chicago, where the work of the Mono- 
type will be demonstrated and a supply of repair parts kept 
on hand for the benefit of Monotype users. W. L. Lightbown, 
who has been erecting machines for the Lanston Company 
for a number of years, and Mr. Scarrett, an expert operator, 
will be in charge of the new branch, which will be opened 
during the month of January in the Caxton building, 334 
Dearborn street. 


Two-LetTteR CASTING APPARATUS.— Reader ” asks wherein 
the casting apparatus of the two-letter machine differs from 
the single-letter machine, and what the difference in the key- 
board. Answer.—In a two-letter machine small-cap or italic 
words or letters are caused to enter the assembler by using a 
shift key so that they are assembled at a slightly higher level 
than the roman characters in the same line. The first ele- 
vator has two ribs of grooves for sustaining the matrices in 
the positions given them in assembling the line. The mold 
also has transverse grooves for sustaining the lower ears of 
the matrices at either level. There is no difference whatever 
in the casting arrangement. The keyboard differs only in the 
addition of additional characters—the small caps —these 
characters being principally combined with the figure keys, 
italic figures running as pi-box sorts. 


Tue Chicago Daily Newspaper Association has proposed 
a new agreement with Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, 
to go into force upon the expiration of the present agreement, 
March 21, 1902. They wish all bonuses and piece work abol- 
ished and a straight time scale adopted — 52% cents per hour 
for day work and 57% cents per hour for night work, not less 
than 39 hours per week to constitute a week’s work. Learners 
on machines are proposed at a ratio of one for each ten 
operators, to be paid at the rate of 12 cents per thousand ems 
for day work and 13 cents for night work until they are able 
to set 4,800 ems solid nonpareil on an average. Apprentices 
are asked for in the same ratio in each different branch of 
work — machinists, operators, ad. men, floor men and proof- 
readers. The proposed machinist scale is: Head machinist, 
$27 day, $30 night; assistant machinist, $18 day and $20 night ; 
machinist helpers, $15 day and $17 night. 

IMPROPER ADJUSTMENT OF CLUTCH.— H. F. Albeit, Gazette, 
Niagara Falls, New York, writes: “I am having trouble with 
the automatic stopping pawl and catch on an old-style machine. 
I enclose drawing showing points affected. At the engaging 
points on pawl and catch both wear, the pawl much more than 
the catch. I put on a new pawl and catch recently and the 
pawl is quite badly worn already. I set pawl according to 
directions in “ Linotype Manual,” but it still seems to grind. 
I have cleaned. clutch thoroughly and have taken care that 
no oil gets on inner surface of clutch pulley, but the trouble 
still continues. Another trouble I have is that the second 
section of the escapement cover, covering lower-case “v” to 
“ :” inclusive, gradually rises as a line is assembled from that 
section, allowing matrices to fall out of proper position. Can 
you help me?” Answer—The clutch of your machine is set 
too tightly and causes pawl and catch for same to come in 
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contact too violently before the clutch is thrown out. Adjust 
clutch by means of nuts on end of driving shaft until there is 
a space of 1-16 of an inch between the collar on the shaft and 
the bearing of same. Oil on the inner surface of the driving 
pulley would merely cause the clutch to slip instead of taking 
hold properly. With regard to the magazine difficulty, it is 
probably caused by a bent or battered matrix which does not 
slide freely down the channels, thus allowing the front pawl 
in that channel as it rises to strike the ear of the matrix, 
lifting the matrix slightly and raising the cover. This would 
be more likely if the keyboard were speeded above the proper 
limit, causing too quick verge action. 


Gus. E. WALLIN, a Chicago printer, has applied for letters 
patent on a device which is calculated to obviate an annoyance 
that has been ever present since the first Linotype slug was 
placed upon a galley. When the slug-casting machine first 
made its appearance, the “devil” showered congratulations 
upon himself in the anticipation of the natural lightening of 








THE WALLIN LINOTYPE SLUG HOLDER. 


his work in pulling proofs. Instead of the old, tiresome 
process of locking up the galley with side-stick and quoins, 
all he would have to do, he reasoned, would be to hold his 
finger against the last line on the galley, pass the brayer over 
it and pull the proof, with no fear of “pi” attached to the 
process. But it has been found that the results of this quick 
process are not always so good as those of the good old days. 
When the slugs get off their feet, and as the galleys in some 
large establishments are filled as closely to the foot as possible, 
it frequently occurs that there is no room for a metal base or 
other heavy object to hold the last few lines perfectly upright. 
And then, too, the loss of lines off well-filled galleys in many 
offices, when being placed into or removed from the rack, has 
always been a source of great annoyance. Mr. Wallin’s appli- 
ance, a cut of which is shown herewith, is a simple holder, 
made of steel wire, bent and tempered, having a spring clutch 
on one end for adjustment to the side of the galley, and an arm 
extending along the upright surface of the last slug, holding 
the entire contents of the galley firmly in position. 


Leciste “ Copy ” Is EssentraAL.— From Charles H. Bowers, 
of the Lincoln (Ill.) News-Herald, THe INLAND PRINTER has 
received what he says are several specimens of “ copy ” which 
were handed to him to be set on the Linotype in the above 
office. His opinion that they are pretty “tuff” specimens 
hardly expresses it. THe INLAND PRINTER has on numerous 
occasions advised users of typesetting machines that if they 
would expect results from their operators they must positively 
provide legible “copy.” It is too much to ask of an operator 
to attempt to decipher the rudimentary hieroglyphics of every 
contributor to a newspaper or magazine, to supply punctua- 
tion, correct capitalization, reconstruct sentences, correct the 
author’s spelling of proper names and generally read his mind 
at the rate of five or six thousand ems per hour. Machine 
operators’ time is generally the most valuable in the printing- 
office, and therefore all means should be taken to cause as little 
interruption of his work as possible. Not only should all 
“copy” be edited before being put in the operator’s hands, 
but none should be accepted that is not typewritten, unless in 
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an unmistakably legible handwriting. The matter of size of 
sheet on which the “copy” is written is also of importance. 
Sheets should be cut to fit the size of the machine copyholder 


and written on the long way of the 





—about 7 by 9 inches 
sheet. Small sheets of copy necessitate the operator handling 
much paper during the day’s run, and means many minutes 
lost time, while sheets larger than the above dimensions are 
difficult to handle on the machine. If you would have your 
operators set forty thousand ems in eight hours, provide them 
with “ copy ” that can be read at that rate of speed. 


Wuat Is He Here For?—In an article in the Quad Box, 
published in St. Paul, Minnesota, A. D. Scougal gives expres- 
sion to thoughts which have been in the minds of many printers 
since the advent of the machine and the machinist into the 
composing-room. ‘The question has been whether the Lino- 
type machinist is supposed to be an aid to the operator in 
getting the best results possible out of the machine, or whether 
his legitimate occupation is as an ornament, an autocrat, or a 
bully, as his mood inclines. Mr. Scougal writes: “ The Lino- 
type machines of the Twin Cities are in a deplorable condition. 
An operator has a hard time to get up a decent day’s work 
because of ‘sticky’ letters, bad metal regulations and a gen- 
eral maladministration of the adjustments of the first and 
second elevators and the distributors. Some machines compel 
an operator to stop his work and get up and start the dis- 
tributor as many as a dozen times a night or day. These 
things are all easily fixed if only the machine tender had the 
industry. The main fault with many machinists is that they 
want to sit and watch the wheels go round all day or night, 
as the case may be, and then go home before the operator has 
had time to paste up his much-abbreviated string — abbrevi- 
ated by reason of the machine tender’s indolence.” This is, 
unfortunately, the condition of affairs in many other cities. 
While there is a large number of offices in which the machin- 
ist realizes that he is paid for keeping the machines in first- 
class running order, and does faithfully perform his duty, it 
is undeniable that there are others where a straight day’s work 
without a breakdown is unknown, and the operator is harassed 
from start to finish with hot metal, cold metal, back and front 
squirts, letters failing to respond, and all the other troubles 
consequent upon the neglect on the part of the machinist to 
attend to his work. The machinist who allows his machines 
to become so run down as to keep him on the jump from 
morning till night may appear to be earning his money, to the 
superficial observer, but the man who keeps his machines in 
such a state of adjustment and:repair as to have few stops 
and never half a dozen machines “down” at once, is a much 
more valuable man and efficient machinist. But the indolent, 
lazy machinist, who allows an operator to worry along day 
after day with a troublesome machine and refuses to remedy 
it so long as the machine will turn a wheel, not only puts the 
operator to nerve-wrecking torture, but reduces the output 
of the plant to an extent for which he should be held strictly 
accountable. Some operators, to be sure, are highly imagi- 
native; they claim the machine is doing impossible things 
An apparent attention to their complaints, however, will in 
every case result in a declaration that “ it’s all right now,” and 
confidence is given the operator that he can depend on his 
machine. One great trouble has been that publishers and pro- 
prietors have come to believe that the machines can run them- 
selves, with only an occasional oiling by the janitor. Such 
machines never being in proper condition to do a day’s work, 
are never known to run an hour without “ bucking,” and the 
pressman, galley-boy or fledgling machinist is constantly oil- 
ing, filing, oiling, taking apart, oiling, hammering, oiling, put- 
ting it together and then oiling it some more. The plant is 
thus run “ without a machinist,” and the proprietor would be 
surprised to learn that were the machines properly cared for 
they would run all day and all week without a stop. He 
thinks breakdowns, lost time and big repair bills inseparable 
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from typesetting machines, and they are where an incompetent 
or indolent man has charge of the machines. 


A Junior Linotype.—The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
announces that their new composing machine, Linotype Junior, 
will be placed on the market in February. It is a $1,500 
machine, with interchangeable brevier and minion faces, and 
adapted for measures up to 13%4 ems. It is simple, strong and 
reliable. It uses long matrices similar to those used in the 
Rogers Typograph. These matrices hang continuously upon 
stationary endless wires or guides. There is one guide for each 
letter, and all the matrices bearing that letter travel on the 
one guide. The guides are separated horizontally at the points 
where the matrices are stored in groups upon them, to be 
released one at a time by escapements actuated by finger keys. 
The guides converge from these storage points downward as 
in the Rogers Typograph machine, in order to bring the 
matrices into a common line. From the assemblage point the 
guides are carried in two parallel vertical tiers to one side in 
order to guide the composed line of matrices to the casting 








THE LINOTYPE JUNIOR. 


mechanism. From the casting mechanism the guides are con- 
tinued upward to the rear end and then extended downward 
in diverging lines to the points from which they started. There 
is an overhead endless chain carrying a depending finger. 
When the composition of the line is complete, the operator 
touches a handle and the finger pushes the line of matrices 
before it to the casting mechanism, consisting of a mold and 
melting pot similar to those in the ordinary Linotype. The 
line remains at rest until the casting operation is finished, after 
which the finger continues its course, pushing the matrix line 
upward before it to the upper ends of the guides, on which 
the matrices descend in diverging lines to the groups from 
which they started. The justification is effected by wedge 
spacers. All the operations are automatic; one line may be 
composed while the preceding line is being cast. It is stated 
by the Linotype Company that the machine is the result of 
experiments with various constructions, and that it is particu- 
larly adapted to meet the needs of the smaller offices having 
no skilled mechanics. The machine is not, however, adapted 
to do the amount or the variety of work performed by the 
standard Linotype, and is not intended for book-offices or job- 
offices having sufficient volume of work to justify the use of 
a larger and more expensive machine. 


PATENTS. 


Arthur S. Gilman, of Cleveland, Ohio, is an inventor and 
designer of machinery in the Linotype field. His latest patent, 
No. 685,980, is styled a linotyping and typesetting machine. 
It is very evidently more of the former than the latter, and 
relates principally to a distributing mechanism suited to a 


Linotype machine. The dead matrices fall into the top of a A- 
shaped frame, and, through the action of assorting bars, are 
directed to the proper channels located below. The mechanism 
is more complicated than that of the Mergenthaler machine. 
Patent No. 686,029, by E. S. Crane, is assigned to Mr. Gilman, 
and shows special forms of matrices and minor devices suited 
to form parts of the Gilman machine. 

Philip C. Lawless, of England, has patented in the United 
States No. 687,691, an automatic wiper for the mouth of the 
metal pot of a Linotype machine. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company of New York has 
acquired patent No. 687,627, by Charles Holliwell, of England, 
on an improved form of mold and casting mechanism for the 
Linotype. The combination is designed to carry either an 
ordinary Linotype mold-block or a fudge mold-block. 





STRIKE OF COMMERCIAL ARTISTS IN CHICAGO, 


On December 7 the entire force of artists employed in the 
art department of the Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, 
walked out on strike. The Binner Company state that the 
strike was declared because they hired a young man as an 
apprentice and refused to discharge him on the order of the 
“Commercial Artists’ Association.” It appears the artists 
have a union called the “ Chicago Commercial Artists’ Asso- 
ciation.” “They have some very peculiar rules on appren- 
ticeship,’ declared Mr. Hinners, the treasurer and general 
manager of the Binner Engraving Company, “some of the 
points of which are that employers are not allowed to hire any 
young men as apprentices whom they think have talent and 
would make proper timber to develop into good artists. Their 
rules stipulate that they will furnish all apprentices, giving 
the employer no voice whatever in the matter as to whom he 
may hire and whom he may not. Another point on which 
the disagreement was based, and for which they walked out, 
was that their association permits one apprentice to five jour- 
neymen, and this ratio is kept up in their association as a 
body. The rule does not stipulate that this shall be the ratio 
in each shop, therefore the absurd possibility exists that one 
shop in town may have all the apprentices and no other shop 
in town could have any, simply because the limit of appren- 
tices is filled, and no young artist can work in the city of 
Chicago whether he would wish to join the union or not. 
An effort will be made immediately to settle the matter, but 
there can be no settlement until this rule is changed, for we 
as employers will insist that we have some rights as to whom 
we shall employ and whom we shall not employ, and shall 
have the right of selecting talent where we can find it.” 





FROM “OMAR.” 


A little book of verse 

Underneath the bough, 
A loaf of bread, 

A jug of wine — 

And thou 

Sitting in the wilderness beside me — 
Oh! wilderness, thou 

Art Paradise enow. 


VERSION IN GERMAN. 
A pretzel, und zwei stein 
Of peer — und dow 
Mit sigsteen kinder, 
O mein lieber frau, 
Sitting der pright peer garden 
Happy in — 
Ach, dis wass Baradise 
Alreaty now. 





THE GREATEST TRADE PAPER ON EARTH. 

Enclosed please find my belated renewal of subscription to 
the greatest trade paper on earth. I never meant to let this 
happen, as I can not do business without THE INLAND PRINTER. 
—A. L. Chipman, Poland, Maine. 
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Letters designed and rast by 
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How additional sizes of the Series are noln 
ready, 14,24, 30 and 36 point, greatly 
extending the usefuluess of this 
popular letter in all kinds 


of good typography 
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Engravers Old English is Patent applied for in America and Registered in England 




















48 Point Elite Border 29 inches $3.00 





























LINING JENSON CONDENSED 











HE word Jenson is known 
| to the printers and Iaymen . + 

x ) of every printing establish The Lining 

ment in the world as being 


the name of one of the most useful Jenson Condensed 
of type faces. The letter before you 


is yet more useful. It satisfactorily Series 
covers every purpose of a type face 











Comprises only the sizes 




















that are necessary: 
Useful alike for job work 
of all kinds, oldstyle book | [? S 

composition, magazine or I} 1ZeS 


newspaper ads, and is an From 8 to 72 Point 
ideal news heading Type shown on opposite page 


That ’s pretty nearly everything 
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: and News Work 
"4 LINING JENSON CONDENSED i admirable letter f 
The Lining Jenson Condensed can be used to gt crcrtendy ot“ vomcabesoaea 
imitate or reproduce antique books, of narrow THE 8-POINT SIZE is especially desirable for the itemized 
P parts in advertisements of department stores, being 
pages, with most excellent results. As shown compact and legible, with plain figures. 
{ ALL THE SIZES kept in stock, and ready f t 
here, when used for that purpose it should be sera te —_ sl ome he iat 
very Closely spaced, never more than a 4-em iis Hpeitad Goals. Thiet Gein Gecteeal eae. 


space, and preferably less. The object is that 
no light spots will appear in the page. Never _ 
widely space Lining Jenson Condensed type, All sizes are accurately aligned with even 
wherever you use it. This advice we give for point justification 

the benefit of the few printers. We apologize 




















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 











LINING JENSON CONDENSED 








8 Point 16A 32a $2.00 

LEGIBLE SMALL CHARACTER Finished Straightaway Reading 
10 Point 14A 28a $2.25 

MODERN AND LEGIBLE Lining Jenson Condensed 
12 Point 12A 24a $2.50 


FINEST IDEAS CAME Number Removed $23 


14 Point 10A 20a $2.75 


HONEST EDITION Prints Strong Clean 


18 Point 8A 14a $3.00 


LIGHT FORMS Leading Modes 


24 Point 6A 10a $3.50 














NEW HOPE Grand Front 


30 Point 5A 8a $4.00 


GRAINED Broken 45 


36 Point 4A 7a $4.75 


MEANS Plentiful 


42 Point 4A 6a $5.50 


BRISK Market 


48 Point 4A 6a $7.00 


HEAD United 


60 Point 3A 4a $9.00 ° 


E Cash 


72 Point 3A 4a $10.50 


DIM Bird 


Lining Jenson Condensed is Patent applied for in America and Registered in England 











The designing and manufacturing of type, to fully 
meet present-day requirements, calls for much more 
than artistic and mechanical skill. The typefounder 
to be successful, must not only understand the needs 
of the printers, but must anticipate them. To do this 
he must be thoroughly well informed as to what is 
going on in every branch of the business and in all 
sections of the country. That is the unique position 
occupied by the American Type Founders Company. 
Its salesrooms are so distributed and its patronage 
is so diversified that it is at all times in close touch 
with type users and is enabled to foresee their needs 








Printers will do well 
to observe the liberal 
font schemes and the 
very moderate prices 


Both should impress them favorably 
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fact that the Jenson! 
has more nearly tha 
any other approache 
such usefulness. Thi 
is mostly due to the 
peculiarities of the | 
sharpness of cut an 
medium face weigh 
giving legibility and 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUN 


The new Lining Jenson Condensed series shown herewith 
affords an example of this foresightedness. While it is 
nearly impossible to design a type face that can be used 
satisfactorily in all classes of printing, it is a noteworthy 





JENSON CONDENSED TYPE 


In Jenson type my printer knows 
The height of typographic pose; 
The black-faced letters cross the page 
Like mummers of some by-gone age 
In solemn, sad funereal rows. 


No matter what is said, ‘‘it goes,” 
Though doggerel verse—puerile prose, 
If but its wretched rantings rage 
In Jenson type. 


Go, foolish rhyme, and dress your woes 
In this prevailing garb of those 
Who call all well that fits the gauge 
Set by the mediaeval sage— 
You, too, may conquer, I suppose, 
In Jenson type. | 
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A DECORATIVE ARTIST. 


The accompanying illustrations are bits of the decorative 
work of Mr. Adrian J. Iorio, who also designed the cover of 
the present issue of THe INLAND PRINTER, as well as the head- 
ing and initial on the first page of the magazine. He began 
his work as a designer with Will H. Bradley in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1895, and when Mr. Bradley moved to the 





ADRIAN Jj. IORIO. 








University Press at Cambridge, to assume charge of the Way- 
side Department, Mr. Iorio went with him, remaining there for 
some time. Later he withdrew from the University Press and 
opened a studio of his own in Boston, where he is now located. 
Mr. Iorio’s work has been chiefly decorative, book illustrat- 
ing and illuminating, magazine covers and advertisements, 
book-plates, posters and designs for the higher class of com- 
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mercial printing. While all of his work shows the Bradley 
influence, it still has a certain individuality of its own. He is 
studying hard, and other work is looked for from his pen that 
will be worthy of notice. 





NEW USE FOR PAPER. 


“Those fond of the delicacy will perhaps be interested to 
learn of the very latest innovation in the bologna and sausage 
making industry,” says an exchange. “One of the largest 
bologna manufacturing concerns in New York city has just 
received its consignment of the new envelopes, which had been 
ordered a short time ago from a firm in Germany. These new 
envelopes, made entirely of paper, are to supersede the skins, 
which never have been entirely satisfactory from a hygienic 
standpoint. The new paper envelopes are made in Wiirtem- 
burg.” 
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Under this heading it is proposed to record from time to time 
methods and instances helpful toward establishing the printing 
trade on a more generally profitable system. Contributions are 
solicited to this end. 


A REVIEW OF MR. DANDO’S RECENT BOOK. 


A book has been written and recently published that marks 
a milestone on the road toward the improvement of the finan- 
cial condition of the printing business. J. Cliff. Dando, in his 
book, ” Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of Manu- 
facture,” has a message of vital importance to the craft, and 
the craft is in as sore need of it as ever in days of old were 
the tribes of Israel in need of the burning words of the 
prophets. While it is no doubt true that, figuratively speak- 
ing, there will arise thirty-seven thousand printers who will 
smile the smile of the knowing and say “Lo! another,” and 
will say and perchance believe that nothing can ever be said or 
done that will in the least ever tend to supply to seven-eighths 
of the printers enough backbone to enable them to charge 
enough for their work to much more than keep them out of 
the almshouses, still it can be said of this thirty-seven thou- 
sand that it was not from their number that the writer of this 
recent publication was recruited, and the craft at large should 
never cease to be thankful that there have been mer. who have 
had the faith, grit and mental qualifications to get right down 
and do something for the betterment of the craft, while the 
rest of the army of the underpaid stood around with their 
hands in their pockets and swapped hard-time experiences. 

How many printers believe that they are getting not an 
ample but a fair return for their efforts? And isn’t it the case 
that a vast majority of them, in order to remedy their condi- 
tion, resort to the expedient of cutting prices so that they can 
get a larger volume of work to do, and they really get so very 
busy that they do not take time to look into the painful sub- 
ject of why they are not making money. Should it not be con- 
sidered good business to stop for a little while and lose a 
little of that valuable time that you are utilizing in losing 
money and quietly put it in in a careful investigation as to 
why you are losing, and use some of your efforts in endeavor- 
ing to bring about a better condition of things even if you 
shouldn't live to enjoy it? 

It will undoubtedly be said of this book that it was written 
by a man full of theories, as if that detracted from its possible 
worth. It doesn’t take very much mental effort to appreciate 
that any action that amounts to anything is the result of a 
theory. The man with a theory is usually working along a 
logical line of reasoning toward a certain end, while the aver- 
age man who endeavors to discount those who theorize is the 
man who, generally speaking, vegetates. ; 

But this is aside from our subject. Mr. Dando, in his book, 
shows a comprehensive grasp of his subject, the result of most 
painstaking and voluminous keeping of records of cost, and 
the ability of an expert accountant in their analysis and classi- 
fication. But it is after seeing the result of compiling and tabu- 
lating years of book records that he sees the utter uselessness 
of endeavoring to compute uniform actual cost of manufacture 
from such records. In his further study of the subject he has 
evolved a theory as to the best way of arriving at the cost of 
manufacture, and while he appreciates that absolute cost will 
never be accurately determined, he presents his method as one 
best fitted to serve the ends of uniformity. While it would 


appear that no two offices have the same system of making up 
their estimates of cost of work, there can be no general under- 
standing between printers so long as there is such a wide- 
spread disagreement as to what can be properly understood to 
be embraced in the word “ cost.” 

The schedules which have been issued from time to time 
by the Typothetz and which have been printed in some of our 
trade journals, being a rather formidable mass of figures, have 
not had the careful attention at the hands of the craft that they 
have deserved, but when they have been elucidated as they are 
in Mr. Dando’s book they seem to have more of meaning, and 
their consideration is likely to be productive of more thought 
on the part of the reader than has heretofore been the case. 

A printer who carries on an average business, on glancing 
through the book superficially, would probably be threatened 
with heart failure upon seeing book composition rated as cost- 
ing $1.2298 per hour, but when it is disclosed that in this item 
is included its proportionate part of the salaries of the three 
partners in the $50,000 enterprise, each drawing a salary of 
$2,500 per year (surely not an exorbitant figure), it makes him 
feel as though that little pointer might possibly give some light 
on why he has not been entirely satisfied with the prevailing 
condition of things while he has been figuring that his book 
composition was costing him very close around $0.42867 per 
hour. 

At the present time, when Franklin Clubs and other like 
associations are being formed to raise prices, it is a source of 
gratification to note other indications pointing in the direction 
of educating employing printers to a proper appreciation of 
what their efforts are worth. 

Any one desirous of adding to his mental shop equipment 
will find in Mr. Dando’s book an investment that will increase 
in value as he gives it careful, painstaking study. 

The following are a few extracts, which, while they suffer 
by thus being singled out, yet give some idea of Mr. Dando’s 
attitude to the subject he has considered: 

It may be worth $3,o00 per annum as a salary to manage a factory, 
and the circumstances not admit of more than $1,500 — but circumstances 
never will admit of $3,000 unless cost is calculated at $3,000 and the 
product sold on that basis. 

It may be possible to employ some competent compositors, pressmen, 
clerks and other help at less than full wages, but there is no advantage 
in it unless cost is calculated at full wages and the product sold on that 
basis. 

Some men are better managers, more economical and more capable 
than others, but it is of no advantage unless they know what their prod- 
uct would cost under ordinary management, and sell it on that basis. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Here is cause for great confusion between printing manufacturers 
upon the subject of cost. Some are careless and extravagant in their 
management; some are miserly and niggardly; and still there are others 
who are neither careless or extravagant nor miserly or niggardly, but 
who operate with average liberality and conservatism. 

It can not be contended that the careless and extravagant operator 
should be taken as a criterion for establishing a standard, and certainly 
not the miser or slave-driver, but, like in all other things, the average 
must be accepted as the truest obtainable gauge for establishing stan- 
dards. 

* * * * * * * * * 

To have uniform cost, uniform profits and uniform prices, there 
must be a uniform basis to establish them on, and as printing manu- 
facturers control only the labor, labor is the only sure basis; therefore 
labor should bear or represent all expense and profit irrespective of 
stock or materials of any kind. The method of using stock or material 
in conjunction with labor, as a basis upon which to determine the per- 
centage necessary to cover expense, has no doubt a great deal to do with 
the extraordinary differences that always exist between printing manu- 
facturers’ estimates. 


* * * * * * * * * 


ARE YOU A SUCCESS? 

Oh, no! You can not take any man’s word for it. Let’s figure it out. 
You say that you made $2,000 out of your business last year, and con- 
sider that to be very successful. Now, let’s see. How much money 
have you in the business? $10,000. Well, you are entitled to six per 
cent, or $600, on that, regardless of the question of profit, aren’t you? 
I suppose so. How much of the $10,000 is invested in type and machin- 
ery? Oh, I suppose $8,000. Well, you are entitled to ten per cent, or 
$800, for wear and tear and depreciation on that, regardless of profit, 
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aren’t you? Yes, I guess I am. How much salary do you get? Noth- 
ing; that comes out of the profits. Oh, it does. Well, you are worth 
something to the business, aren’t you? Why, certainly — the business 
couldn’t get along without me. Well, how much do you think that you 
are worth to the business, then? Oh, I do not know; I suppose about 
$1,000 a year, considering the size of my plant. Well, we need not go 
any further; that is enough to show that you are not only not a suc- 
cess, but that you are practically not making any profit out of the 
business. Your $600 interest, $800 wear and tear, and $1,000 salary 
are not profits; they are expenses, even though you did not charge them 
up to expense account. They amount to $2,400, and as you only made 
$2,000, the fact of the matter is you actually lost $400. How much 
business did you say you did last year? $20,000 worth. Well, what 
would you consider to be a fair, reasonable profit in the printing busi- 
ness? That is hard to say; my idea has always been that a printer 
should make about twenty-five per cent. Why, that would be equiva- 
lent to $5,000 on the amount of business you did last year, wouldn’t it? 
Yes. Well, you can not call the $2,000 you did make much of a success, 
can you? And taking the $2,400 for interest, wear and tear and salary 
off the $5,000, you should have made $2,600, or twelve and one-half per 
cent, net profit; whereas your accounts, by this method of bookkeeping, 
show $400 loss. Do you call that prosperity? 


PHILADELPHIA MASTER PRINTERS AND ALLIED TRADES ASSOCIATION 
BANQUET. 


The opportunities which a banquet gives for an exchange of 
views on live subjects and for getting better acquainted with 
each other are without doubt productive of much good. Closer 
relations socially, tend to emphasize the fact of the existence 
of an identity of interests, and when you get real well 
acquainted with your competitor you will usually find that he 
is a pretty decent sort of a chap. 

The following communication tells of such a banquet 
recently held in Philadelphia, and the fact that it was a “cold 
water ”’ affair evidently did not detract from its success in a 
social way or cast any discredit on the soundness of any of 
the views which were there expressed: 


PuHILapvELpuHia, Pa., November 19, 1901. 
Editor Inland Printer: 

The Master Printers’ and Allied Trades Association, of this city, 
held its first social meeting at Dooner’s Hotel, Tenth street, above 
Chestnut, last evening. Mr. George H. Buchanan, of George H. Buchanan 
& Co., presided, and in his usual happy vein introduced the various 
speakers from time to time. He also made an address, in opening the 
proceedings, which was full of valuable advice and information to those 
present. 

Mr. Harry P. Pears, of Pittsburg, president of the United Typothete 
of America, in his address urged upon those present the absolute neces- 
sity of further activity on the part of all in the matter of building up 
and strengthening these organizations, pointing out the benefits to be 
derived, and showing that experience in the past few months in other 
cities will go to prove that we are only now beginning to take steps in 
the right direction for the improvement and uplifting of the business. 

Mr. Albert Weil, of Guggenheimer, Weil & Co., of Baltimore, in a 
thoroughly practical talk, further outlined the policy of the national 
body, and the necessity that existed for local organizations and for indi- 
vidual members to do their share in strengthening the hands of the 
entire body through their own efforts. 

Mr. J. C. Dando, of the Dando Printing and Publishing Company, 
read a very able paper on the reasons why such local organizations were 
necessary, and briefly outlined the process of evolution which has been 
going on for some years past, and culminating in the present association. 
In a strong and forcible manner he demonstrated the necessity for 
loyalty and intelligent codperation of all engaged in these kindred trades, 
and to stand together, shoulder to shoulder, for the betterment and 
improvement of their craft. His remarks were pointed, direct and 
thorough, and were appreciated by every man present. 

Mr. Samuel Davis, of Duncan & Co., electrotypers, followed, and 
dwelt upon some of the abuses that existed in that branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Arthur H. Blackburn, of the Oxford Bindery, spoke for the 
binding interests of the city. 

Mr. Frank Hastings, of Dill & Collins, represented the paper interests 
and made a few remarks. He was followed by Mr. Edward Stern, of 
Edward Stern & Co., who, in a witty and interesting way, set forth 
some home truths which appealed to all present. 

Mr. William J. Dornan, who was introduced by the chairman as 
being one of the oldest printers in the city of Philadelphia, being over 
fifty-six years in constant service, man and boy, in the business, delivered 
an eloquent appeal for more support and harmony in the local typoth- 
ete, and the movements carried on under its auspices. 

Mr. John Macintyre followed this with an appeal to the members 
present for a continuance of their interest, and thoroughness in matters 
pertaining to the organization, and pointed out that this was but the 
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beginning; showing where much lay before us to accomplish before our 
work was ended. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. H. A. Gatchel, of Gatchel & Man- 
ning; Mr. Daniel Baker, of J. T. Palmer & Co.; Mr. Balch, of J. B. 
Lippincott Company, and an eloquent closing appeal was made by 
Mr. Alfred F. Edgell, of the Edgell Company, which contained many 
sound words of counsel and advice to all present. 

The thoroughly enjoyable and interesting evening was brought to a 
close about 11 pP.M., and the first cold-water banquet of those engaged 
in the art preservative of arts became a memory, but with expressions 
from all sides that they hoped it would soon come again. It is certain 
that the printing trade in all its branches has received a new impetus 
in its business life, and that far-reaching good will result from meetings 
of this character. FF. is dx 


MR. BLANCHARD’S SYSTEM OF FINDING ACTUAL COSTS IN PRINTING. 


There is a widespread belief, one that is held by many men 
of sound business judgment, that, if a man knows that a certain 
piece of work is costing him $100, he will, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, generally refrain from making a practice of doing 
that job for $83.50; and as it seems to be a well-established 
fact that there are quite a number of printers engaged in doing 
this very thing every day, some folks have come to the con- 
clusion that they must certainly be in ignorance of what they 
are doing, viewed as a financial proposition. 

It is not the easiest thing in the world to be able to deter- 
mine just what a particular job of printing does cost, and the 
indications point strongly in the direction that a majority of 
offices have no well-defined system of arriving at the cost of 
work, but simply flounder along, trusting that they will eventu- 
ally come out the right end of the horn. The fact of the matter 
is that they are too busy trying to do a larger volume of work, 
to have time to try to find out how it is that they have such an 
eternal hustle to try to meet drafts and get together enough 
money to pay wages. There is no doubt that there are many 
who would welcome an opportunity of installing a system in 
their offices whereby they could see just what they are doing, 
provided they knew just how to go about it, and they would 
derive great and lasting benefit from it. On the other hand, 
there are many who, I believe, would not care to go into the 
subject too closely, as they have an indistinct idea that it might 
not be particularly pleasant reading for them. A man once 
told me that he had given up using double-entry bookkeeping 
in his business because at the end of the year when he saw 
how very unprofitable his business had been, it made him feel 
worse than if he didn’t know it at all, so he had gone back to 
single entry, and even then there were some things that he 
did not enter up. 

Isaac H. Blanchard (Isaac H. Blanchard, New York), in 
conducting his business, devised a series of forms which com- 
prised a complete system for arriving accurately at the precise 
cost of work, dividing it in such a way that the cost of every 
portion of it is shown. He offers his system of accounting to 
the trade and is also prepared to furnish the necessary forms. 

He could not have asked higher commendation for his sys- 
tem than is furnished by the fact that through the initiative 
and generosity of Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, the New York 
Typothete has made an arrangement with Mr. Blanchard by 
which all the New York Typothetz offices that desire to avail 
themselves of the offer have the privilege of using his system 
free, excepting only the cost of the necessary supplies, and the 
cost of the actual time of an accountant in instructing the 
office in the operation of the system. 

The more offices that know accurately what their work 
costs them, the better it will be for the trade. If a man has 
enough interest in his own case to desire a diagnosis, he usu- 
ally has enough backbone to take the remedies indicated. 





I FEEL that no other printers’ journal is so full of varied and 
valuable information that is really practical to the printer as 
Tue INLAND Printer. Its hints are invaluable to any one 
desirous of being a good all-round printer, in both large and 
small offices-—Al Shawber, The News, Veedersburg, Indiana. 
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Secretaries of proofreaders’ societies and others interested in 
the elevation of those engaged in proofreading are invited to send in 
items of news respecting the work in their respective localities. Itis 
intended to make this department the medium whereby information 
not properly belonging in the department of “ Proofroom Notes and 
Queries” can be introduced and made useful. News from foreign 
societies is especially desired. Address all letters intended for this 
column to James T. Elliott, 3744 Sixty-fourth street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS. 


To attempt an introductory regarding the profession of 
proofreading to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER would be 
an unjustifiable assumption of the lack of knowledge on their 
part of one of the most cardinal and valuable adjuncts of the 
modern publishing house. For a long time the proofreader has 
been content to remain in the background, taking pride in the 
fact that, though the public knew him not, he was a factor of 
paramount import and whose dictum must prevail. This con- 
dition, so far as it relates to his seclusion and isolation, is fast 
becoming a thing of the past, and his desire now is to assume 
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be suggested or devised, was talked of among a few, but it 
was not until the summer of 1894 that active steps were taken 
to that end. Meanwhile, by correspondence with the London 
(England) society —the only one of the kind then existing — 
copies of their working rules were obtained. In June, 1894, a 
circular was issued to all proofreaders of Chicago whose names 
and addresses could be secured, requesting their attendance at 
a meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel, to form “an association 
for the promotion of their interests, to aid each other in secur- 
ing employment, and to afford a means for social intercourse 
between the members.” 

This meeting was held June 17, 1894, in Parlor A of the 
Grand Pacific Hotel. Preliminary steps of organization were 
taken and a committee appointed to draw up rules to work 
under. At an adjourned meeting, held in the same place one 
week later (June 24), a temporary organization was inaugu- 
rated, report of rules committee adopted and the following 
officers elected: Samuel K. Parker, president; Ralph W. Nor- 
wood, secretary, and E. T. Gilbert, treasurer. The following 
October a permanent organization was effected, the temporary 
officers being elected for the full term. The society has the 
unique distinction of being the first of its kind in the history 
of the American continent, and the second in the history of the 
world, being preceded only by the London (England) Asso- 
ciation of Correctors of the Press, the relations of the two 
being of the most cordial nature. 

In the seven years of its existence the Chicago Society of 
Proofreaders has accomplished many reforms and has been 
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President. 


CHICAGO SOCIETY 


that importance in affairs that his knowledge, his capabilities 
and his opportunities will permit. Hence we find him estab- 
lishing an organization wherein he may become acquainted 
with his colleagues, wherein they may meet and, in the inter- 
change of ideas, crystallize propositions that will benefit all 
branches of the press as well as themselves individually and 
collectively. It was such purposes as these which brought the 
Chicago Society of Proofreaders into existence, and which 
are to-day making it one of the most important societics in 
Chicago and the Northwest. 

In the year 1893 the idea of forming an association of proof- 
readers in the city of Chicago, for the purpose of mutual 
improvement and such helpfulness to its membership as could 


OF PROOFREADERS. 


largely instrumental in establishing a grade of competency in 


proofreading, generally, that has made its-name a familiar one 


to employing printers and publishers. Among its most impor- 
tant accomplishments were the many valuable reforms in 
“style” it inaugurated, its “ Stylebook” being first issued in 
1895. It was the result of prolonged research and deep thought 
and created a stir among printers, proofreaders and publishers. 
Since that time it has been enlarged by many valuable addi- 
tions and in its present form has run through several editions, 
requests having been made for copies from all over this coun- 
try, as well as from many parts of Europe. 

The membership is divided into four classes — honorary, 
active, associate and corresponding members. The first two 
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are self-explanatory. Associate members are copyholders; 
their dues are one-half that of active members, and they are 
allowed all the privileges of the society except voting and 
holding office. Corresponding members are those residing 
outside the city of Chicago. They enjoy the same privileges 
that associate members have, but are not required to pay dues 
of any kind. The dues are payable every three months. 

Dating from end of the first official year, the officers have 
been as follows: 

1895-1896.— President, E. T. Gilbert; secretary, R. D. Watts; treas- 
urer, Mrs. N. C. Bargis. 

1896-1897.— President, R. D. Watts; secretary, W. J. Byrnes; treas- 
urer, Mrs. N. C. Bargis. 

1897-1898.—- President, R. D. Watts; secretary, J. W. Taylor; treas- 
urer, W. J. Byrnes. 

1898-1899.— President, S. K. Parker; vice-president, L. H. Richards: 
secretary, Henry R. Boss; treasurer, E. T. Gilbert. 

1899-1900.—- President, James T. Shewbrook; vice-president, Will- 
iam J. Hallott; secretary, James T. Elliott; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. A. V. Atwood; treasurer, Miss Susan S. Losee. 











MISS MARY BUTLER. 


MISS SUSAN S. LOSEE, 
Corresponding Secretary. Treasurer. 
CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS.. 

1900-1901.—- President, Benjamin T. Shewbrook; vice-president, Will- 
iam J. Hallott; secretary, James T. Elliott; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. A. V. Atwood; treasurer, Miss Susan S. Losee. 

1901-1902.— President, Samuel K. Parker; vice-president, Lewis P. 
Hill; secretary, James T. Elliott; corresponding secretary, Miss Susan 
S. Losee; treasurer, Miss Mary Butler. 

From its inception the society has been an active and potent 
factor in the profession of proofreading in Chicago and the 
Northwest. To-day, standing forth in the broad field of suc- 
cessful endeavor, backed by the energy and earnestness of a 
very capable and intelligent membership, it is the peer of any 
organization and the leader of many. 





GOLD TOOLING. 


The origin of the art of gold tooling in bookbinding is very 
obscure, but was probably first used in Venice and superseded 
an earlier use of gold in the decoration of books. The art was 
certainly brought from the East and it is said to have been 
used by the Syrians as early as the thirteenth century. Upon 
the fall of Constantinople, in 1453, a great number of manu- 
scripts were carried into Italy, from which, according to some 
authorities, this manner of finishing was derived. The bind- 
ings executed in Venice in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are commonly of brown leather, tooled in blind on either 
cover, with a border consisting of one or more members of 
interlaced work, between marginal lines, forming a panel, 
which is enriched by a knot of work similar to that of the 
border and contained within a circle—The International Book- 
binder. 





I HAVE been a regular reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, which 
is the most valuable magazine ever yet published in the interest 
of printers. Have taken it through the news-dealers for over 
ten years, and would not know how to “keep house” without 
it—O. H. Griswold, Quick Print Printery, Newton, Iowa. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to Identify them If occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrinTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cortor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

_Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue Tueory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

PracticaL GuipE to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuire’s Mutticotor CuHart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

Evectriciry ReMepy WANTED.— C., M. & Co., of Glen Allen, 
Virginia, ask this question: “Can you give us any remedy 
for electricity trouble?”” Answer—aA series of letters on this 
subject appeared in last year’s INLAND PRINTER. Up to the 
present we have not decided on what is a remedy. Several 
trade houses sell what is known as “ Electric Annihilator,” 
that can be applied to press tympans. 


HectocGraPH Composition.— F. D., of Mexico, asks the fol- 
lowing: “ Will you kindly furnish me with a recipe for mak- 
ing hectograph composition? What is the difference between 
it and roller composition? Can one be made from the other?” 
Answer For a small quantity, take one pound of ordinary 
gelatin, one pound of refined glue, one pound brown sugar, 
one quart molasses and two ounces of glycerin. Soak the glue 
in water slightly; drain off the water, melt in steam jacketed 
boiler; when nearly melted, put in gelatin and incorporate 
both by thoroughly melting; stir in sugar, then the molasses. 
When the mass is melted and hot, add the glycerin and stir 
all briskly. !t is then ready to pour into pans or other shaped 
vessels that have been evenly oiled and moderately warmed. 
The composition should be poured into a mold about three- 
quarters of an inch deep, with a smooth and neat-fitting top. 
When cool and seasoned a few days it is ready for use, after 
washing off the oil on the face of the composition with a little 
spirits of turpentine. 


His First EXPERIENCE WITH VIGNETTED Epces.—G. A. O., 
of Herkimer, New York, has sent us a copy of a catalogue, 
6 by 9 inches, bound in rough cover-paper, title in aluminum 
ink, the contents being in eight pages, six pages of which show 
half-tone vignetted illustrations of the “Casler” sectional 
bookcases. In thus favoring us he writes: “I am a careful 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, and this catalogue shows my 
first experience with vignetted edges. There were two orders 
of 5,000 each, which were worked on a to by 15 Colt’s Armory 
press—an old one. Trusting your criticism will be helpful, 
and thanking you for the good things your department gives, 
I am, etec., very sincerely yours.” Answer—The presswork 
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shown on this catalogue is quite creditable. Still it could have 
been improved had a trifle stronger overlay been made for the 
strong details, of which the engravings shown so bountifully 
consist; then you might have considerably lightened up some 
of the beautiful panels, as well as several of the tiers of books 
shown on the shelves. The detail put into the several cuts 
gave splendid opportunities for a really effective piece of over- 
lay presswork. It is not our desire to discourage you by tell- 
ing you this; but rather to impress upon you that there are 
other magnificent features in an engraving besides its vign- 
etted decorations. However, in attending to the latter you 
have succeeded to a flattering degree. 

Our OPINION ON A CopyING-INK Jos.— C. W. R., of North 
St. Paul, Minnesota, says: “I would like to get your opinion 
on sample enclosed. It is my first experience with copying- 
ink. Does it look as good as it ought to, or could I improve on 
it? If so, how?” Answer— Our opinion on the half-letter 
size receipt blank worked in black copying-ink is that it is not 
printed anything near as well as it could and should be done, 
because the ink is greasy looking, irregularly put on and 
printed, and nearly altogether deficient in clearness and 
smoothness, as far as these relate to legibility of the reading 
matter, which is a very important consideration when the form 
is dampened for copying. As it now appears before us it 
would be almost an impossibility to make a clear transfer copy 
when put through a copying-press. Your rollers, evidently, 
have not been clean, or have been too hard, or else so impreg- 
nated with glycerin and run in damp weather, as to cause the 
ink to lay in small globular masses instead of a smooth, even 
surface. When you next print with copying-ink, see that it is 
good and not too thin; after making ready the form with 
regular ink, clean up the press thoroughly, also rollers, and, 
when clean, lightly sponge off the disk of the press and face 
of the rollers with very weak lye or clean water. After a few 
minutes’ time, the press and rollers are in condition to receive 
and distribute the copying-ink and to go ahead printing. The 
ink should be conveyed to the disk with a small hand roller, 
and the right amount of ink fed at a time. 


Review or A Souvenir.—The Index Printing & Publishing 
Company, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, has favored us with a copy 
of a souvenir entitled “ Bellefontaine, Ohio, 1901.” The com- 
pany writes: “The work is solely that of our regular staff.” 
The contents of the souvenir is made up of half-tone illustra- 
tions of the principal scenes, buildings, parks, etc., of the city 
and suburbs of Bellefontaine, which are described in a very 
interesting manner. A deep cover, with an embossed title in 
white ink, tied with white silk cord, forms its outside make-up. 
The contents entire is printed with art purple ink on beautiful 
white coated paper, the descriptive matter appearing in a neat 
10o-point old style type, which, with illustrations included, 
makes a book of sixty-four pages. The composition and press- 
work of the text are excellent ; in some cases the engravings are 
also well executed, but many of the plates are faulty in com- 
pany with those which we have said are excellent. These faulty 
plates have seriously interfered with the beauty of the souvenir, 
as they have also exerted an apparent failure in the pressroom. 
With all that we have said, we desire to add that the printing 
of many of the illustrations should and could have been done 
much better, for there is little skill manifested in their make- 
ready, if we except uniform height to printing surface, which 
in nearly all cases is well done. The printing was done on a 
Jones Gordon press, four pagestoa form; size of page, 6 by 
814 inches. Taken all in all, we must say this souvenir is a 
very creditable piece of composition, presswork and photoen- 
graving. 

Wants A Remepy ror Dirty Type.—F. C. H., of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, says: “I have for a long time been both- 
ered by the accumulation of ink on my type — particularly 
body type—when used in long runs on book, job and news 
presses. I use extra thick news ink, wash the forms thor- 
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oughly when stopping press at meal times, and do everything 
possible to avoid the trouble, but as soon as the work of dis- 
tribution begins we always find the ink has accumulated on the 
body of the letter (not on the face, where we can easily wipe 
it off) and frequently runs to the bottom of the type. Can 
you suggest a remedy? Is there any quicker and better way of 
cleaning the type after it is in case than by immersing each 
lot of single lettersin lye water, type wash or benzine?” 
Answer.—The frequent cause of ink being imbedded in type 
comes from press form rollers being set too low on the form, 
which strike the type abruptly and squeeze the ink into the 
letters and lines. When type becomes clogged up with ink, 
a good way to wash the form is to use hot lye, and a steam 
spray to carry off the dirty ink. Of course, the form should 
be laid on a board in the trough to do this, after which it 
should be well rinsed off with clean, cold water. To do this 
more effectively and leave the type like new, wet a couple of 
paper wrappers thoroughly, place them on the imposing stone 
and lay the form upon these face down, allowing the form to 
remain in this position until morning, then it should be care- 
fully lifted from the wrappers, when it will be found that the 
pulpy condition of the paper has drawn out the objectionable 
residue. 


WANTS AN OPINION ON His First Overtay.—E. F. K., 
of Johnstown, New York, has sent us a cut-out overlay for 
printing a half-tone illustration of a White Wyandotte hen, 
the engraving being 3% by 4 inches. A printed impression 
(with the overlay on the tympan) accompanies the work. He 
proceeds to explain as follows: “ Please find an overlay, which 
I cut out and used on the sample enclosed. This being the 
first sheet run, the cut appears with a few specks, but I cleaned 
these out with benzine and, of course, made it look better. 
Now, will you please tell me if I am on the right road or not? 
I am about to start on a catalogue with a number of such cuts 
as the sample, and, as I want to do justice to it, I ask your 
judgment on the overlay. In making up the overlay I used 17 
by 22, 20-pound folio, for the first cut, and 19 by 24, 28-pound, 
for the second overlay; for the eye and comb and wattles of 
the fowl a piece of the sheet the hali-tone is printed on. I 
have a copy of ‘ Presswork,’ and find it one of the best and 
most interesting books on the subject that I have ever read. 
As an old subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER, I must add that 
the ‘Pressroom Queries and Answers’ have helped me won- 
derfully.” Answer—The principle of your overlay is all right, 


but the detail is on the weak side; then again the cut seems to - 


be a sheet of paper below type height, which also, to a degree, 
negatives the efficiency of the two thicknesses of paper 
made use of for the overlay. We recommend the use of a 
trifle stronger sheet of paper for the solids or semi-solids of 
the cut your overlay has been made for. From samples of 
overlays sent you (per request) you will be able to more fully 
comprehend what is necessary on the different kinds and gra- 
dations of illustrations that fall to the lot of the pressman in 
the pressroom. You have made a creditable beginning, and we 
will be pleased to see other samples of your work as you 
progress. 


In A Quanpary Apout CAusE oF DEFECTIVE PRINTINGC.— 
E. P. M., has sent us four samples of presswork to which he 
asks our attention. He writes as follows: “I enclose these 
samples of half-tones and would like to find the remedy for 
printing them right. No. 1 was printed in the morning, after 
the press was washed up. No. 2 was printed in the afternoon. 
No. 3 has a blur, and at the same time, if you look close, you 
can see the same effect on it that is on No. 2. The trouble 
shows plainly on the latter —it is grayness. No. 4 is prac- 
tically ruined on account of grayness. I will give my expla- 
nation as to what I think is the matter. After the press was 
run a while, say an hour or so, the ink takes on a look as if 
full of lint; this is only in the path of the half-tones. The 
work was done on a 14 by 22 Colt’s Armory press, the paper 
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is 8!4-cent coated book, the ink is a 65 cents a pound quality 
made for half-tone work. My idea is that the fault lies in the 
rollers, although they were made by a good firm—they are 
winter rollers. Can you suggest a remedy?” Answer.— From 
an examination of the several prints sent, and from what you 
tell us about their production, we are inclined to the opinion 
that the printing has been done with an inferior grade of black 
ink, or else in too cold a room. The color of the ink is not 
deep enough to secure the finer details of the half-tones, espe- 
cially the more effective and solids of the illustrations. In 
addition to this, there ought to have been an additional over- 
lay put on the solids and stronger portions, for there is a 
peculiar flatness to the cuts. We suggest that a better black 
ink, costing about twice as much as that used, be used on such 
work as shown by you; we do this because an ink that would 
give passable results on a four-roller cylinder press would not 
do as well on a small jobbing press, with its limited roller 
capacity. With an intense black ink, good rollers and a warm 
room your half-tone printing would be up to the mark of merit. 
The make-ready of the vignetting is really artistic. Just add 
a little more strength of overlay to the solids of the cuts and 
you will be on the right track for effective half-tone printing. 

Rute Does Nor Print as It SHoutp — Wuy?—W. R. E., 
of Richmond, Virginia, has sent two copies of a postal card 
containing an advertisement in green ink, with a diagram rule 
around the same. He also includes in his samples an engraved 
card as an envelope corner. This is what he writes: “ Please 
find enclosed a few samples which I would like to get your 
opinion on. First is postal card: You will notice on card 
No. 1 that the top rule does not show up. This card was fed 
into the press with the head down from feeder. No. 2 shows 
the rule border all right. This is how I proceeded: I took the 
form off the press and set in two nonpareil rules, bottom side 
up, about two inches below the job — enough to escape the 
feed gauges —the result is seen on the latter card. I wish to 
know if there is not some other method of eliminating the bad 
feature of the top rule not showing on card No. 1 than that 
adopted by me as stated. I also wish to ask you if the envel- 
ope corner is printed as it should be, that is, the impression? 
Should a cut of this kind be treated as a half-tone as to over- 
laying?” Answer.—The cause of the brass rule at head of 
card not printing as the others have done could occur if all 
the sheets in the tympan had not extended the entire surface 
of the form — this often happens when an extra sheet is shoved 
under the top sheets forming the tympan, and is not pushed 
forward far enough to take in the full size of the job. If this 
happened in your case the missing part of the extra sheet 
would permit that less impression on the top rule. The other 
reason for the rule not printing strong and clear may have 
been a low piece of rule, in which case your remedy would be 
to underlay the rule with a narrow strip of paper or thin card- 
board, and thereby raise it to the same height as the other 
rules. The method you adopted was not a practical one, 
because there was no need of such a waste of time, when one 
minute’s time was only necessary to overcome the difficulty. 
You could have improved the envelope corner by putting a 
moderately thick overlay over line “ Battle-axe,” also a lighter 
one on lettering “reliable footwear.” The top line (name of 
firm) should have been lightened up a little by trimming away 
or cutting out the same on a thin tympan sheet. 

Why Some Krnps or Coatep PAper Putt OFF IN PRINT- 
1nc.—J. B. L., of Brantford, Ontario, has forwarded us three 
samples of coated paper, also a couple of cut-out overlays, 
regarding which he writes: “I enclose some work which I 
had trouble with. On cut marked No. 1 you will notice it 
pulled. What is the cause? I reduced my ink, and rur as 
little as possible on the form without entirely spoiling the job. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are pieces of stock that were lying around press- 
room; these were run twice as fast and double-rolled without 
pulling off the coating. Why should the ink pull on some 
kinds of stock and not on others? Also, please notice a couple 


of half-tone overlays —are they properly made?” Answer.— 
We find that sample No. 1 is not a strongly coated paper, and 
that it is liable to “ pick” badly on the solids of the illustra- 
tion. Nothing, except good, soft, short half-tone ink can pre- 
vent these blemishes. Such a grade of ink can be obtained 
from any maker cognizant of the trouble badly coated paper 
gives the pressman. Read over the inkmakers’ advertisements 
in this journal; write to any of them, send a sample of your 
paper, and they can fix up an ink that will help you. The 
temperature of your pressroom should not be lower than 75 
degrees either, in order to have the very best conditions for 
running any kind of ink. The overlays sent are not good, if 
we except the portrait one, which is passable, but not strong 
enough. You have made a grievous mistake on the tableau 
overlay, because you have overlaid portions that should have 
been cut away. Finding some of these in the way, you have 
foolishly gone to work and overlaid these parts with thin, 
flimsy paper, which has only helped to cushion over and aug- 
ment the primary error. What you should have done at first 
was to bring up the plate evenly, then taken impressions on 
paper as thick as that used by you, and also on another paper 
a little thicker. By cutting away the very light portions on 
the first sheet, the next in lightness out of the second, and use 
the third for the solids, you could easily have done much 
better, besides saving a couple of hours thrown away in “ doc- 
toring up” with the thin pink paper you employed on this 
engraving. 


A New ZEALAND PRESSMAN’S PROTESTATION.—J. P., of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, who, by the way, is a really 
clever pressman, and has received attention in this depart- 
ment before, writes about some experiences he has had with 
a new four-roller press (which shall be nameless here). He 
writes at length, as follows: “We have a new four-roller 
press, on which we run very heavy half-tone forms of cuts and 
text, a sample of which I am sending you by this mail. To 
get the right amount of pressure, I find that the cylinder is 
far ‘too fat,’ for by placing a straightedge over the face of the 
cylinder, I find that instead of the packing being about level 
with the cylinder bearers it is almost a nonpareil higher. This 
is causing wear on the edges of type and plates; and, alto- 
gether, I am not getting such good results as I should from 
the machine. In the first place I found the bed bearers were 
more than type-high; I then had them taken down, so that 
they are now just type-high, and I find that the cylinder is 
now running on the bearers when the impression is on; in 
fact, I have got the cylinder rather hard on the bearers. I 
find that after a few thousand impressions the edges of type 
wear down, although the form has been carefully made ready; 
also when running at high speed — 1,600 per hour —the cyl- 
inder seems to ‘bump’ when the impression is just on. 
Another thing which proves there is too much packing is that 
I have to take all the bands off behind the cylinder, except 
one which I run in the margin of the form, and instead of 
that being kept tight to the cylinder, just before printing, it 
becomes loose and causes slight slur. If I keep the steel 
bands on the press hard against the cylinder, they soon tear 
off the make-ready. I have hard card and zinc on the cyl- 
inder as packing, and I make the forms ready carefully — 
making overlays by a process which I have patented, and 
which stands up well under impression. Irrespective of all 
said, I would like very much to get your advice in this matter, 
because I feel that something is not right when I have to 
carry so much packing and thereby make the cylinder ‘toe 
fat,’ trusting you will write me on this, if not asking too much 
Indeed, the idea of writing to you just occurred before the 
mail from here closed, and I feel that I will get the right 
advice from you. I trust you will be able to understand my 
trouble and help me.” Answer.—yYour three sheets of illus- 
trations are before us and are deserving of mention as being 
specially well made ready and printed. Were it not for 
defections in the reading matter, the work should be consid- 
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ered far above the average quality of such illustrated publi- 
cations, because the publication is a weekly one with limited 
time for make-ready. We have shown your sheets to several 
first-class pressmen here who have pronounced the make- 
ready and the short time permissible to do it in, as masterly. 
In printing the reading matter, you labor at a disadvantage in 
producing that equally well with the cuts because that is made 
up of Linotype slugs. The paper and ink used for The IVeekly 
News are both of splendid quality, but you are carrying a trifle 
too much color on the work. That and the “ whiskers” shown 
on the face of the Linotype slugs somewhat detract from the 
better legibility of the presswork. Regarding the difficulty 
complained of by you of “too fat” a cylindrical surface, even 
after planing down the bed bearers to type height, we are 
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inclined to the opinion that the cuts are higher in the form 
than the Linotype slugs, and that the overlays are made so 
very strong that when the bed and cylinder come together on 
the impression the slugs are merely “ bridged,” instead of hav- 
ing proper pressure to print the face of the reading matter. 
Whether the pages are electrotyped or not, it is apparent that 


the reading matter is not given attention equal to the illustra-, 


tions. We notice the slur on the inside and outside of the 
pages. This slur is not apparent on the top or bottom of the 
pages, which goes to show that there is a “dip” to the cyl- 
inder as it takes and leaves the impression. We suggest tight- 
ening the cylinder journal boxes, so that no loose play can 
occur between bed and cylinder; build up, by underlays, the 
defective type parts to same height as the cuts, then take an 
impression on the requisite number of sheets to “patch up” 
on. When the “patched up” sheet has been completed and 
attached to the tympan on its place, cover it up with a strong 
tympan sheet. Shrink this sheet on to the cylinder by uni- 
formly and moderately dampening it with clean water; after 


the sheet becomes dry, take an impression on a sheet of the 
paper your job is to appear on; to do so, however, place under 
it the exact number and thickness of sheets of paper that is to 
complete the packing of the cylinder. This printed sheet will 
show whatever defects need to be corrected. Take an impres- 
sion on the shrunken tympan sheet, on which to paste on over- 
lays and “ spotting up” defective parts. After this has been 
done, run another impression with the requisite number of 
sheets under some that are to form the tympan. From this 
impression may be seen whatever amendment is necessary 
before covering it up under the last tympan sheets. This 
printed sheet should also show whether the tympan is “too 
fat” or not sufficiently strong. It is at this stage you must 
determine whether to lower or raise the cylinder; strengthen 
or let down the press bed bearers, or take from or add to the 
number of sheets forming the tympan. Under no circum- 
stances should the cylinder be overpacked, because accuracy 
of movement between bed and cylinder is indispensable to har- 
mony of parts and rigidity of mechanism. Some pressmen 
lose sight of this essential condition in exploiting how many 
sheets may be added to overlays and underlays, ignorant of the 
mechanical combinations carefully computed by draftsmen and 
pressbuilders. Overlay and underlay theories must be sub- 
servient to mathematical dogma — from this there is no appeal. 
At a speed of 1,600 an hour on your heavy forms there will be 
more or less “bumping” of the cylinder-—that speed is too 
fast. Equalize the make-ready under and over the form and 
there will be little bumping, provided bed and cylinder of press 
are in unison. 
PATENTS. 

An impression tripping mechanism, suited to a Hoe two- 
revolution, is the subject of patent No. 686,376, by Joseph 
White, ‘assignor to Robert Hoe. 

Patent No. 686,380, by John F. Ames, of Portland, Oregon, 
describes a press cylinder slotted in such a manner as to 
receive curved electros or stereos, and clamp them on any por- 
tion within certain ‘limits. 

A long patent of seventy-four claims is No. 686,728, by 
Charles G. Harris. It describes a numbering machine adapted 
to operate in connection with the Harris press. 

An arrangement of vibrating rollers that is not very orig- 
inal is the feature of patent No. 687,030, by James Hunter, of 
Newcastle, England. 

A neat ink fountain for job presses is patented as No. 686,- 
718, by James W. Eggleston, of Minneapolis. 

Walter Scott, in patent No. 686,147, shows a combination 
of under-guides and a recessed feedboard, for assisting more 
perfect register, where the cylinder bearing the grippers turns 
rapidly. 

Friedrich Forste, of Leipsic, Germany, has taken out United 
States patent No. 686,047, on a rotary press, having a flat bed 
set into a cylinder. Such machines have never proved satis- 
factory in use, owing to the tremendous wear on the gears. 

That form of amateur press having a bed and platen, oper- 
ated by a lever, has been improved by H. C. Griffin, of Frank- 
lin Falls) New Hampshire, in patent No. 687,227. He places 
a small airspring at the back to relieve the shock when the 
operator lets go of the lever after pulling an impression. 

A card-cutting attachment for platen presses is the subject 
of patent No. 687,463, by W. F. Speight, of Austin, Texas. 
It operates on the perforating principle. 

A new form of distributing roller has been patented by 
G. A. Schriver, of Brooklyn, as No. 687,659. It has a rotating 
and slidable sleeve mounted on a spindle. 


I THOROUGHLY enjoy the contents of THE INLAND PRINTER 
each month. It is in itself a liberal education for any one 
following any branch of the art preservative—JVill U. 
Mackey, Foreman, Nevada State Printing Office, Carson City, 
Nevada. 
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(For other patents see the various departments. ) 


William Spalckhaver, of New York, has been granted a 
series of five patents, all assigned to Robert Hoe. No. 687,- 
278 shows a cylinder press having a sheet-removing cylinder, 
resembling the well-known tapeless delivery cylinder, but 
which delivers its sheet the other way, across the top of the 
printing cylinder to a front delivery mechanism. No. 687,279 
is a somewhat similar machine, but differs in that the sheet- 
removing cylinder is set at a distance from the printing cyl- 
inder, being connected by a sheet-carrier. No. 687,280 covers 
a device for preventing choking as the web comes from the 
cylinder on a rotary press. No. 687,281 describes a mechanism 
for closing the grippers of a cylinder under certain conditions. 
No. 687,282 explains a new arrangement of printing couples 
in a web press, the couples being spaced apart, the object being 
to secure a special arrangement of black and colors, as for 
Sunday newspaper use. 

An offset device is the subject of patent No. 687,575, by 
Oscar Roesen, assignor to the Hoes. He makes the surface 
of the cylinder porous, and keeps it moistened from within, 
so that the surface is constantly damp and ink-repelling, just 
as portions of a lithographic stone are ink-repelling. The 
preferred means of securing a porous surface are the use of 
an aluminum sheet that has been etched to give it porosity. 

George F. Read is the author of two more Hoe patents. 
No. 687,267, is of the “ duplex” type, that is, having two trav- 
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Huber. Instead of cylinders, segments or quarter-cylinders 
are used, that oscillate, printing alternately in either direction, 
as they swing. 

John M. Roddy, of Kansas City, Missouri, has patented and 
assigned to the Goss Company a stereotype-plate printing 
apparatus, which consists of a plate-holding band, slidably 
mounted on a plate-cylinder, so that it comes between and 
holds the adjacent edges of the curved plates. The band has 
a surface suited to carry something to be printed on the mar- 
gins between the pages. 

Another Goss Company patent (No. 686,926) is by Joseph 
L. Firm, and covers a three-deck press, having a single offset 
web, that is turned to operate im connection with each of three 
printing combinations. 

The Chambers Bros. Company control patent No. 686,306, 
by Howard K. King, of Philadelphia. It describes improved 
details of a folding machine. 

Under the title of a paper-folding machine, Henry F. Bech- 
man, the Battle Creek designer for the Cox Duplex Company, 
has taken out patent No. 686,573, covering a form. of folding 
roller. 

A punching attachment for a platen press has been patented 
by A. O. Hayes, of Los Angeles, California. He locks within 
the form a little magazine to hold the waste paper disks, that 
are punched out of the sheet as printed, by a die fastened 
to the platen. 


“THE ALTON LIMITED.” 

The accompanying picture is from the latest photograph 
of “The Alton Limited,” the pride of the officials of the 
Chicago & Alton Railway. The uniform and symmetrical 
design of this train invariably presents a charmingly dis- 
tinguished appearance, and in the present picture this attrac- 
tion is especially well portrayed. The photograph was taken 
by the Chicago & Alton’s official photographer at Summit, 
twelve miles from Chicago, where beside the picturesque little 























THE ALTON LIMITED ON THE CREST OF THE GREAT CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, 


eling cylinders on two flat beds, and printing both ways from 
a roll. No. 677,268 covers a form of perfecting press in which 
one set of printing couples is run at a different speed from 
another set. Mr. Read is also the author of patents Nos. 
686,336 and 686,337, on details of paste fountains for the 
Hoe machines. 

It will be remembered by many students of printing 
machinery that John H. Stonemetz was the first to take out 
important patents in the line of two reciprocating cylinders on 
two flat beds. In patent No. 687,286 he again comes to the 
front with a unique machine for the same work, the whole 
being assigned to the Hoes. The press has two beds, with a 
short travel, driven by a movement resembling that of the 


pond may be found the Marquette monument, erected by the 
Chicago & Alton Railway to the memory of Father Marquette, 
who, in 1675, being flooded out of his Chicago camp, landed 
here upon the summit of the Great Continental Divide. It is 
a pity for various reasons that the photographing of car inte- 
riors has necessarily been more or less inadequate, but the 
palatial interiors of “ The Alton Limited” are an incentive to 
the management of “ The Only Way” to secure some satisfac- 
tory negatives; so, if all goes well, our readers at no far 
distant time may expect to see a group of pictures conveying 
an idea of the beauty and luxuriousness which, characterizing 
the interior of “ The Alton Limited,” have made the wonderful 
red train famous the world around. 
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VIEWS ON THE SANTA 


1. Children of Oraibi. 
2. A Navajo ** Hogan.’ 
3. Basketmaker of Shipaulovi. 

it. Moki Belle. 

5. Navajo family at trading-post. 








Pnotos by W. H.Simpson, Chicago. 


AMONG THE MOKIS AND NAVAJOS OF ARIZONA. 


A happy group at Mishonginovi. 
Moki Madonna and child. 
Navajo bucks playing cards. 
Going to dinner in Mishonginovi. 
Moki priest washing shirt. 
Sweetest baby in the bunch. 


(See opposite page.) 


12. 


After the Wolpi snake dance. 

An interesting group, Shipaulovi. 
Moki girl carrying placque. 
Noonday rest at ‘* The Fields.” 
Toreva spring, Mishonginovi. 
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AMONG THE MOKIS AND NAVAJOS. 


HE wind-swept desert, out in 
sunshiny Arizona, a mile higher 
than sea-level and _ seventy 
miles from the railway. This 
is where two thousand Indians 
peacefully dwell in seven 
adobe villages, cities of the 
sky, securely perched on abrupt 
rocky mesas several hundred 
feet above the sandy plain. 
Here, for perhaps a thousand 
years (certainly before 1540, 
when first seen by the Span- 
iards) the Moki (or Hopi) 
Indians have lived. They are 

true Bourbons, nearly as changeless as the frowning cliffs of 

their verdureless home. What their fathers did they do, and 
their children will do. This applies not only to their unique 
pueblos, but also to their mode of life, dress and religion. 

Nothing happens in Moki land except that which has always 

happened. 

The men are tall, dark and supple; they till bits of corn 
fields —a constant warfare with predatory animals and shift- 
ing sands. They raise watermelons, herd sheep and weave 
blankets — when not busy with ceremonial dances, which are 
said to occupy half the Moki year. 

The women are short, plump and very pretty; they raise 
large families of children, build and own the houses, make 
pottery, grind corn and carry water in great jars up steep 
paths from the springs. 

They live simply and happily, anxious only that a little rain 
may fall on their scant crops. Men, women and children, 
lightly and picturesquely clad in bright garments, huddle 
together in small rooms fashioned tier on tier and entered by 
roof ladders. 

Mr. W. H. Simpson, advertising agent of the Santa Fe, 
attended the two annual Snake Dances of the Mokis at Mishong- 
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CIRCLE OF ANTELOPE PRIESTS, MOKI SNAKE DANCE, WOLPI, 
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inovi and Wolpi last August. He took along a camera. A 
few of his snap-shots are reproduced herein, including some 
taken among the Navajos at one of their big feasts. 

The Snake Dance is a dramatized prayer for rain, lasting 
nine days. It is participated in by the snake and antelope 
clans. The last two days the ceremonies are public, ending in 
a sensational scene of twenty minutes’ duration where live 
rattlesnakes are fearlessly carried in the priests’ mouths. It is 
wholly barbaric and pagan. One can not realize that he is in 
America and that the year is 
1901. Tourists come to the 
Snake Dance by hundreds, as 
if it were the Passion Play. 
The Mokis have other cere- 
monies not so spectacular but 
more interesting, which occur 
at intervals the year round. 

The Navajos number 20,000 
persons, occupying a large res- 
ervation on the high tablelands 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 
They live like Bedouins, shift- 
ing tents with their grazing 
flocks. They are handsome, 
intellectual specimens of the 
nomadic Indian type. Many 
of them are quite wealthy, 
owning great flocks of sheep 
and goats. Their women are 
famous blanket-weavers, their 
men expert silversmiths. The 
Navajos live in the saddle, and 
are fine horsemen. 

The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway System uses 
these and other Indians on its line in an advertising way. 
There is an Indian village at Canyon Diablo, in Arizona, right 
on the brink of the canyon of that name, inhabited by about one 
hundred Mokis and Navajos. All through California trains 
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will soon stop at Canyon Diablo to enable passengers to witness 
the weird dances of those tribes. It is the next best thing to 
going out on the reservation and seeing the Indians on their 
native heath. There are also unique Indian pueblos near the 
Santa Fe tracks at Laguna and Isletas New Mexico. The 
views shown in connection with this article are but a few of 
the several hundred secured by Mr. Simpson on his trip. 





TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E. Loy, 


NO, XVIIL— EDWARD MILLER. 


HE subject of this sketch was born in New York in 
ly 1817, and died in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1896. The 
best information to be had is that he learned his trade 
with James Conner, the master under whose instruction so 
many of the best typefounders in America were graduated. 
Later he worked also for William Hagar, and in fact he 
worked alternately for Mr. Hagar and Mr. 
Conner, as suited these two employers, 
who were at all times on friendly terms 
—terms of the closest intimacy. Mr. 
Miller was a general or all-around type- 
founder, equally skilful in the various 
operations of the manufacture of type. 
In the year 1851 Mr. Miller came into 
possession of a considerable sum_ of 
money, and Mr. Hagar, feeling a friendly 
interest in him, advised him to start a 
EDWARD MILLER. typefoundry at Albany, New York. He 
offered him a series of matrices, such as 





would be most necessary in that field, and four casting 
machines, with molds and other tools and implements required, 
such as he could spare from his foundry, at a very reason- 
able price. After considering the proposition, Mr. Miller made 
the purchase and in a short time started the Albany Type- 
foundry. The business proved prosperous and soon grew to 
considerable volume, but he found it too confining to assume 
the entire management of affairs, so he sold a half interest 
to a Mr. Gilchrist, a man who knew absolutely nothing about 
typefounding. A short time after the purchase the partners 
failed to agree, and Gilchrist offered to buy, or sell his interest, 
so Mr. Miller sold his interest and returned to New York. 

It was about this time James Conner was preparing to 
establish a typefoundry in Chicago, and he asked Mr. Miller to 
take the management. This he declined, but offered to buy 
the plant and enter the field himself, which arrangement was 
entered into. While it was his plan to open in Chicago, on 
coming west he concluded Milwaukee offered greater induce- 
ments, so he established, in 1856, the Northwestern Type- 
foundry in the latter city. In 1861 Mr. Miller sold this busi- 
ness to Sias & Hill, neither of whom were practical workmen. 
In 1863 the foundry was again sold, this time to J. A. Noonan, 
who again was not a typefounder. Mr. Noonan continued in 
the business until 1870, having as his manager John T. Reton. 
About this time the foundry was bought by Benton & Gove, 
and later the firm was changed to Benton & Waldo, and finally 
to Benton, Waldo & Co., by whom it was owned and operated 
until 1892, when it was sold to the American Type Founders 
Company, and is now run as a branch of that company. 

Mr. Miller was considered one of the best practical type- 
founders in his time, and he had the friendship and esteem of 
his associates. He was essentially a workman, and did not 
feel sufficient confidence in his business ability to take entire 
control of that end of it; but as an associate in business he 
was successful. He continued actively in the business until 
near the end of his life. As a workman he was accurate and 
practical in all his operations. Having learned his trade from 
one of the most eminent of his time, it was not necessary for 
hin to spend his life in experiments which sometimes prove 


extremely expensive. 
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Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It is the purpose to record briefly all the more or less 
important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT. 


Proprietors of Detroit printing establishments listened to 
some plain and practical suggestions from W. C. Sprague, 
publisher of the American Boy, at the fourth annual banquet 
of the Employing Printers’ and Publishers’ Association of 
Detroit, held at the Fellowcraft Club on Tuesday evening, 
December 3. 

Mr. Sprague turned his toast, “ Consolidation Applied to 
the Printing Trade,” to the purpose of calling attention of 
the printers to what he considered shortcomings on their part. 
He preferred the term “ codperation” to that of “ consolida- 
tion,” and proceeded to explain what he meant by its use. 
Rather than consolidation, or the forming of a trust, he urged 
coéperation, which would enhance printing interests generally 
and not stifle competition. There should not be competition in 
the matter of prices. Every firm should agree that each should 
have a fair profit. Competition should be along the line of 
good service. According to Mr. Sprague, business men who 
want cheap work are not the class who as a rule make the best 
customers. Neither do they know what is best for themselves. 
He had found that good printing pays a profit where poor 
printing is a loss. The character of a firm’s stationery or 
advertising matter is often accepted as an indication of the 
character of the firm itself. It had struck Mr. Sprague as 
strange that printers who, perhaps, better than any one else 
know the value of printers’ ink, are themselves among the 
poorest of advertisers. And he regarded solicitors of print- 
ing —at least those in Detroit —as inefficient through having 
a wrong conception of their work. 

“The solicitor as I have come to know him,” said Mr. 
Sprague, “usually strikes me on the subject of price first. 
He educates me in that way against his own interests. A 
solicitor who gains my respect is the one who comes to me, 
and without harping immediately on price, tells me his firm 
can do better work in a certain line than any one else in town 
and proves it by the specimens he brings with him. And then, 
too, I should like occasionally to see the man who does my 
printing. Not the man, perhaps, who sets up the job, but the 
man who is in the practical part of the work and knows all 
about it, as, for instance, the foreman of the printing-room. 
I should like him to talk over the work with me, that he might 
give me suggestions and get an idea of just what I want. I 
want the best work, not the cheapest, and I believe the great 
majority of good business men feel the same way.” 

Mr. Sprague was listened to with close attention and his 
statements brought approving comments from those to whom 
they particularly applied, promising a revision of the soliciting 
system as a result. 

James E. Scripps, proprietor of the Evening News, spoke 
interestingly of the “ Origin of the Printer’s Art,” beginning 
with the efforts of Gutenberg and Caxton and following the 
progress made to the present day. He told of the primitive 
methods and struggles of the pioneers, and paid them the com- 
pliment of saying that the type of the latter half of the 









































fifteenth century was artistic and well balanced to a degree 
seldom attained now, and that the ink in those days was better 
even than that manufactured to-day. He felt it pathetic that 
financial misfortune should have overtaken Gutenberg after 
he had become the inventor of the separate and movable letters 
and of the printing-press. With him, as with many other 
inventors, lack of capital necessary to development robbed him 
of the just reward of his labors. Mr. Scripps attributed the 
high excellence of the art in the first half-century of its 
existence to the fact that printers then were in competition 
with one another in every branch of the business, being com- 
pelled to manufacture their own type and all other materials, 
as well as do their printing. 

Rev. W. Warne Wilson, pastor of St. Stephen’s church, 
gave an admirable response to the toast, “ Spaces and Impres- 
sions,’ and Prof. A. H. Griffith, director of the Detroit 





A MORNING SPIN, 


Museum of Art, made entertaining references to “ That Devil, 
the Printer.” Impromptu remarks were made by Arthur E. 
Stevens, of the Paige-Chope Company; Joseph T. Alling, of 
Alling & Cory, and Prosecuting Attorney O. F. Hunt. John T. 
Taylor presided as toastmaster. The Four-Point Quartette 
sang a number of enjoyable songs, and instrumental music 
was provided by the Metropole Mandolin Orchestra. 

In the excellence of the menu, in the number present, in 
the character of the addresses, and in the general pleasure of 
the occasion, the banquet was the most successful the associa- 
tion has given. 

Among those present were: John Taylor, Raynor & Tay- 
lor; James E. Scripps, Evening News Association; William 
C. Sprague, Sprague Publishing Company; Herbert A. Simp- 
son; Fred C. Bazley, W. E. Barie, The Richmond & Backus 
Company; Alfred R. Varian, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Charles T. Backus, The Richmond & Backus Com- 
pany; Fred A. Richmond, The Richmond & Backus Com- 
pany; James Hendrick, Jupp Paper Company; Richard C. 
Pohl, Winn & Hammond; James A. Perrer, George F. Kenny 
Paper Company; George W. Beath,.The Central Ohio Paper 
Company; H. F. Parish, C. B. Cottrell & Sons; H. E. Beecher, 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Charles J. Johnson, John F. Eby & 
Co.; H. B. Hawley, The Ault & Wiborg Company; George S. 
Hammond, Winn & Hammond; William C. Jupp, Jupp Paper 
Company; A. F. Peck, Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Prosecuting 
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Attorney O. F. Hunt; F. S. Dresskell, Dresskell-Jupp Paper 
Company; John F, Eby, Eby & Stubbs; James McCutcheon, 
Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works; John G. Starling, William 
Graham Printing Company; M. M. Daniels, American Type 
Founders Company; J. A. Topping, J. A. Topping & Co.; 
T. F. Willis, Chatfield & Woods Company; Harry Nor- 
mandin, Winn & Hammond; Joseph T. Alling, Alling & 
Cory; Percy D. Wells, Alling & Cory; A. T. Bull, 
Dresskell-Jupp Paper Company; W. A. Armstrong, George 
F. Kenny Paper Company; Robert Y. Ogg, secretary 
Detroit Department Public Works; William A. Raynor, 
Raynor & Taylor; George D. Cline, Raynor & Taylor; 
Thomas J. Barry, Record Printing Company; E. A. Meiser, 
the Detroit Free Press; Will G. Loomis, Berlin Ink and Color 
Company; Will R. Knox, T. W. & C. B. Sheridan; Arthur E. 
Stevens, Paige & Chope Company; J. H. Cousins, Dresskell- 
Jupp Paper Company; Jackson Blizard, Inland Type Foundry; 
Samuel T. Ford, William Graham Printing Company; Philip 
Ruxton, Ruxton Ink Company; W. C. Lee, William Graham 
Printing Company; Walter S. Conely, William Graham 
Printing Company; John S. Van Alstyn, Jr., Peninsular 
Engraving Company; Robert Williamson, Detroit Free Press 
Printing Company; Edward N. Hines, Speaker Printing 
Company; Charles W. Lloyd, Dresskell-Jupp Paper Com- 
pany; A. H. Griffith, director Detroit Art Museum; Rev. W. 
Warne Wilson, pastor St. Stephen’s church, Detroit; Edward 
Gillett. Moser-Burgess Company. 


PRINTING-TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE “ TWIN CITIES.’ 


William L. Abbott, in an article published in the Quad Box, 
gives the master printers of St. Paul and Minneapolis a severe 
jolt, which is probably just as applicable to the printing trade 
in two-thirds of the cities of the country. He writes: 

Within the past five years hours of labor have been reduced ten 
per cent, while cost of equipment, expense of operation and the prices 
of merchandise have increased materially, yet the price of the printers’ 
finished product has fallen until it appals one to take a thoughtful view 
of the situation. 

The introduction of new devices for saving labor and increasing 
production is responsible, in a measure, for the general decline in prices, 
but the insatiable greed of the hoggish employer is most to be blamed. 

If you watch those fellows fall over one another in their eagerness 
to get all of the city and county printing you would liken them to a lot 
of hogs about a trough. 

Competition of the cut-throat nature has become so intense in the 
printing trade that a man who owns a printing-house is more to be pitied 
than envied. He bears a burden of care which can not be laid aside for 
a day or an hour. He even envies his own employes who have the good 
sense to demand a fair equivalent for their services, and adopt a scale of 
prices which all hell can not reduce. 

Learn wisdom from the journeyman. His policy is to live and to 
let others live. He pledges his sacred honor to abide by a scale of prices 
and never to wrong or to see another wrong a fellow workman. He will 
stand true to his principles, will even lose his situation and suffer want 
maybe, but he will not violate his obligation. Ah, well for the Art 
Preservative if the employing printer could be inoculated with the fra- 
ternal spirit of the journeyman. 

No other branch of the printing trade is in a worse state of demorali- 
zation than the machine typesetting industry; no other branch is in 
the hands of so few men; no other branch could so easily get together 
and adopt a scale of prices. The man with the ‘‘ one-horse shop” has 
been blamed, often unjustly, for the decline of prices, but the ‘“‘ one- 
horse shop”? does not possess a Linotype machine. It is the grasping 
greed of the giants in the industry which keeps the little fellow on his 
uppers. 

We are indebted to the journeyman for his scale of prices. It gives 
us all the same basis for computing cost. If that scale were raised or 
lowered it would be immaterial. We make no less on a job because the 
paper trust forces the price of paper up — we simply make the buyer pay 
for it. The printers’ scale should be raised to at least $3.50 a day. 
Twenty-one dollars a week would be a good thing for the journeyman, 
a good thing for our cities and a good thing for us, as it would keep the 
best men in our enterprises, who now go where conditions are more 
favorable to them. ‘ 

The greedy hog in our industry seeks to demoralize the workman, to 
destroy his organization and scale of prices, that he may browbeat and 
degrade him to a point where he would have an advantage over a 
competitor who is inclined to pay reasonably for services rendered. 

One of these fellows remarked to me, not long ago, that the journey- 
man’s scale is too high; that if the printer got less money he could not 
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drink so much. He seemed to think it would aid the cause of temperance 
to cut the scale in half. 

I’ll vouch that if he had the power to reduce the scale he would only 
underbid us a little stronger, for he lacks the sense to pocket the extra 
savings for himself. His customers would get all the benefit. 

There is an envelope-printing machine in town. The men who own it 
seek to print all the envelopes in the Northwest. They don’t care to make 
any money out of the thing, but they do like to see the wheels go round. 
They can take work at cost to us, divide that by four and still be able to 
keep the thing going. They could raise their prices from one hundred to 
five hundred per cent and still outclass us all. They have demoralized 
the whole envelope-printing industry, and no one has gained by it but the 
consumer. 

Some time ago the master printers of St. Paul and Minneapolis, rec- 
ognizing the awful results of this cut-throat competition, organized an 
association, formulated a scale of prices and made admirable progress 
toward bettering the condition of the trade. Prices were raised from 
their degraded state to one of reasonable profit, and a general good 
feeling existed among the members. We placed the price of brief printing 
at its legal rate of $1 a page. Many of us lost a customer who had 
always willingly paid 75, 85 and 90 cents for this work. Things were 
moving admirably, however, when, lo, the great leader in the cause for 
better conditions, its greed getting the better of its nature, flooded the 
Northwest with postal cards, 6 by 9 inches in dimension, announcing as 
follows: ‘‘ We have twenty typesetting machines and tons of extra type 
besides, and a score of competent proofreaders.”” They cut the price of 
brief work to 50 cents a page. The trade had to come down to the level 
of this gigantic hog. It has even fallen below it. Recently I was offered a 
large paper book at 30 cents a page by a friend who got the work printed 
for that figure. 

The excellent scale of prices, laboriously drawn up, was set at naught. 
The unscrupulous solicitor gained business by announcing: ‘‘ We don’t 
belong to the combine.’’ We soon had all the evils of a trust and none 
of its benefits, so the effort failed. 

Here was a band of the brightest men in the Twin Cities; shrewd, 
keen, alert, wide-awake fellows; masters of a glorious art; within them- 
selves the power not only to get fair returns for their enterprises, but 
to become rich. They preferred to fight like mad tigers among them- 
selves than to pursue a path of peace and prosperity. 

The jobber seeks to make nothing on the printing of paper bags. 
The buyer gets all the benefit of the price, now reduced to 25 cents a 
thousand, and some have been done for 20 cents. 

Five years ago our feeders worked ten hours a day at 1o tents an 
hour, and we got 35 and 4o cents for this work. To-day they work 
nine hours and receive 15 cents an hour for the same work. We must 
pay thirty-three and one-third per cent more rent, must pay more taxes, 
more insurance, suffer more wear and tear, and get less for our work. 
This is all due to the greed of a few men in the printing trade. This 
is competition which means death. And what is the remedy? 

There should be a remedy. It can be achieved only by united effort. 
We work early and late, yet must show as much generalship in keeping 
away the sheriff as would be necessary to defeat an invading foe. The 
remedy is not in the hands of one, but in all. How shall we be delivered 
from this dead body? How can we restrict competition which is the 
death of our trade? Verily, this is a grave question. We all have many 
theories, and practice none of them. 


RECENT TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION ELECTIONS. 


Union Hitt, N. J.— President, E. B. Cole; vice-president, Charles 
Renny; secretary, P. W. Van Skiver; sergeant-at-arms, R. J. Heuston. 

Murpuyssoro, ILit.— President, George Horsfield; vice-president, 
L. B. Sheely; corresponding and financial secretary, A. L. Holmes; 
treasurer, George Everts. 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.— President, T. M. Solomon; vice-president, C. A. 
Worwick;  secretary-treasurer, Frank F. Floyd; recording secretary, 
Will T. Hayes; sergeant-at-arms, Jack Hopkins. 

Finptay, Onto.— President, Andy Grose; vice-president, Charles 
McFarland; recording secretary, Rembrandt Rowe; secretary-treasurer, 
John E. Heckel; sergeant-at-arms, Joseph Spangler. 

Ev. Paso, Texas.— President, C. P. Ruffner; vice-president, Paul 
Dodge; secretary-treasurer, Everett Foster; executive committee, C. W. 
Van Loon, H. Maple, Paul Dodge; sergeant-at-arms, Arthur Hull. 

Mipp_etown, N. Y.— President, W. B. Ketcham; vice-president, 
Frank Cox; secretary-treasurer, H. M. Norton;  sergeant-at-arms, 
George Mikle; executive committee, W. B. Ketcham, F. Cox, H. O’Neil, 
C. Walter, C. Garland. 

Om Crry, Pa.— President, P. J. McCann; vice-president, G. C. 
Gaston; secretary, William L. Koch; treasurer, Frank Hanton, Sr.; 
sergeant-at-arms, E. G. Campbell; executive committee, G. C. Gaston, 
W. F. Boyle, J. G. Buser. 

Dansury, Conn.— President, S. C. O’Connor; vice-president, G. E. 
Benjamin; secretary-treaurer, F. G. Capron; recording secretary, J. S. 
Warren; sergeart-at-arms, A. W. Decker; executive committee, A. W. 
Morehouse, G. E. Benjamin, W. F. Dobbs. 

Niacara Faris, N. Y.— President, Orson Derby; vice-president, 
J. E. Wylie; recording secretary, William M. Mahoney; _financial- 


corresponding secretary, T. J. Tuite; treasurer, A. E. Lovett; sergeant- 
at-arms, E. T. Welsh; membership committee, L. J. Hyde, J. J. Dwyer, 
M. F. Ohmann. 

Peru, Inp.— President, C. V. Brooke; vice-president, John Diehl; 
recording secretary, Charley Maloney; corresponding and financial sec- 
retary, Fred Felix; sergeant-at-arms, Frank Days; executive committee, 
Ezra Roe, John Diehl, Claude Kiser, Fred Freeman. 

ALEXANpDRIA, Inp.—- President, Art G. French; vice-president, Grace 
Arnett; secretary-treasurer, C. H. Meyer; sergeant-at-arms, Ed D. 
Line; executive committee, Frank M. Fidler, O. F. Line, Frank B. 
Kaeslin, J. N. French; auditing committee, Ed D. Line, Willie Thomp- 
son, M. L. Garrigus. 

Srocxton, CaLt.— President, H. M. Alexander; vice-president, John 
Muldowney; secretary-treasurer, J. H. Bray; sergeant-at-arms, James E. 
McCown; auditing committee, W. H. Atkins, P >. Matthews, James W. 
Black; executive committee, F. M. Gum, I. W. Allspaugh, W. H. Stan- 
ley; delegates to Federation of Trades, A. R. Hopkins, H. M. Alexander, 
E. J. Miller, T. W. Lowe, J. H. Bray. 

SprINGFIELD, Mo.— President, Joe Acuff; vice-president, S. J. Tif- 
fany; secretary-treasurer, Bert Woolsey; recording secretary, C. R. 
Ingram; sergeant-at-arms, S. B. Beville; executive committee, S. J. 
Tiffany, T. M. Taylor, J. D. Carbeer, Joe M. Acuff, G. H. Collins; 
delegates to Central Trades and Labor Council, Joe M. Acuff, S. B. 
Beville, C. R. Ingram, Glenn Stevenson. ‘ ; 

Orrawa, Canapa.— President, J. A. Murphy; vice-president, A. 
Ducharme; secretary-treasurer, George Beauregard; recording secretary, 
H. Bowen; corresponding secretary, Thomas Cleary; sergeant-at-arms, 
M. C. Fraser; executive committee, C. S. O. Boudreault, J. J. McCann, 
J. Morin, J. K. Pearce; sick relief committee, A. E. Morris, J. Doran, 
R. Niles; trustees, R. Hood, J. Watters; auditors, George Hood, J. 
Bettez; delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council, J. W. Patterson, 
J. A. Murphy, A. Ducharme; delegates to Allied Trades and Labor Asso- 
ciation, C. S. O. Boudreault, A. E. Sanderson, H. H. Cairns. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NOTES. 


Tue Spokane (Wash.) city council has ordered the union label on 
all municipal printing. 

TyYpoGRAPHICAL unions have been organized in Woodstock, Chatham 
and St. Thomas, Ontario. 

CoNNELLSVILLE (Pa.) Union has secured a twelve per cent advance 
in wages for its members. 

Cotumeus (Inp.) TypocrapuicaL Union has recently succeeded in 
inaugurating a fifty-four-hour week. 

Cuarvotte (N. C.) TypocrapHicaL Union has secured an increase of 
$3 per week for its members working in job offices. 

THE various unions affiliated with the I. T. U. contributed $4,074.27 
to aid the machinists to secure their nine-hour workday. 

MitwavkeeE (Wis.) Typographical Union has doubled its membership 
in the past year, and now boasts 325 members in good standing. 

Tue I. T. U. has 38,937 members. The highest number of votes cast 
on any proposition at the recent referendum election was 16,601. 

Jere Ryan was recently elected president of Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Typographical Union, No. 232, and James Doubleday vice-president. 

Nixes, MicuiGAn, it is said, is after a large Chicago printing plant, 
and has offered its owners a bonus of $15,000 to remove to that city. 

Granp Rapips (Mich.) Union is putting a new job scale into effect. 
It calls for $15 a week for fifty-four hours, an increase of $1 per week. 

Tue International Typographical Union is fighting the ‘‘ Job Printers’ 
Union,” of Chicago, for an alleged infringement of the union label. 

Tue Typographical Journal speaks very lightly of the Chicago 
“church labor union,’ whose work it characterizes as a ‘‘ retrograde 
movement.” 

Nepraska City (Neb.) Union secured an increase of 21% cents per 
thousand for piece work, and $1 a week for time work, after being organ- 
ized less than a month. 

Union printers in Ottawa, Ontario, complain that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment is sending printing to outside non-union concerns, instead of 
keeping it in the Government Printing Bureau. 

Omana TypocrRaAPHIcAL Union recently put into effect a new news- 
paper scale, the principal feature of which is the abandonment of “ boiler 
plate’ matter by the daily newspapers in that city. 

AccorpING to a report of the defense committee of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, the strike against the Sun has cost that publi- 
cation no less than $750,000 in lost advertising and in other ways. 

“A TEMPERATE REvIEW oF A VIOLENT StrRUGGLE”’ is the title of a 
pamphlet giving the union’s side of the New York Sun controversy, of 
which New York Typographical Union, No. 6, has issued one million 
copies. 

Tue New York book and job scale which New York Union, No. 6, 
will inaugurate this month threatens to make trouble in the metropolis, 
the employing printers being generally opposed to it. The scale pro- 
vided is $20 per week, with eight hours a day on all State, municipal and 
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city printing; $22 and eight hours for machine composition; and a raise 
of 5 cents a thousand in the piece scale. 


ToreKA TypoGRAPHICAL Union, No. 121, recently issued a leaf- 
let giving the history of that organization, and a roster of its officers 
from December 29, 1869, on which date the first printers’ union was 
organized in Topeka, down to 1901. 


Witti1aM B. Eckert, who died in the Union Printers’ Home Novem- 
ber 15, was the first inmate to be admitted to that institution when it 
opened in 1892. Mr. Eckert was a member of the Philadelphia Union, 
and served as its president for several years. 


Henry Wa ker, who died in Washington, D. C., November 23, at the 
age of ninety-six, was the oldest member of Columbia Typographical 
Union, No. 101. He began his career as a printer in Georgetown in 
1818, and joined the Columbia Typographical Society —the forerunner 
of the union — in 1827. 


DututH TypocraPHicaL Union, No. 136, reports the unionizing of an 
office under peculiar conditions. A union operator, pressman and stereo- 
typer were allowed to go in and work beside non-unionists in the same 
department. The superiority of their work over that of the non-unionists 
is said to have converted the proprietors into making their plant union 
throughout. 


ALL of the propositions submitted by the I. T. U. to the referendum 
were ratified. The first proposition, granting autonomy to stereotypers 
and electrotypers, was carried by 4,602, there being 10,100 votes cast for 
it to 5,690 against. The much-talked-of thirteenth amendment, abrogating 
the tripartite agreement, was endorsed by 4,715 majority, the vote being 
9,857 for to 5,162 against. The new laws went into effect January 1. 
Judging from the attitude of the official organs, the relationship between 
the printers and pressmen will be decidedly “‘ strained” for some time 
to come, as a result of the abolishing of the agreement. 


Tue Leavenworth (Kan.) Times takes to task a member of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of that city, who, in a speech before his 
organization, said of an employing printer: ‘“‘ I am a member of a church 
and can not speak of him as I would like, but I have just one request to 
make of you. That is, pray for me that I may live long enough to see 
him going around in rags and his business gone.” The Times regards 
such an expression as one that does incalculable harm to organized labor, 
and adds: ‘* Such statements reek with socialism and anarchism, and the 
man who uttered them should be placed under restraint.” 


PRESSMEN’S NOTES. 


Axron (Ohio) pressmen celebrated the incoming of the new year with 
a ball. - 


MempuHis (TENN.) PressMEN’s Union, No. 18, gave a ball last 
month to assist in raising funds for a labor temple. 


Sr. Louvrs (Mo.) pressfeeders have secured an increase of $1 a week 
in their scale of wages, making the rate $12 for folder feeders and $13 
for pressfeeders. 


San Antonio (Tex.) PressMEN’s Union, No. 33, has elected James 
A. Butler, president; Otto F. W. Heese, vice-president; John Connell, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Martin P. Hiccins, president of the I. P. P. and A. U., has been 
elected a member of the Massachusetts legislature, receiving the highest 
vote of any candidate on his ticket. 


PHILADELPHIA PressMEN’s Union, No. 4, celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a grand banquet October 2. J. C. Melton acted as 
toastmaster, and a fine list of speeches was gone through with. Harry 
Wigo responded to the toast, ‘‘ Pressmen’s Union, No. 4”; President 
C. E. Blelock to ‘“‘ The Ladies’; Benjamin Thompson, of New York, to 
“Our Guests’; William J. Webb, of New York, to “ The I. P. P. and 
A. U.”; William J. Dornan to ‘‘ Our Employers,” and C. W. Miller 
to ‘* President McKinley.” 


Tue Chicago correspondent of the American Pressman says: ‘‘ There 
is much enthusiasm among the printing trades over the candidacy of 
Mr. Henry O. Shepard for Public Printer. Mr. Shepard is a universal 
favorite with the trade unions of Chicago, owing to his attitude toward 
his employes, and is heartily endorsed by the allied trades and the locals 
of Chicago, the Chicago Federation of Labor also unanimously passing 
a resolution recommending him. This is an honor, as the central labor 
body rarely indorses any applicant for office, and only Mr. Shepard’s 
record as a straightforward and honest employer of union labor secured 
him the indorsement of that body. Mr. Shepard’s experience as a prac- 
tical workman and manager of a large business eminently qualifies him 
for such a position as Government Printer, and he would be a valuable 
man in the office.” 


Here’s the advice that President Higgins, of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union, gives to correspondents asking what to do in 
localities where International Typographical Union members refuse to 
coéperate in organizing allied printing trade councils: ‘‘ Create an allied 
trades council with the bookbinders and all those who hold charters from 
the three international unions of the tripartite agreement that will affiliate 
with you. Make application for labels at the old stand, and, if you are 
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refused, why, we will see that you get labels of the allied trades council 
of your city. It is somewhat of a lack of courage on the part of press- 
men and bookbinders to be complaining of the compositers not affiliating 
with them in the formation of allied trades councils, while in Boston we 
have thrown the compositors out of the allied trades councils for refus- 
ing to_pay their per capita tax, and it does not hamper the work of the 
council or injure the prospects of the bookbinders or the pressmen in our 
city. The compositors have started this, and now that they have got it, 
also their referendum vote on the tripartite agreement, we are yet to find 
out what they are going to do.” 


Tue American Pressman, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, pays the following tribute to Mr. 
H. O. Shepard in his candidacy for Public Printer: ‘ If there is to be 
a change made of Public Printer at Washington, we do not know of a 
more capable gentleman than Mr. Henry O. Shepard, president of The 
Inland Printer Company, of Chicago, for that appointment. The present 
occupant of that position is a gentleman more than ordinarily well fitted 
for it, and he has shown this by his every act during the entire time he 
has occupied that office. Indeed, no better man could be found. But 
if a change is to be made, then we unhesitatingly declare for Mr. Shep- 
ard, because he is a man of mature experience in all departments of 
printing — from the counting-room to the workroom. He is eminently 
well qualified to manage large interests, because he has demonstrated this 
in building up those of The Inland Printer Company and the Henry 
O. Shepard Company, enterprises that are favorably known everywhere. 
His executive ability is unquestionable; his popularity and standing high, 
and his practicability in every way such as one seeking such an appoint- 
ment should possess.” 
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THE printing house of Henry B. Myers, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has been removed to more convenient quarters at 
313 St. Charles street. 





























AppLicaTion for a charter to incorporate under the laws of 
Pennsylvania has been made by the Eschenbach Printing 
House, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Tue Hammond Printers’ Supply Company has succeeded 
J. Ernest Hammond, dealer in printers’ materials, 45 Eddy 
street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Tue Inland Type Foundry is now in its new home, Twelfth 
and Locust streets, St. Louis, Missouri, where it has a most 
completely fitted up establishment. 


Tue Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, New York, state that 
they received a gold medal at the Pan-American Exposition. 
The name was omitted from the list printed last month. 


Mr. Lou F. Wittoucusy has been appointed manager of 
the American Type Founders Company, at Denver, Colorado, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. John Cres- 
well, 


CHANGES have been made in the management of the Jour- 
nal, Crawfordsville, Indiana. J. A. Greene has disposed of 
his interest in the paper to the other stockholders, and retired, 
and the job-printing department has been sold to A. M. Smith. 


A. G. Burton’s Son, 42 South Canal street, Chicago, 
announces that he has purchased the S. K. White paging and 
numbering machine, and from this time on will manufacture 
it at the above address. The White machine has a wide repu- 
tation and will make a good addition to the perforator machin- 
ery business now being done by him. 


GoTHAM has a new electrotype foundry. James Thorne 
Harper, the son of James Harper, one of the founders of Har- 
per & Brothers in 1817, and Mr. John A. Farrington, Jr., the 
grandson of Thomas Farrington, who was an apprentice to 
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James Harper and later his foreman, have established them- 
selves as the Cresset Company, electrotypers, at the corner of 
Dover and Pearl streets, New York. Landon Gurlitz is the 
treasurer of the new company, and R. Hoe & Co. furnished the 
equipment. 


Tue business heretofore carried on by the Chicago Color- 
type Company, of Chicago, and the Osgood Art Colortype 
Company, of New York, will hereafter be conducted under the 
name of the National Colortype Company, with offices in Chi- 
cago and New York. No change of ownership or management 
is involved, and the only reason for changing the name was 
to avoid the confusion which has arisen through doing busi- 
ness under different names. The Chicago office and works are 
located at 1205 Roscoe street, and the New York office and 
works at 138 White street. The company reproduces in natu- 
ral colors by the three-color half-tone process. 


Tue Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, became 
by purchase on November 18, the proprietors of the George P. 
Gordon Press Works, and by reason of this purchase obtained 
all rights, privileges and appurtenances connected therewith, 
together with the right to use the name “Gordon” and all 
trade-marks which nominally and legally belong to the estate 
of the late George P. Gordon. The company claim that 
through this purchase, being successors of Mr. Gordon, they 
are entitled to all the benefits and privileges relating to the 
manufacture of Gordon presses, and are therefore the only 
firm entitled to use the name Gordon as applied to printing- 
presses and printing machinery 


Mr. E. Lurrt, of Sydney, Australia, was in America not 
long since, and favored THE INLAND PRINTER with a call. He 
left Sydney last July and has been making a tour of the world, 
visiting the principal manufacturing centers of England and 
the continent, as well as those in America. He has arranged to 
represent Alexander Pirie & Sons, Limited, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land; Winterbottom Book Cloth Company, Manchester, Eng- 
land; Printers’ Appliances Syndicate, London, and the J. L. 
Morrison Company and M. Gally, New York. Besides these, 
he has a number of other firms yet to close arrangemer-ts with. 
Mr. Lufft proposes to do a large business in the printers’ sup- 
ply line. THe INLAND PrINTER wishes him success. 


On January 1 a change was made in paper mill interests 
by the uniting of the Champion Card & Paper Company, of 
East Pepperell, Massachusetts, and the Russell Paper Mill 
plant at Lawrence, owned by the International Paper Com- 
pany, the stockholders of the newly organized company being 
the International Paper Company and the present stockholders 
of the Champion Card & Paper Company. The new concern 
is called the Champion International Company, and is chartered 
under the laws of Maine. The board of directors of the new 
company are Hugh J. Chisholm, A. N. Burbank, Frederick H. 
Parks, George F. Russell, Charles T. Dole, P. A. Hammond, 
Everett W. Burdett and Charles M. Gage. The active man- 
agement will be under the direction of Charles M. Gage, presi- 
dent and general manager; George F. Russell, vice-president 
and manager of the paper and pulp mills; P. A’ Hammond, 
treasurer; C. M. Gage, Jr., manager of coating mills, and 
Charles T. Dole, manager of sales. 





DECEMBER NUMBER OUT OF PRINT. 


It is impossible to supply further copies of the December 
number of THE INLAND PrinTER, as the issue is entirely out of 


print. Although 20,000 copies were printed, the edition fell 


far short of the demand. If 25,000 had been printed they could 
easily have been disposed of. If you wish to secure every issue 
of THe INLAND Printer the best plan is to send in your sub- 
scription and have your name placed on the list. 
will be no question about receiving every number. 


Then there 
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| Advertising 
for Printers 


XS By F. F. HELMER 


This department considers matter which is used for advertising 
the printer’s business. It is assumed that specimens sent in are 
submitted for such comment as will show defects or pass along a 
good point to other printers. It is desirable for the possible repro- 
duction of good things to have black and white proofs wherever 
practicable. Address matter to F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York, 


“ Sure To Score,” a November blotter of the B. & O. 
Printery, East Liverpool, Ohio, has a chrysanthemum-headed 
football player rushing through the center, with the following 
matter to explain the action: 

The clean, business-like, modern printing from the B. & O. Printery 
is sure to score many a “ touch-down” for the man who uses it. Every 


piece of work we ‘tackle’ we “rush” through on “time” without 
“interference,” and every care is taken to “‘ guard ’”’ against errors. 


























Just as the strongest and quickest machine is the one that 
is simplest, so is it with advertisements. The “Keep Ham- 
mering” blotter by Joseph M. Anderson, “A Producer of 


KEEP HAMMERING 


THAT'S OUR _ IDEA 











tong. You 


Jos: M. ANDERSON, Printer 





A BLOTTER, 


Good Printing,” Sacramento, California, is an example of 
the rarest kind. It is thoroughly good — striking, handsome, 
well worded, yet simple. The hammer, he says, was printed 


Bright and Wetractiwe Faces 


Gor Artiste Printing 











A BLOTTER. 


from an electrotype borrowed from a hardware firm. It is 
reproduced, as well as one of his other blotters, “ Bright and 
Attractive Faces.” 

OF three blotters written and set by Hal E. Stone, Launce- 
ston, Tasmania, the best is probably the one containing the 
portrait of Lord Roberts with “Something in His Pocket,” 
the “something” being an advertisement of the Examiner 
and Weekly Courier, printed on a tiny bit of paper, folded 
and stuck through the slit in the sheet which is pasted on 
cardboard to form the top of the blotting pad. “ The business 
man who wishes to put ‘something in his pocket’ must adver- 
tise his goods in these papers,” says the advertisement. The 
blotter which is the most attractive typographically is the one 
for July. A handsome calendar design occupies its right half, 
both text and calendar being surrounded by red rule lines 
and rows of border ornaments in yellow. The card (for this 











also was the top of a blotter pad) is embossed with an elab- 
orate all-over design of crossed flags and royal symbols. The 
matter reads as follows: 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK 

Are to visit Hobart this month, and, naturally, this event is causing 
the utmost enthusiasm “‘ down South.” Every one will be pleased at the 
prospect of viewing the Empire’s future King and Queen. We are 
sorry that they are not going to VISIT LAUNCESTON. 

For we feel sure they would carry away with them truly delightful 
memories of some of the prettiest and most rugged scenery in the world. 
Nevertheless, the next matter of importance after the royal visit is the 
appearance of the Weekly Courier 

ON 6TH JULY 
And it will contain the finest illustrations and the best of news. The 
Examiner holds its own as the best daily in the island, and its circula- 
tions is always increasing. 


Tue SUTHERLAND PRINTING House, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
began publishing “ Printing Chat” in November. The first 
number, of which the cover is reproduced in one color, con- 
tained eight 2% by 9 inch pages 
of suggestions to merchants on 
various ways of advertising, all 
of which, naturally, are such 
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Vest Pocket 
Printing Chat 


De SS Sa 
November, 1901 
ATOR ace TI 


1 Being the first number 
of a vest-pocket edition, 
the same to appear once 
in a while, or oftener, for 
the purpose of filling mer- 
chants’ vest pockets and 
thought retainers with 
valuable news, facts, 
hints and advice. 


‘| To be studiously read 


_ between rests. 


as give work to the printer. 
There is first a good page on 
office stationery — the same old 
argument, but a little better 
said than usual. Next, in 
speaking of Fall Advertising, 
they say: 


One of the best things we know of 


‘is the once-a-month distribution of a 


well-printed and strongly written cir- 
cular placed in every house in the city. 
We have been doing this for a few 
leading stores for years, and they tell 








us that there’s nothing gives them as 
good results for the money expended. 
There’s no guesswork about the dis- 
tributing, either, as we do it ourselves, 
and guarantee it being done right. 

As to envelopes, one is of 
course advised to “avoid dead 
letters,” and attention is called 
to Neglected Opportunities of 
putting advertising matter in 
packages sent from stores. 





A parcel on reaching the home of 
the purchaser is opened and exam- 
ined before members of the house- 
hold. If there's an attractive booklet 
or circular in it, it will be read. They 
bring direct returns, and they are 
particularly calculated to do so if 
the purchases with which they are 
enclosed have been satisfactory. This, 
like other kinds of good advertis- 
ing, should be done systematically 
and persistently to get: the best re- 
sults. Speaking of persistency in advertising brings to mind a recent 
instance in our own experience: The head of one of our leading firms 
came in the other day, and, after stating his wants, remarked that he had 
been getting our blotters so often (once a month for the past five years), 
that he felt it was about time we were doing his work. We're doing it 
now. Persistency paid. It will pay you. 


Under Ideas, they say: 

We receive regularly and study nearly all the good things published 
containing suggestions in wording and styles in advertising. Some of our 
customers look to us to supply suggestions when preparing their matter. 
Then there is praise of the Booklet, a suggestion for the Holi- 
days, a special notice of Calendars, advice on the use of Dis- 
tinctive Marks in procuring which the House can assist 
them; with little things in between, like, 

The North Pole is not the South Pole, 
And Black is never White; 
Yet if your Printing’s Left to us, 
It always turns out Right. 


Ghe Sutherland 
Printing House 


SRA TEE SS SRT 
St. Thomas, Ontario 











A COVER. 
Rules and monogram in red. 
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In regard to the results of this advertisement, Mr. F. W. 
Sutherland, wrote: 


We have just received a complimentary letter from a large Canadian 
manufacturing concern in Toronto who received one of these booklets. 
We have had many favorable comments from our immediate neighbor- 
hood, and altogether we think it is a good paying bit of advertising. 
(Later.) Since writing you we have received several orders as a direct 
result of this “ Chat,” and have several others in view, particularly for 
booklets, which we dwelt on at some length in our “ Chat.”” At present 
writing it looks as though this will be the most profitable bit of advertis- 
ing we have yet done, and we have had some extra good paying ones in 
the past five years. 


“We Print HALF-TONES AND Print THEM RicuHT.’—This 
may be thoroughly believed from the perusal of an advertis- 
ing blotter, containing this statement and a half-tone print, 
from the press of the Troy Times. Others of their blotters, 
although neat in the point of printing, have rather ineffective 
wording, and where illustrated by line drawings, show the 
hand of a novice. It is likely they will unfavorably prejudice 
people who are looking for art in printing. 

Some neat advertisements are these done by George W. 
O’Neal for Joseph J. Stone, printer, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. Two blotters and a note-head are reproduced. 








[Joseph J. Stone, Printer | 


The DESIGNING and AR- DIRECTING ¢he EXECUTION The Best, Most MODERN 
RANGING of Boox.eTs, | | 2% HIGH GRADE PRINTING] | and THOROUGHLY EguiP- 

’ PED ESTABLISHMENT of 
ITS KIND in THIS SECTION 
{7 TeLEPHONE NUMBER 
One Hundred and Twelve 








CATALOGUES, ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS, efc., IN SUCH A 
WAY as lo PLEASE ALL who 
like beautiful printed things 





























118 North Elm Street Greensboro in North Carolina 














NOTE-HEAD. 


Name, ornament, street address and State in red. 








It’s Old and JOS. J. STONE 























It’s New PRINTER 
Chis Modern 
old fashioned new 
Style of Printing 


arranging 
Beotjets, Cotalagees. Chr tive Designs in Fine 
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eulers, Aanoencements Stationsry and 
Ertreerdinery, and other Business Printing 
pieces y Printing desired to 


be y an excellent character SEES 
The best and most 
thoroughly equip- 
ped Printing Plant 
in this section 


er 














JOS. J, STONE 


118 North Elm JStreet 








118 North Elm Street 








Greensboro, U.G. GREENSBORO, N. C. 




















TWO BLOTTER DESIGNS. 


B. D. WaLKer, New Rochelle, New York, mentions in a 
letter “two ideas which have been of service in an advertis- 
ing way.’ One is an announcement, “ Talking About Print- 
ing” (mailed with a business card). This has a light blue 
cover with the title in a simple panel arrangement in dark 
blue, the inside being a single sheet of white stock, printed 
one side and tied in. Only one style of type face was used 
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for the whole job. Though very simple, this advertisement 
“produced immediate results.” In equally good taste is a 
little folded card containing pins and “ pointers,” with an illus- 
tration of a dog and definitions of various kinds of pointers, 
taken from the dictionary. This “also made itself felt.” 


As a removal notice, Henry B. Myers, New Orleans, sent 
out a bit of matter in a circular printed on gray felt-like paper, 
folded into the shape of a hat. “ Paste This in Your Hat,” 
is the suggestion on the brim at one side (which becomes the 
top when the circular is unfolded), with lines for name and 
address on the other brim. This hat arrangement, as well as 
the tag mentioned on page 239, November number, are very 
possibly resultant from similar advertisements by the Inland 
Type Foundry some time ago. If this is the case, I am sure 
the foundry is willing, and the printer not to be reproved for 
following so good a leader in advertising. 


ANOTHER source of printers’ supplies that is also a source 
of advertising ideas is Golding & Co. We reproduce two recent 














PAPER 
CUTTER 
FACTS 


The class of machinery 
employed in a 
manufacture indicates the 


Possible Profit 


vi 


the line be- 
i im: 
Time is the largest item of 


expense, and in the saving of 
time lice the greatest economy ~ 
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FROM CIRCULARS OF GOLDING & CO. 


title designs that, while based on simple plans, still make a 
favorable impression and present enough matter to raise but 
not satisfy the curiosity. 


Broome & Herpic, Coshocton, Ohio, printed upon red blot- 
ter stock a head of yellow wheat with green blades, having as 
a motto, “ Reap while the Harvest is Golden.” As the rest 
of the matter was confined to a white panel at the other end 
of the blotter, the effect was unusually simple and pleasing. 


On the cover of a folder used just before the holidays, 

the Claflin Printing Company, Chicago, set the title, 

* * * YOU |NEED IT 

IN YOUR B/USINESS. 
The opening of the flap, covering half the under fold, revealed 
a change to 

WHY YOU NEED IT 

IN YOUR BUSINESS. 
and a panel down the side carried the point farther along, 
while leaving the ultimate matter which the advertisement was 
to divulge, namely, that good printing is needed in business, 
to be set forth on the inside in three colors, with handsome 
type and holly border. A good pen-and-ink drawing of a 


lady standing before a mirror is accompanied by the query: 
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“Will it please the eye and hold the attention? This is the 
test to apply to all printing of an advertising nature.” The 
Claflin blotter, consisting of a handsome green-colored stock, 
and simply a black blot and splatter in the middle, surround- 
ing the name, is an old idea, but too good to be discarded. 


“You’Lt Have to Hurry To” [name and place], says big 
type on the address side of a mailing card from C. B. Russell, 
Buffalo. Those who were anywhere near the exposition have 





Business Ballyhoos... 





‘ 





the spielers 





rtising 


rut don't wait for that. Let us know 
Phone Seneca-1459 


You'll hear trom 
your wants and we'll undertake to till them, 


.. », 
Cc. B. RUSSELL, Printer, 


34 Wells Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























A MAILING CARD, 


heard the phrase before. And the card adds, “ Have a Look! 
At the Other Side,” which presents the lovely and memorable 
figure of “ Kiki,” together with a most readable bit of matter 
on “Business Ballyhoos.” Mr. Frank P. Stockridge, who 
announces that he has associated himself with C. B. Russell, 
printer, as manager of the advertising department, is doubt- 
less responsible for this. If it does not bring trade in with 
a rustle I will be surprised. People love to be amused even 
in business, and they argue if a man has got something good 
to give you for nothing, he has something as good or better 
to give you for a price. 

F. H. Quicx, Art Printer, New York, sends a circular 
letter in typewriter type which is out of the ordinary. It does 
not pretend to be the “ real thing,” but instead is clean —and 
brief. This, under its excellent advertising heading, is likely 








PROMPT MODERN 


RELIABLE 


Co 


CAREFUL 
AATISTIC 


EFFECTIVE 


REASONABLE 
CORRECT 


r. 8. QUICH 


Art Printer 











152-154 WEST 23d STREET 























New York WOv 9- 1901 


Gentlemen: 

How is your stock of office stationery? Need anything? 

Thought perhaps you might be wanting something different than you 
have been in the Habit of getting--something really artistic and up-to-date 
That’s the kind of printing I do, and it costs no more than the cheap kind. 

A postal card will bring representative. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. H. QUICK 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 


Inside rules and wreaths in red., 


to be read and to leave a good impression. A card from the 
same source is attractively made up on dark gray stock in 
black and red. F. H. Quick is not so far from being an art 
printer as most of those who lay claim to that title. He is an 
exception. The work is certainly in good taste and up to the 
times. Those who are lacking the opportunity that is mine, 
for seeing the work of “art printers” of all parts of the coun- 
try may feel it is unreasonable to have a prejudice against the 
titles, “ Art Printery,” “ Artistic Printers,” and the like. It is 
the result of experience, for it is sad to relate that, in about 
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seven cases out of eight, such establishments show in their 
style some discipleship to the middle nineteenth century school 
of bent rules and conglomerate display. If any of such seven 
do not show themselves to be thorough exponents of this old 
school, they will at least hold some tenet that will cause them 
to do surprising things, and there will crop out in the midst 
of a good display of Blanchard or Engraver’s Roman some 
anachronism quite comparable to the appearance of a frame 
of skeletonized leaves or a glass of wax water lilies in a mod- 
ern parlor. There is nothing so prejudicial as an unwarranted 
claim. Those that use “ Art” on signboard or card, certainly 
do so for the sake of profit, hoping to appeal to those men 
who want more than ordinarily good printing and are willing 
to pay well. But the people possessing that peculiar charac- 
teristic of wanting printing done handsomely, no matter the 
cost, will be found almost invariably to have such judgment 
as to artistic work that they are not to be caught by the name 
alone. They will wait till they see for themselves. 


“THE Dance oF DEATH” is the subject of a blotter by 
Briggs Brothers, Plymouth, Massachusetts, illustrated with 
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A BLOTTER, 


the reproduction of a binding used upon Holbein’s great work. 
It is not altogether a pleasing design for an advertisement, 
but it undoubtedly takes hold of the attention. 


FASTENING a package of about twenty envelopes by a staple 
to the lower edge of a 6 by 12 inch piece of heavy paper, 
James G. Brazell, of Milwaukee, gives a generous sample of 
a specialty in 634 envelopes. There is too much matter on the 
inside of the folder enclosing this bunch of envelopes; very 
few people will do more than read it in spots. The sub- 
stantial package, done up with its yellow string, will of course 
gain attention; and a brief, forcible statement of bargains 
inside would have taken better care of people’s curiosity, when 
once they open it. 


A LITTLE bunch of matter sent by Darlington, Printer, Phoe- 
nixville, Pennsylvania, while it contains no example of real 
typographical beauty, exemplifies however one or two excel- 
lent ideas. Darlington makes a specialty of stationery and 


Pen stuck and spattered ink ? —~_ 


Well, pens do not stick in good paper. Soak it up with this, and get your 
next supply from Darlington, Printer. 





About Writing Paper. Most people feel it, for the thickness and | But how will he not be deceived ? 
Writing paper should be made from cot |stiffness, That goes for nothing. Wrap-| weli, that's a trade secret; but in my 
ton or linen rags, As a fact, little of it ping-paper is thick, and starch will make!case, twenty-nine years experience buy- 
is so made. | Stiffness. jing writing papers ought to count for 
Customers demand cheap printing. The|The test of good paper is its continued something. 


rinter is not in the business just for his|service under the pen—nothing else. 
Resdiic aad (estore at aaareek bo aha} Dec ahetie ano kate lor the saan who taal OOOTS © ete eee 
health, and he scours the market fo | * paper recommended by 





lowest priced stock. The paper mills|laid in a six-months supply.. , Better pay 
2 A : DARLINGTON, PRINTER 
have been forced to reduce to a science] your printer for good stock, and if you ~ = 
the processes of adultcrating good rags|don't get it take your patronage else- } 
with wood and straw pulp. where, ' 
A BLOTTER. 


writes a good advertisement to that end. We reproduce a 
blotter — though it is much reduced, just read it. He has a 
neater piece of work, a folder, on the same subject, also a 
card with simply his imprint in the center. This imprint, 
which seems always to be the same as that appended to the 
matter on the blotter, he says is “the main advertising — goes 
on every job that will carry it, and has come to be understood 
as a trade-mark of quality.” He thus depends more upon the 
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uniform appearance of his name than upon big type. That is 
something for other printers to think over; is it always best 
to make the advertiser’s name the most prominent of all? 
Here is the way Darlington writes an envelope advertisement : 


Hold it against the light, and note the clearness of the color. 

Lay it alongside of any other, and observe the purity of its 
white. 

Turn it inside out, and try a pen on it. Mark how smoothly 
it glides along. 

It is the very best white rag envelope made by any one. 
Up to date, and costs you no more than the old kind. 

Try a thousand? 


Avex. N. Taytor, of Henderson, Kentucky, sending some 
neat blotters that were used for advertising the Journal office, 
says, “I think blotters the best means of reaching the busi- 
ness people.” The use, however, of such a line as, “If you 
appreciate good printing, our printing will please you,” seems 
redundant. A printer’s advertisement is always a sample of 
his style, and should cover that point of excellence sufficiently 
to allow the text to take up some other point and thus double 
the efficiency of the matter. 


“To BE STRICTLY IN IT send your orders for printing,” etc., 
is the opening matter on a blotter which uses the cut of a dog 
in a basket. Reproduction of part of another blotter by 
Thomas J. Davis, San Francisco, was given on page 418 
(June). In regard to his blotters Mr. Davis writes: 


You say they ought to get business. Well, they do. They do more. 
They keep business when we once get it. I enclose a copy of our Septem- 
ber blotter, for which we have received many compliments. Of course, 
you will observe that most of our cuts are from THe INLAND PRINTER 
Cut Book, and hence the cost of getting the blotters out is comparatively 
small. 


I would suggest that Mr. Davis’ blotter advertisements would 
be stronger with slightly increased size of type and much 
decreased use of type ornaments and borders. 
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Poor Bill! Colors in Printing 
F Shakespeare were alive today, 








Alas ! he’d not be in it; 
He couldn't make his writing pay 
For just a single minute. 
He’d meet the coldest kind of bluff 
From every one-horse paper ; 
For though he used to write good staff 
Just now he’s not the caper. 


I know, because I’ve written much, 
Like Hamlet, only better, 
And given it my finished touch 
In every line and letter ; 
But still the editors rebel, 
And each my work dismisses ; 
For nothing nowadays will sell 
But jingles such as this is. 
And, say ! I’ve 90 much heart I’d hate 
To see Will on his uppers, 
The while we writers, up to date, 
Would feast on wine-washed suppers. 
I could not find such rare delights 
Amid my wealth disporting, 
While Will would have to go on nights 
And do police reporting. 
—Nixon Waterman in Good Cheer. 
A 
I don’t kare how much a man talks, 
if he only sez it in a few words.—pitlings. 


HE want of proper restraint in 

color printing has caused many s 

printer to become lost in the wilderness 
of color eombination and effect. 

Time was when the printer would 
lay in a stock of yellow, green, red, 
brown, blue, and various other hues 
and shades of ink, put out a sign “Fancy 
Printing,’’ and commence to turn out 
some lurid effects that would make 
Noah’s rainbow pale in comparison and 
the chameleon turn green with envy. 

The red, white and blue effects are 
still with us, to turn our thoughts tc 
the old days when the tri-colored poster 
announced to the village that Fourth of 
July was a-coming fast, and Si Pleak, 
Esq., would deliver an oration, after a 
selection by the village brass band. 

It is a relief to the eye to depart from 
all this and rest on the simple effecte of 
the early printers, with their black 
print, enlivened by a touch of red. An 
intelligent handling of this combination 
















FIRST PAGE OF PAPER. 


AN attractive and unusually simple blotter design was made 
up thus in four colors: Dark blue rule lines with yellow tint 
between formed the outside border; within this, at either 
end, were two panels of parallel vertical rules giving space at 
the middle for the words, “ Printers, Binders.” “ Schober 
Printing Company,” in large letters, spanned the top of the 
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broad central space, while the street address and “ Detroit, 
Mich.” appeared below in the midst of mauve, yellow and pink 
chrysanthemums printed as mere spots of color without 
detail. 


THE numerous dainty brochures issued by printers for the 
stated purpose of “Introducing Mr. Charles Austin Bates” 
have doubtless succeeded in making that gentleman’s name a 
little more familiar throughout the country and incidentally 
have given business men good arguments for using better 
printing, especially on their stationery. I have often won- 
dered why printers have not taken to reprinting other good 
things from the advertising magazines, and now from F. L. 
Andrews & Co., Pinckney, Michigan, comes something that 
argues strongly for the use of much printed matter as well 
as good quality. It is taken from the Advertising World, and 
relates mainly to the needs of local merchants competing with 
mail-order houses. If you should send to this firm for a copy 
of this booklet, don’t forget to enclose stamps. 














Review of 
Specimens 
Received 


By ALFRED PYE 
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The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
clze specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended In the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticlsm must 
alve notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
thelr specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
malled to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


A Few blotters from the Acme Publishing House, Morgantown, West 
Virginia, are attractive specimens of artistic display, fine presswork and 
good color printing. 

WE show in this department a specimen of letter-head designing on 
the order of lithography. The plate is made by C. P. Zacher & Co., 
Chicago, and is shown through their courtesy. 





ZINC LETTER-HEAD DESIGN 


A FEW specimens of commercial stationery from H. C. Fairbanks, 
Oshawa, Canada, are plain, neat and well displayed in serviceable types, 
and presswork is of good quality. 

A LETTER-HEAD and statement forwarded by John L. Robinson, fore- 
man of the Tribune, Gilmer, Texas, are good samples of up-to-date dis- 
play composition and fine presswork. 

An artistically designed and well printed folder is being sent out by 
the Peninsular Engraving Company, Detroit, Michigan, on which compo- 
sition, engraving and presswork are all of the best. Three-color printing 
and embossing are very good. 

B. Frank Bressver, with the Mennonite Publishing Company, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, is a close student of modern methods of typography. A 


number of bill-heads, cards, ietter-heads, envelopes, labels, etc., are set 
in a tasteful style, and the presswork is of good quality. 


C. H. Futrer, with Evening Bulletin, Providence, Rhode Island. 
The ads. submitted are fair samples of display composition, but can be 
improved upon, especially in the matter of joining up the rules. Allow- 
ance, however, is made for the short time in which such work has to be 
done. 


A “ THANKSGIVING Fotper,” printed by the George A. Miller Print- 
ing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, is a good piece of well-displayed, artis- 
tic composition and good presswork. Colors harmonize well with the 
stock, and illustrations are striking and to the point. The folder is set in 
one series of type throughout. 


James Newman, with Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas, submits a 
package of general commercial printing, on which design, composition 
and presswork are all of excellent quality. Designs made with rule, 
border and card ornaments are neat and attractive, and display composi- 
tion on most of the work is very artistic. 


Earte W. Honces, Imboden, Arkansas.—The samples of printing sub- 
mitted are neatly set and well printed, but you appear to have a lot of 
ancient type faces— such as have been out of use for some years in 
up-to-date printing-offices. Your blotter, printed in red and green, is well 
set, and should prove an attractive advertisement. 


Cuartes Tiitson, with Columbia Printing Company, Burlington, 
Iowa.—The letter-head submitted is a fair sample of composition, but 
the words “ Job Printing”? ought to be made stronger. The envelope 
corner card is also a fair piece of work, but the presswork on both 
samples is very poor; not enough ink is carried to cover the face of the 
type. Make-ready is very poor. 


Gotpinc & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, issue a large amount of 
printed matter relating to the printers’ machinery and supplies in which 
they deal. One of their latest pamphlets relates to the Golding paper- 
cutters, and consists of eight pages and cover, 5% by 8% inches; ‘printed 
on good enameled stock; cover of rough gray stock, printéd in red and 
black. The composition is good and presswork excellent. 


Tue A. T. Brown Printing House, Buffalo, New York, sends out: a 
neat booklet, printed in black, red and green, advertising their business, 
which is calculated to attract attention. It is entitled “ Bright Spots.” 
There is no printing on the cover, which is of very dark gray rough 
stock, but four holes of different sizes are punched in it through which 
shows the bright red spots printed on the first page of the inside.; ‘The 
idea is a good one, and the work of excellent quality. 


Jabs is the name of a new venture, ‘‘ Published in the interest of 
mail-order men and those who are interested in the mail-order business.” 
It consists of sixteen pages, 534 by 9% inches in size, printed on rough 
stock, with wide margins on the outer edge and at the bottom. It is 
got up in neat style, clearly printed, and is attractive in appearance. 
The front page is illustrated with a half-tone cut of a mail-clad warrior 
riding a galloping charger and brandishing a quill pen of gigantic size. 
On the foreground is the title in prominent letters, “‘ Jabs, by J. B. 
Dignam.” This is printed on enameled stock, and attached by the top 
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TO IMITATE LITHOGRAPHY. 


edge to the first page of the publication. It is attractive enough to be a 
winner. 


Tue Harmon Printing Company, West Superior, Wisconsin, has 
designed and printed for itself a very attractive business card. It is 
composed of a solid 12-point rule, printed in bronze green, red or gold 
for a border, a raised panel in the center with the name, address, etc., 
printed thereon, and the space between the border and the panel is 
printed with a cherry-wood grain effect. Some letter-heads, blotters, etc., 
are good samples of up-to-date composition and good presswork. 

From the Bryant Press, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, we have received 
a package of letter-heads, business cards, book covers, envelopes, etc., 
some plain and some in colors, all of which are good examples of artistic 
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composition and fine presswork. The style of treatment is diversified 
enough to suit the most fastidious, but all show a thorough acquaintance 
with the possibilities of the material at disposal. Both compositor and 
pressman are to be commended for the excellent quality of their work. 

Tue Sanderses, New York, are sending out a piece of advertising 
that will undoubtedly attract attention. It is composed of two small 
sheets of rough wrapping paper, folded and tied with a piece of green 
string. The front page is decorated with a red elephant and a green 
mouse. The inside pages are printed in black and red in a most unique 
style. While it is not a sample of fine printing, it is odd enough to 
induce people to read it, and that is all that a good ad. can be expected 
to do. 

Australian Printing Ink, published quarterly by the Imperial Printers’ 
Furnishing Company, Sydney and Brisbane, Australia, is a twelve-page 
and cover pamphlet devoted to the interest and advancement of typog- 
raphy and the kindred trades in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, etc. It is 
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DESIGN IN BINNER MODELING. 


(Illustration in wash drawing.) 


neatly gotten up and well printed, and a supplement shows specimens of 
calendars, etc., in which a number of American type faces are used. The 
booklet is worthy of support and patronage by the printers of the 
antipodes. 

Two booklets printed by Redfield Brothers, New York — one entitled 
“The Mediterranean, Illustrated,’ the other ‘“‘ Hotel Litchfield, Port 
Antonio, Jamaica,” are beautiful samples of half-tone and tinto-gravure 
work. The style in which these brochures have been planned, the beauty 
of the engravings, the artistic treatment of them by the pressman, and 
the colors in which they are printed, show that talent of the highest order 
is employed in the house of Redfield Brothers. Such work is a pleasure 
for lovers of the beautiful in typography to behold. We wish that all 
printing houses could turn out such excellent work. 

Tue Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts, has printed a forty-page 
and cover catalogue for the Vose & Sons Piano Company, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the firm’s existence. The stock used is a very 
heavy enameled book, half-tone plates printed in black, with stippled 
borders and marginal vignettes in light terra-cotta. On the left-hand 
pages the various styles of pianos are illustrated; on the right-hand 
pages is given a description of the style and an illustration representative 
of the class of music that may be performed on these instruments — 
lullaby, dancing, march, popular, wedding, etc. The work has been 
carefully and artistically designed, finely engraved and weil printed. The 
cover is printed in three colors — black, red, pink—and gold, and 
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grained after printing. This catalogue is a very fine specimen of high- 
grade letterpress printing. 


A CALENDAR for 1902, issued by the University of Illinois, consists 
of seven sheets of enameled board, 8 by 13 inches in size, on which the 
border work is printed in dark blue and orange. Six of the sheets show 
calendars for two months, the seventh sheet serving the purpose of a title- 
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MODELED PLATE FROM TYPE DESIGN. 


page. Each sheet is illustrated with half-tone engravings made from 
drawings by Prof. Newton A. Wells, of the department of Art and 
Design of the University, showing views of the University buildings 
and grounds, and incidents in college life. The presswork was done in 
the office of the Gazette, Champaign, Illinois, under the direction of 
Mr. Harry Muss, formerly of Chicago, and shows that he is an artist in 
color and half-tone printing. The calendar is well worthy of being pre- 
served as an artistic souvenir of the University of Illinois, apart from 
its usefulness as a reminder of the flight of time. 

Too much infermation can not be given out in reference to placing 
orders for engraving. The firm that supplies knowledge of this kind 
in attractive form is the one that is most 
liable to get orders. If you wish to see 
the difference between a half-tone made 
with a 200-line screen and one made with 
a 60-line screen, with all the various sizes 
in between, you should send to the 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, for a 
copy of their book called ‘‘ The Yea and 
Nay of Engraving.” it shows samples of 
all kinds of engraving — everything that 
an up-to-date plant can turn out. It is 
well printed and really a book that is not 
only beautiful to look upon, but extremely 
useful as well. The accompanying cut is 
a miniature reproduction of the cover. 
The book is sent free to any address. 

Tue Binner Engraving Company has a 
new method of making plates after the 
modeled order. ._ If a printer desires an 
advertisement or a cover-design different 
from ordinary printing, all he need do is 
to set up the job in the way he would 
like to have it and give these engravers a 
proof of it. The plate turned out is simi- 
lar to the advertisement of the Steinway 
piano shown herewith. By this method a printer can be his own artist 
so far as arrangement, style of lettering and general display are con- 
cerned, and leave the rest to the engraver. By what method the plates 
are made the engravers do not say, for the process is their own exclu- 
sively. A cover-design by the same process is here shown, but the center 
picture is from a wash drawing. 








THE INLAND PRINTER AS A REFERENCE BOOK. 


I would as soon think of running a printing-ofhce without 
presses as to try and get along without THE INLAND PRINTER. 
I have taken it ever since its second year of publication. We 
have it bound every year, and think as much of the bound vol- 
umes as any books in our library.— Chas. J. Adams, Reinbeck, 
Towa. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


WueN Frank A. Vanderlip resigned as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury he went abroad with letters to all the Ministers 
of Finance in Europe and spent many months investigating the 
financial and commercial situation, with particular reference to 
the inroads which American trade is making on the whole 
world. The first of his articles on the “ American Invasion” 
of Europe appears in the January Scribner’s. 

THE second issue of a book of modern letterpress designs, 
“ Satz- und Druckmuster,” has recently been brought out by 
Ernst Morgenstern, editor of the Deutscher Buch- und Stein- 
drucker, Berlin, Germany. Besides showing a number of very 
attractive letterpress designs, arranged by means of type, bor- 
ders and ornaments, it has several process-plates reproduced 
by the three-color and other methods. There are fifty leaves, 
each of which is interesting to one engaged in the printing or 
engraving art. Those employed in these lines of work in 
America can find many suggestive hints in the pages of this 
German publication. It is a very creditable production and 
deserves to be in the hands of all lovers of the art. The price 
is 60 cents, with 10 cents extra for postage. It must be ordered 
direct of the publisher. 

“ PRINTING AND WritING MATERIALS: THEIR EvoLutIoNn,” 
is the title of a new work by Adéle Millicent Smith, secretary 
to the president and instructor in proofreading of the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. The work treats of a number of 
branches of the graphic arts, including printing, the reproduc- 
tive processes, writing materials and bookbinding. The reader 
is not burdened with long accounts of the early history of 
printing, typefounding, etc., but enough is given to enable him 
to have a correct understanding of the subject. The informa- 
tion contained in this book will save much research, and the 
volume forms a welcome addition to the library of any one 
interested in the subjects of which it treats. The historical 
sketch of bookbinding is especially valuable. The manual 
contains 200 pages, is printed upon laid paper, with numbers 
of half-tone illustrations on enameled stock, bound in cloth 
and neatly lettered in gold. The work is from the press of 
the Avil Printing Company and is published by the author. 
The price is $1.50. It can be supplied by THe INLAND PRINTER. 

Tue second of the very valuable series of books on “the 
practice of typography,” by Theodore Low De Vinne, has 
made its appearance. It is called “ Correct Composition,” and 
like its predecessor, “ Plain Printing Types,” will prove of 
inestimable value not only to printers, but to authors, writers, 
stenographers and others. No one is better able to write 
authoritatively on this subject than Mr. De Vinne. Even a 
casual examination of the work unfolds to the reader a wealth 
of information, and a more careful reading places him in pos- 
session of knowledge of untold worth. The work gives infor- 
mation about the correctness of typesetting, which is not 
minutely taught in English grammars or clearly explained in 
technical manuals of printing. It is the outcome of the author’s 
experience of fifty years as middleman between author and 
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compositor, and in its preparation he has had the aid and 
advice of many able printers, editors and teachers. The meth- 
ods suggested by it are those which have the sanction of 
usage, and are ample warnings against the common errors of 
printing. It is a 12mo of 476 pages, clearly printed, well 
arranged, and with a copious index. The Century Company 
are the publishers. The work can be had, if desired, of the 
Inland Printer Company, at the net price, $2, with 14 cents 
extra for postage. 


THE REAL LATIN QUARTER OF PARIS. _ By F. Berkeley Smith. 
Illustrated with about one hundred drawings and camera snap- 
shots by the author, two caricatures in color by Sancha, and a 
water-color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.20 net; postage, 13 cents. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 


There is a seductive charm about that famous Bohemia of 
Paris —the Latin Quarter — which most persons know only 
by reputation. Wherein this charm consists is but vaguely 
understood. The casual visitor, who has wandered through 
the Quartier, or who, perhaps, has been so fortunate as to be 
taken through it by one who knows it, can not tell you of its 
fascinations. Besides writing entertainingly of it, Mr. Smith 
pictures for us with brush and pen and camera, the balls and 
studios, the grisettes, models, bicycle girls, shop girls, sweet- 
hearts, students, singers, poets, beggars, scu'ptors, cafés, shops, 
boulevards, etc. We see them, not as figures in a guide book, 
but as the real, pulsing elements of the most fascinating Bohe- 
mian spot in all the world. We come into closer touch with 
them than would be possible in repeated summer tours. After 
reading his book, a visit to the Latin Quarter of Paris can be 
omitted, if need be, with far less actual loss in the way of 
information, or it can be indulged in with far greater enjoy- 
ment than heretofore. 
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This department ts designed exclusively for b e 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 











ALL PRINTERS DOING JOBWORK 
Are advised to write for free business-getting pointers, ad- 
dressing the Typewriter Type Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 





ALUMINUM INK. 


A new aluminum ink has been placed on the market by the 
Berlin Ink & Color Company, of Philadelphia, which ought to 
be appreciated by every one who has ever had trouble with 
this kind of ink. The Berlin’s aluminum works almost as 
free as black; does not separate in the can, and prints sharp 
and clean on small type. One impression. with this ink gives 
an effect equal to a bronzed job. 





NEW CAST-IRON FURNITURE. 


The Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town, New York, call attention in this issue to a new style of 
furniture for printers’ use. Instead of being of ordinary metal, 
it is made of cast iron, is said to be forty per cent lighter than 
the old-fashioned metal furniture, and is more accurate and 
practically indestructible. Heretofore it has been impossible 
to make satisfactory furniture out of iron, but the Morgans & 





























Wilcox Company have solved the problem, and now turn out 
furniture of this description which is true and accurate in 
dimensions, and in every way much superior to the ordinary 
furniture now in use. The dimensions and number of pieces 
in each font are shown in the advertisement. In looking up 
new things for the composing-room do not forget this material. 





THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Attention is called to the padding compositions and the 
pressroom paste advertised in these columns by the Arabol 
Manufacturing Company, of New York. The products of this 
company have gained a well-deserved reputation in late years. 
A letter recently received by the Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany from Messrs. Challinor, Dunker & Co., the well-known 
Pittsburg printers, reads as follows: “Send us by Adams 
Express a gallon of your Sphinx paste. Our dealers happen to 
be out of stock, and we can not wait any longer. We need it 
badly in our work. We can not get a substitute that is any 
good. Kindly send at once.” ‘There is only one voice in the 
trade. The Sphinx printers’ paste is the ideal paste for the 
pressroom. It keeps soft and free from mold. There is no 
risk of lumps getting into the packing or overlays and batter- 
ing the type. It does not swell the packing or wrinkle the 
paper. It is also the paste article for making a matrix paste in 
combination with gilders’ whiting. A good many use it for 
backing pamphlets, and for pasting wrappers it is simply 
unexcelled. 





AN EXCELLENT MACHINERY CATALOGUE, 


A new catalogue has recently been issued by the Seybold 
Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, showing the machinery 
manufactured by this firm. The machines illustrated and 
described include their Duplex trimmer, Monarch label cutter, 
Holyoke label cutter, Monarch power cutter, Holyoke treadle 
cutter, Holyoke power cutter and several other cutting 
machines. Besides these, descriptions and pictures are given 
of rotary board cutters, round corner cutters, table shears, 
knife grinders, embossers, stampers, smashing machines, bun- 
dling machines, signature presses, standing presses, job backers, 
etc. The book is well printed in two colors of ink, and bound 
in red cover of tasty design, lettered in white. It is a tasty 
catalogue and one which every printer and bookbinder desir- 
ing machinery in this line should secure a copy of. The New 
York office is at 8 Reade street, and the Chicago office 312 
Dearborn street. 





VICTORIA PLATEN PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The platen printing-press is an American invention. It has 
experienced many alterations, and a great number of con- 
structors in all countries have endeavored to improve and 
make it perfect. American platen presses are quite well known 
to our readers, but the “ Victoria”? press, made by the Euro- 
pean manufacturers, Messrs. Rockstroh & Schneider Nachf. 
A.-G., Dresden-Heidenau, Germany, is worthy of mention. 

These presses are built on the style of the American Gally 
press, although they deviate soméwhat in construction and 
detail from machines of this kind. The compact build, straight 
bearers, full firm frame, and form of the platen, make the 
machine look a little different from some of the American 
presses. The platen and bridge of the Victoria presses con- 
sist of one cast piece, able to offer great resistance and stand 
the highest pressure. The platen guide insures double strength, 
made possible by the sliding planes of the bridge and by special 
guiding brackets. The latter are patented, and avoid every 
vibration and slurring. Connecting rods, constructed of the 
best wrought iron, bearings of phosphor bronze, and steel 
fitting in the wheel, make the whole mechanism strong: and 
durable. Great security in putting in the sheets has been 
obtained by the automatic “ side-lay” with movable gauges. 
A special chase holder, which is also patented, makes it pos- 
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The straight 
bearers give the rollers a quick motion without jerking. By 
touching only one screw the patented central motion brings 


sible to quickly put in and take out the chase. 


the running rails forward in perfectly parallel lines. The 
immediate stopping of the ink feed is also a patent of the fac- 
tory and can be managed by a little grip of the hand. One of 
the special improvements which the firm has made in the press 
is the double inking apparatus, which has been patented in the 
principal States. Its advantage over the old inking apparatus 
consists in the fact that the rollers are fed by two similarly 
constructed inking devices, supplying ink above and below the 
form. By this means the form receives a perfect cover of 
color, giving by one inking a perfect impression.. For three- 
color printing, as well as for half-tone work, this double-inking 
apparatus is unrivaled. 

In Europe, especially in Germany, these machines are highly 
valued in the printing trade, and thousands are already in use 
for job printing as well as for first-class art printing work. 
The builders of this press began in a very small way, but now 
have one of the largest platen press factories in Europe, and 
besides enjoying a good trade there, have a high reputation 
abroad. 





MERGENTHALER COMPANY’S CHICAGO BRANCH, 


The Mergenthaler Company has rented the store and 
basement at 357 Dearborn street, Chicago, and is in readiness 
to receive and fill promptly orders large and small. The 
enterprise shown in the establishment of this branch and the 
great convenience derived from it by Western customers will 
be highly appreciated by the large and increasing number of 
printers who are using the Linotype. Mr. George E. Lincoln 
will be the manager. Mr. Lincoln is not only an experienced 
printer, but has a very extensive acquaintance with printers 
throughout the United States and has made a close personal 
study of their needs and requirements. He has been for sev- 
eral years the traveling selling agent for the company, bringing 
to that position a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
trade, both as a printer and as salesman for typefoundries. 
His success in everything he has undertaken has been due 
largely to a fairness and candor and a judgment that has been 
as freely at the service of the customer as the firms he has 
represented. These qualities, combined with sound business 
judgment and great breadth of view in taking into considera- 
tion future possibilities, a well-developed and practical invent- 
ive faculty, and an unfailing diligence and persistence regulated 
by sustained system, have given him a force and effectiveness 
in obtaining results that will reach a still greater development 
in the opportunities opened to him as manager of the Mergen- 
thaler Company’s Chicago branch. 





WAN T ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THz INLAND Printer at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “ Situations Wanted” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
a 








BOOKS. 





AMERICAN PRINTER, ~—. 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Pub- 
licity for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of job composition, 
50 cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have. secured 
the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 

and will fill orders at the oltl price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 

books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPAN NY. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 
taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 

InLanp Printer, the result of which was announced in Mey, 1899. Con- 








tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the ine es, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
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BOOKS. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue 
INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Stude wt, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. T HE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and_complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by, cG. > aay pg von 
editor “‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of INLAND 
Printer. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND ‘PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


ESTIMATING BY PERCE N TAGE, by Henry E . Seeman. An “exposi- 
tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage which 

has been in successful use for several years. Reprinted from THE 

INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 

being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
latest two-letter machine. 25 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
2>ANY. 

















FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. TEE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FIFTEEN CENTS TO CLOSE OUT — Printer’s Cyclopedia — 80 

pages recipes; roller and padding compositions, inks, reducers, var- 
nishes, embossing, valuable tables, etc. A. PEMBERTON, 4 Monroe 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for ‘printers. By. C3 B. Will- 

iams. ‘This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to ‘‘ making ”’ the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, goid side stamp. $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


HOW TO LEARN LINOTYPE, 35 cents; contains practical information 
for beginners. Published by BUCKNER’S COMPOSING COM- 
PANY, Kansas City, Mo. 


INTE RNATIONAL BOOKBINDER, 10 cents per copy, $i. per, year, 

issued monthly; only journal devoted exclusively to bookbinding in 
the United States. J. L. FEENEY, publisher, 425 G street, N. W., 
W ashington, D. iss 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPA ANY. 


MODE RN TYPE DISPLé AY—The latest and best book on artistic job 

composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bifl-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the 
different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for the 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed S. 
Ralph. Size, 714 by 9% inches. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


OMEGA COLD STEREOTYPING PROCESS, 32 pages, 2-cent stamp; 
the Art of Stereotyping, 25 cents; two Ibs. composition, $2; if not 
nr money back. WM. H. IRVING, 1055 Broadway, Oakland, 
al. 
PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Light-brown buckram, gold embossed. 
140 pages. $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMP: ANY. 


PRACTICAL EMBOSSING teaches how to do embossing on any job 
Circulars on application to FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, 























press. 

Williamsport, Pa., U. S. A. 

PRESSWORK —A manual of practice for printios pressmen and press- 
room apprentices. By William J. he only complete and 


authentic work on the subject ever published. Full cloth, 96 pages. 


$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. begat 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers. and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor ‘‘ Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department” of THE INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 

Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 
with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in 
their relation to the fingers. 10 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL MAGAZINE is pronounced by the press 
in general to be a marvel of neatness and beauty, while leading trade 

journals have advised all Ky eer, printers to send 10 cents for sample 

copy. Address FRANK MITH, Industrial School, Golden, Colo. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST is the text-book used in_our corre- 
spondence course in technic in printing. This fact is sufficient guar- 

antee that the course is intensely practical and helpful. All who realize 

its value will séize this opportunity and thus improve these winter 

evenings. It teaches the fundamental laws of three-color process 0° al 

ing, and combines study and practice as can be done in no oth 

way. Write for particulars and easy terms. THE OWL PRESS, 

3urlington, Vt. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





CALENDAR SALESMAN with large ro wants side line of leather 
novelties and memorandum books. J 48. 





CASH BUYER wants a good paying newspaper or job plant; consider 
; half interest; full description. Address Lock Box I, Centerville, 
owa. 


COME TO CALIFORNIA — FOR SALE: California electrotyping and 
stereotyping plant, located in San Francisco; good plant for man with 

a_ little money who thoroughly understands his business. Address 

H. L. MOISE, owner, 320 Sansome street, San Francisco, California. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY to purchase well- equipped “office in 
good Iowa town; doing nice grade work; write immediately, not 

open long. J 63. 

FINE JOB PLANT, good business, Portland, Ore.; owner leaving; 
cost $10,000. Will sell for one-third, part cash. J 32. 











FOR SALE —About one-third interest in an electrotype foundry in a 
city_of 300,000; for a hustling, practical man this is a fine opportu- 
nity. 3. 





FOR SALE — Electrotype foundry on good paying basis; 
7 


excellent 
opportunity for practical men; good reason for selling. 0. 





FOR SALE— In the largest mining camp in the world, a well-estab- 
lished weekly mining journal; only one there. J 75. 





FOR SALE — Interest in complete printing-office and bindery, largest in 
the State; Linotype, 3 cylinders, 4 jobbers, complete bindery; first- 
class run of work. H. W. GREENBERG, Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE — Job printing plant doing $10,000 cash per year in a 
_ special line at good profit; prospective purchasers meaning business 
invited to enter office for a month to investigate; price $4,000. J 69. 








FOR SALE — One of the best equipped and best paying newspaper and 
_ job plants in Vermont; doing business of $6,000 per year and earn- 
ing $2,000; price, $6,000; terms, $1,000 down and balance easy pay- 
ments. WM. L. PACKARD, Wilmington, Vt. 


FOR SALE — One of the best equipped and best paying newspaper and 
job printing-offices in Michigan; model office; fine job business; if 
you want to buy and have the money, write for further particulars. J 84. 








FOR SALE— Printing-office, established 23 years, with modern equip- 

ment for English and German work (3 cylinders, 3 jobbers, large 
power cutter, electric motors, fine wood-type outfit for posters, at, 
doing a large and profitable business; occupies 3 floors, 25 by 70; large 
stationery and blank-book store on ground floor; city of over 300,000 
inhabitants, close to New York city; inventories at $16,000; investi- 
gation solicited; price low; good reason for selling. J 64. 


I HAVE A JOB PRINTING-OFFICE that must be sold by February 1; 
business averages $250 a month; estimated value $3,000; any rea- 
sonable cash offer will be considered. 6. 


I WANT TO CORRESPOND with some newspaper or publishing com- 
pany that is thinking of putting in a moderate priced engraving plant; 
have a snap. H 7. 


LARGE PRINTING PLANT, in full operation; full line of cylinder, 

job and embossing presses, etc.; 40-horse boiler and engine, and elec- 
tric lighting plant; business established over 15 years; located in central 
part of Philadelphia; can be purchased at low price; party retiring 
from active business; immediate possession. J 56. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSING BUSINESS for sale; doing good business; 

¥ excellent opportunity for good man; wish to retain half interest. 
72. 

ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL calendar houses in Boston desires 
to make arrangements to job high-class Western line for 1903. H 48. 




















PARTNER WANTED in fine small job printing office, or will sell; 
good opportunity; will write itemized description. J 37. 








WANTED — Established newspaper business, Republican, within 200 
miles of Chicago; give particulars when answering. H 14. 





WANTED —What have you in way of paying newspaper or job office 
for sale; middle West preferred; answers should give particulars, 
with price, in full confidence. J 14. 





x STEEL DIE 





[enBOSSINC MACHINES 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2 x 4 inches. Price, $1, OOO 


We have in operation five Power Steel- Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 

We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


THR BLACKHALIL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, Ne Ye 


























Widens. 
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FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


A. H. SMITH, Earlville, Ill., serves sellers and buyers in a satisfactory 
manner. See list in THe InLanp Printer for November. Corre- 
spondence invited. 











BOOKBINDING MACHINERY — poling machines, Chambers’ double 
and Dexter single 16, drop-roll feed; stamping,- embossing and 

smashing machines, cutters, trimmers, rotary board cutters, signature 

presses. HENRY C. ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 


FOR SALE —At a bargain, 1 adjustable Simplex typesetting machine, 

8-point; will set any measure up to 30 ems; in good condition, with 
full supply of 8-point type and brass leads; terms to responsible parties. 
Address LEADER PRINTING COMPANY, Orange, Tex. 


FOR SALE: BOOKBINDING MACHINERY — One Sanborn roller 

backer, 1 Tennis sewing machine, 1 30-inch Peerless hand and power 
paper-cutter, 1 Hickok ruling machine, with automatic striker, 1 24- 
inch Latham_foot-power perforator. For further particulars address 
GANE BROS. & CO., 312-314 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Edison electric motor, 7% horse-power, almost new; 
cheap for cash, or will trade toward pony press. MASSILLON 
PRINTING COMPANY, Massillon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — One Mergenthaler slug planer, good as new; will sell 
cheap. BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 





ABLE YOUNG MAN wants position in advertising department of pub- 
lishing or manufacturing house. J 44. ante ee 

At ADVERTISING SOLICITOR wants permanent paying situation; 
married, sober and reliable, good references. Address GEORGE W. 

BILLS, Springfield, Ill. 

BY ZINC AND COPPER ETCHER; good workman; specimens of 
work. WILLIAM C. FOURNIER, 107 Union ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


COMPOSITOR, JOB, good, tasty man, open for engagement in job 
office, or as ad. man on daily; country preferred. J 2. 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN, embosser, cutter and creaser, etc., painstak- 
ing and critical, seeks permanency with medium first-class Eastern 

city office. J 35. 

EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER PHOTOENGRAVER desires position 
with Western or Pacific coast paper; will help install plant. BEDEE, 

Grand Forks, N. D 

















FOR SALE — 8 by 12 and 11 by 17 Clipper job presses, Paragon paper- 
cutter, electric motor, body-type, 80 fonts job type, racks, cases, etc., 
in good order. Box 53, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


WE HAVE an extra Linotype magazine, nearly new, for which we have 
no use and will sell cheap) BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 








HUSTLING JOB AND AD. MAN wants position in Southern Califor- 
nia; strictly temperate; 11 years last employer; union; references. J 4. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, many years’ experience; union; references. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants situation; good references, can care 
for machine; can come at once; prefer west of Mississippi. H 72. 





HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST —-Thoroughly competent to take 
full charge; weekly or small daily preferred; work reasonable; best 

references. J 52. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR and OPERATOR —Two thoroughly compe- 
tent young men desire change; together preferred; Western States 

preferable. J 12. 








A PROOFREADER for work in a high-class periodical and book office; 
must be exceptionally speedy and accurate; a to pay good salary 


for competent party; union or non-union. J 16. 

EXPERIENCED SALESMAN with established trade in Chicago; also 
capable salesman with good acquaintance in Michigan and Indiana 

or Illinois and Iowa; must be prepared with statistics; good salary; 

refererices required; communications confidential; line, printing and 

lithographic inks; first-class firm. H 42. 


ow up-to-date job printer. THE EXPRESS, Fort Collins, 
‘olo. 











FOREMAN WANTED for composing-room; energetic and experienced, 
to handle men and work to very best advantage. J 68. 


JOBBERS AND PRESSMEN WANTED — First-class, tasty jobbers, 

with modern, practical ideas; and cylinder and platen pressmen, who 
thoroughly understand make-ready on half-tone work; must be quick and 
reliable; state age, experience and salary expected; submit specimens 
of work. Address ESCHENBACH PRINTING HOUSE, Easton, Pa. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS — Personal interviews and letters desired 

from expert men and women operators on Linotype, Monotype, 
Monoline and Graphotype. Also skilled machinists. ANGUAGES 
PRINTING COMPANY, 114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


PRINTERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Lock Box 689, Holyoke, 

Mass., has positions for foremen, proofreaders, compositors, operators, 
—_ employers have free use of our services; we find competent help 
quick. 


SOLICITOR capable of securing contracts for printing inks where 
large quantities will be needed; very profitable arrangement for right 

party. J 42. 

SUPERINTENDENT for photoengraving and art department; one who 
has a practical knowledge of photoengraving and also familiar with 

and competent to pass upon —— and photo-retouching; we wish to 

maintain our present reputation for high-grade work; splendid opportu- 

nity for right man; write fully. J 89. 

















MACHINIST-OPERATOR open for position as_machinist-operator or 
operator; experienced in news and job work. J 74. 
OPERATOR-MACHINIST, non-union, first-class, wants position. J 18. 


PHOTOENGRAVER — Operator or etcher of half-tone and line, wants 
permanent place. J 53. 











PHOTOENGRAVER wishes to make a change; is a first-class all-round 
man, 5 years’ experience. J 7. 


POSITION by good letterer, roundhand writer, etc.; good business 
and ornate penman also; write for specimens. J 8. 


PRACTICAL WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER wants position; 
married, best of references, union, strictly first-class. J 40. 











PRESSMAN —A pressman who is capable of doing the very best half- 
tone work desires to make a change; capable of taking charge; mar- 
ried and strictly temperate; am not a “rusher,’’ but always give my 
employer my best efforts; would like a positign with a firm who make a 
specialty of extra fine half-tone work; do not write unless willing to pay 
over $20 per week; when writing state full particulars and wages willing 
to pay. 33- 
PRESSMAN, cylinder and platen, desires steady position; half-tone or 
commercial work. H 20. 


PRESSMAN, cylinder and platen, first-class, young man, would take 
charge of medium-sized modern pressroom_where good results are 
wanted; good references, and strictly sober. J 34. 


PRESSMAN wants position in small office; familiar with rotary cylin- 
der or job presses; sober and reliable. 

PRESSMAN, working, desires change; thoroughly practical on fine 
half-tone, catalogue, magazine, color and commercial work; can 

handle anything that comes into a first-class pressroom; union man; 

place must be steady. J 65. 


PROOFREADER, experienced in newspaper and book work, formerly 
compositor, wants change of position; best of references. if Se 




















WANTED —A first-class, bright young commercial printer to take the 
foremanship of a job office in a Southern city; one capable of han- 

4 large quantities of miscellaneous orders, and get work out promptly. 
76. 





WANTED —A practical printer and pressman who has some knowledge 

of embossing, to take position and ultimately foremanship in print- 
ing and embossing establishment in Chicago; must have executive capac- 
ity; to right man a fine position with good salary is assured, and, if 
satisfactory, an interest in the business will be given; this is a rare 
chance for a capable man. J go. 


SITUATION WAN.ED by competent Linotype machinist-operator; 
steady, sober, reliable. Address 917 Mary street, Houston, Texas. _ 
SITUATION WANTED by high-grade job compositor; sober, reliable, 
good services given; good salary expected; South preferred. J 55+ 
SITUATION WANTED by Linotype machinist; 7 years’ experience; 
can furnish good recommendations; familiar with Duplex and rapid 
changes. J 92. 


SITUATION WANTED by photoengraver, line and dry plate operator; 
steady position desired; best of references. J 66. 














WANTED —An all-round bookbinder and ruler in Kansas town of 
15,000; good position for man with family; address, stating expe- 
rience and wages desired, HEADLIGHT, Pittsburg, Kan. 


WANTED —An all-round man for a bookbindery. HERALD PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE, Lamoni, Iowa. 


WANTED —An expert lock-up; one who understands points, and who 

can lock up all kinds of book forms and headings accurately and 
quickly; must be sober and in every way reliable; one who is willing 
to come to Detroit on his ability; state experience and salary wanted; 
steady employment; union. J 60. 


WANTED in large color label establishment, first-class jeb compositor, 
also foreman job pressroom; must be up to date in colorwork of all 

kinds, including natural process. Address, with references and salary 

wanted, J 54. 

WANTED —Thoroughly experienced half-tone and color pressman on 
Miehle presses. Address, with references and salary expected for 

permanent position, FRANK COMPANY, 501 Herald Building, Balti- 

more, 














. 





STEREOTYPER and all-round man wants permanent situation; “has 10 
years’ experience. J 82. 


STEREOTYPER AND PRESSMAN desires position; 12 years’ expe- 
rience; will go anywhere. J 11. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PRESSROOM, now producing the highest 
class of 3-color process and half-tone work, with a thorough knowl- 

edge of all the necessary requirements to produce such work, and pos- 

sessing the business ability to do so, desires to make change. J 47. 


WANTED — Position as foreman in pressroom of color house; have had 
14 years’ experience on general and 8 years’ on color work; am 

now employed with well-known 3-color house; have practical knowledge 

in all its branches, and am fully competent of taking charge; New York 

city or vicinity preferred. j 309. 

WANTED — Situation by union proofreader and editor who is a first- 
class Linotype operator; daily newspaper preferred; sober, steady, 

reliable. J 50. 


WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER, thorough mechanic; union; 
married. J 20. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





WORKING FOREMAN, practical all-round printer, 16 years’ expe- 
rience in buying, estimating, managing and working at trade; mar- 

ried; sober; references. J 10. 

YOUNG JOBBING COMPOSITOR seeks situation; 9 years’ experience, 
age 24. Apply, with particulars, W. J. ELLIS, Newport street, 

Tiverton, Devonshire, England. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ADAMS PRESS WANTED — Large size; state condition press is in 
and lowest cash price. J 78. 

WANTED — Secondhand Miehle press, 45 by 65, not in use over 4 or 5 
years. J 80. 

WANTED —Two or three secondhand Linotype machines; state how 
long been used, price wanted; also supplies used with them. J 81. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 
duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type, and costs no more than papier mache. Also two engraving meth- 
cds, costing only $2.50, with materials, by which engraved plates are 
cast in stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. Also, special, 
an all-iron foot-power circular saw for $27. Come and see me if you 
can; if not send postage for literature and samples HENRY KAHRS, 
240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of 
process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
Circulars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


CONVENIENT DEVICE — Paper-cutter knives need not be taken 
out of the machine to whet or en with Hoerner’s ‘ Little Won- 

der.”” Only $3; cash with order, $2.85. Send for circular. Sold by 

de alers, or by J. S. HOE RNER, Hishiesd, Ill. 

GEO. F. WING & CO., Macon, Ga., carry stock of paper and printers’ 
supplies; manufacturers not represented should send catalogue and 

discounts. 

LEARN LINOTYPE —We will teach you, and secure you ‘ae when 
competent; operators are scarce and salaries high. 

LINOTYPE OPERATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT —The only 
Linotype school giving practical instruction in both operating and 

mechanism; students can enter any time; references, Mergenthaler 

Linotype Company, New York city; write for terms. WASHINGTON 

LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 610 G street, Washington, _D. C. 

MAILING LISTS — L et us ‘set them for you on our Linotypes; small 
cost. BUCKNER’S LINOTYPE COMPOSING COMPANY, Kan- 

sas City, Mo. ; ; 

PERFECTION PAD CASES for statements, note-heads, letter-heads, 
bill-heads; no more padding necessary; write for price list. 

ROSENTHAL BROS., 140 | Monroe street, Chicago. 

STRRROT PING PAPER (prepared), cold or hot process; deep 
matrices; ves type and time. Manufactured by FRIEDRICH 

SCHREINE R, Plainfield, N. J. 

STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues). BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 

Washington street, Chicago. 

WILL SEND FORMULA for finest ink reducer and dryer combined, 
fine any weather; also formula for fine tablet glue; all for 50 cents. 

LEWIS KING, 418 North Eighth street, Richmond, Ind. 


POSTAL CARDS $310‘ suctserasn, spate on 


POSTAL SUPPLY CO. 96 5th AVE. Criicaco. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 32 0,500, per cent prof an 
the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price-list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Our cut catalogue (fifth edition), 
represents the best collection of 
half-tone and line cuts for advertising and illustrating pur- 
poses in the world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. 
/ Complete catalogue 50 cents (refunded). 


SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston. 














































A standard of uniformity for Spelling, Punctu- 
MSDERMUT'S ating, Capitalizing, Abbreviating, Compound- 
TYPOGRAPHIC ing, Divisions, Tabular Work, Use of Figures, 

SIR © and kindred things. Leather, vest-pocket size ; 

SYR OR taste), @e 6-point, 76 pages, indexed, 50 cents. Specimen 
pages free. University Ptg. Co., Bellevue, Neb. 


Olds Gancline 
Are Safe 


Because the gasoline supply is below the 
engine and can be pumped up only as fast 
as used, the oversupply returning by over- 
flow pipe, which it plugged will stop the 
engine. Write for catalogue, it describes 
them in detail. 





OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


1298 Jefferson Avenue 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Schlegel’s Specialties 


PATENT ALUMINUM-GOLD BRONZES; perfectly dry, highest brilliancy, dura- 
bility, and cover thirty per cent more than any other bronze. 

O. S. ELASTIC BRONZE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING SIZE. 

PATENT ALUMINUM IMITATION GOLD LEAF in XX Deep, Lemon and Light 
Gold Shades, for hot or cold embossing (can be done ona regular printing 
press; write for directions). 

EUREKA STAMPING SIZE for hot embossing on paper, silk, satin, wood, etc. 

INKS for printing, lithographing, embossing, steel die embossing, paging 
and numbering. Schlegel’s Two-Impression Snow-White Printing Ink. 





Oscar Schlegel, 224-230 Canal Street, New York 
LINOTYPE 


GRAPHITE machines 


It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








a —— 
/” Kian La CRAVING C0, 1X6 
se WE) rventh & estpal $s. 
Phitadelphia Pa. 





THE ONLY AUTOMATIC, ECONOMICAL 
AND SAFE POWER FOR PRINTERS. 


Our 3 H. P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper press, six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesetting machine, w ith 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 
Made in sizes from 1 to4oH. P. Send for catalogue. 
A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St., NEW YORK CITY. 








Stock Cuts for the 


Valentine Season 
NOW READS! 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
147, 149, 151 NORTH TENTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


























, have been on 
the market 
for twenty-two years 

and never equaled 


OROZ0 
sent 


OWN DURE 


For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
COMPOSITION 


id you wish a well-designed 

and well-set advertisement, 
ask us to help you out. We 
have the type, the knowledge 
and the facilities to do the 








THE HENRY O. 
SHEPARD CO. 


Printers eo Binders 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO ment, no ‘‘ whiskers,’’ no 


LINOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 


FF you want Rie Com- 
position — work that is 
perfect in character, true align- 


‘ 





blow-holes, slugs that are the 
same size at both ends and 








work properly. Ads. set and 
electrotyped at reasonable 
prices. Type, borders and 
rules new and up to date. 











Notice our new Linotype Composition Department 
and our Department for the Artistic Setting of Adver- 
tisements. :: :: :: Work from the trade is solicited. 


We do EDITION BINDING of every 


description, CASEMAKING and EM- 
BOSSING of All Kinds for the Trade. 


Estimates furnished on application. 


will lock up properly—see us. 
We charge a little more than 
some people, but the work is 
worth the difference. 


Sao) 























Japanese G Chinese 
. —— PAPERS — 


Japanese Grass Cloth and 
Leather for Fine Bindings 


aly Lionel Moses, Importer 
66-68 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 
Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. Telephone connections 























Writing P 

A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 
LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 


Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


2732275-277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 











THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 

With it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 












For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 










Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 





WE ARE DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


Japan Papers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our stocks of Japan Copying and Japan Printing Papers, including 
the famous Imperial Mill Vellum Paper, contain a 
large assortment of the best qualities. 


We also import French Papers, including French-Japan and French- 
India. Write for Sample Book, and mention The Inland Printer 


JAPAN PAPER CO. 
225 Fourth Avenue, - New York City 





° Send 50 cents to 
Price reduced THE INLAND 


to Fifty Cents PRINTER co. 


and receive by re- 
turn mail a copy of 


RILEY’S PRACTICAL 
FACTS for PRINTERS 


Containing information that will be worth much to you in the printing business. 
Pronounced by the best printers to be the most practical little book ever offered 
to the trade. Valuable to both employer and employe. 


WINTER ROLLERS 


BERaROUMERICO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 















We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 


WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST one aoe solid, perfect rollers by the best 
ormulas. 

THAT CAN 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


BE MADE 
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A Blunder. 


Do you remember Abraham Lincoln’s story of the steamboat 
that once ran on the Mississippi River? The boat had a ten horse- 
power boiler and a twelve horse-power whistle, so that every time 
the whistle blew the boat stopped. 

The builders of that boat made a blunder. Printers often make 
this same blunder in another way. They buy a new press and 
choose one with just enough capacity to do the work they have 
for it. The moment this press brings in new work they can’t 
do it. 

You have got to allow a margin for the new work which will 
surely come with your improved machinery. The Cottrell New 
Series High-speed Press is the press which gives you this margin, 
for it has a speed which is actually ahead of the capacity of the 
best feeders, and you can push it to any attainable limit without 
risk of injury. 

And it will maintain its high speed with no stoppages. You 
will find the New Series Cottrell equal to the emergency when 
the extra work arrives. It will yield enough additional impres- 
sions per day over and above the product of the press you are now 
using to pay a handsome dividend on the whole investment. 

Remember that the extra work will surely come with improved 


machinery to do it. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 




















NEW YEAR’S MORNING | 
to decide to use during the coming year the best 


Half-tones tad in the world. se GILL Engraving @- 140 5thAve» NY. 
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he proo/o/ the 
pudding iy the eating 
Cheproo oO oF ber praig 








N all our plate-making it has been our 
aim to produce plates that will print— 
not plates that we can print, but plates that 
any good printer can print. One grade 
only and that the Barnes-Crosby quality. 
Those who want the best are invited to ask 


us about them. 





> 


— for our new booklet “ THe YEA AND 
Nay oF ENGRAVING.” It should be in 


the hands of every user of printing plates. 








NS 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


Artists 
Engravers by all Processes 
and Electrotypers 
Continental Bank Bldg. At the Sign 


ST. LOUIS of a Good Cut CHICAGO 













Times Building 
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PRINTERS, BE UP-TO-DATE 


And purchase the New Cast-iron Furniture which we have just put on the market. It is 40 per 
cent lighter than the old-fashioned metal furniture, is more accurate and is practically 
indestructible, All printers know how often the fonts of the old metal furniture have to be 
replenished. Buy the kind that lasts. We have solved the problem of making furniture out of cast 
iron, of perfect size, accuracy and finish, and can supply the goods promptly. 














Put up in fonts of the following sizes: : 
. : Light, 

No. of Pieces.. 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 | No. of Pieces.. 3 3 3 3 2 2 

3x5 3x6 3x8 3x10 3x15 3x0 3x3 6x 6 6x 8 6x10 6x15 6x20 6xB Strong, 
No. of Pieces.. 3 3 3 3 2 3 2 | No. of Pieces.. 3 3 3 2 2 

4x5 4x6 4x8 4x10 4x15 4x20 4x23 | 8x 8 8x10 8x15 8x20 8xB Accurate, 
No. of Pieces.. 3 3 3 3 3 2 2 No. of Pieces... 3 3 2 2 “ 

5x5 5x6 5x8 5x10 5x15 5x20 5x25 10x10 10x15 10x20 10x25 Indestructible. 

Other sizes being made and pieces of any dimensions furnished. 








WRITE FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS 





The Morgans & Wilcox 
Mig. Co. oe ds and Specialties, 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


4-8 
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“There 1s no Elevator 
in the House of Success” 


If you hope to succeed—start 
right. The quality of your work 
depends on the quality of the 
material used. The quality of 
Queen City Ink is guaranteed. 
We could not have achieved 
SUCCESS did we not consider 
QUALITY, First; PROM PT- 
NESS, Second; PRICE, Third. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


1925 SOUTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 
345 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
147 PEARL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The Lining Beveler 





is a machine of 
which we can not 
speak too highly. It speaks for itself, 
too, more loudly than we can. Noth- 
ing better can be said for it than that 
leading engravers in all parts of the 
world find it indispensable. 








John Royle & Sons 


PATERSON, N. J. U. S.A. 














Ladies 
SHtattonery 








Sold by all stationers 
and booksellers 








Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD € CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘ Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. 


P “AHESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 
a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
ing styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY —In Lavender Col- 
ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Zz & W. M. CRANE 
DALTON, MASS. 


All this Stationery 
can be relied onas 
represented 4 # # 


























PLATES 











| me 


IC TURE STALK 


MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S.A. 111 Fleet St., E. C., London, Eng. 





and 
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COVER INKS. 


FE have always made the best COVER INKS for 
colored cover papers. Since such inks are now 
more generally in demand, we have selected the 

shades usually required, and have printed a special sample 

book of them, showing the following sixteen inks : 
















Cover White Cover Deep Yellow 
Cover Red Cover Light Yellow 
Cover Black Cover Deep Brown 
Cover Purple Cover Light Brown 






Cover Deep Blue Cover Deep Gold 
Cover Light Blue Cover Light Gold 
Cover Deep Green Cover Copper 

Cover Light Green Cover Aluminum 








Each ink is shown printed with one impression directly 
on eleven different colors of cover paper, and also over one 
impression of White, thus producing 


FJSIQ Effects. 










Copy of Sample Book free on application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


InKmakers d 9d Jd Jd NEW YORK 















= 
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Booton’s Automatic Register Gauge 





Increases the speed of platen Fits any size or make of press. 
presses from 25 to 50 per cent, ff Easily attached and adjustable 
giving absolutely perfect reg- eS toahair. Sold by all dealers. 
ister and no spoiled sheets. cH! = Catalogue free. :: xy 

















Designed to CUT ACCURATELY 


THE GREATEST OUTPUT per day 
possible. 9 


Brown & Carver | 
Cutting Machines g 


+ ee 





pian Gale Sot 














VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, . .... .« 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 

TuHos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . . . 414 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Musee @ RICHARD. . . 1 6 eo 8 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 

OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS Co., . . . 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
STORES 


PSs st a fone. -::::: eee 





No “Up-to-Date” Printing House 


‘ is properly equipped for the Prompt, Clean 
and Economical Execution of its orders 
unless its machinery is driven by the 


Celebrated 


“C&C” Electric Motors 


Manufactured by 


The C&C Electric Company 





JERSEY CENTRAL BLDG. #* NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Write for Our Bulletins. 
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Bi} FFA tl are good envelopes. 


Our samples and 


prices tell the story. 
Send for them.: : : 


BUFFALO ENVELOPE CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Commercial 
Sizes, 

Odd Sizes, 
Catalogue, 
Calendar, 
Merchandise 
Envelopes 











2 





No. 16 HAND and FOOT POWER. 
> \ | Sie ” c. 
Sis — fn ies : 


THE 


Sheet. Price, ®50.00. Punch Heads, 3.00 


‘ 2 N ER. 
These machines can be mounted on an ordinary wooden table. The rod con- No. 12 HAND POW 


necting handle with foot treadle is adjustable to fit tables 32 to 36 inches high. 
Space occupied by machine on table 18 inches square. 

They are strongly built, being of cast iron. The base and removable feed 
table are handsomely enameled, with the following parts nickel-plated, gradu- 
ated scale for spacing punches, adjustable side stop for paper, name plate and 
all small parts. 

Combination and special shaped punches made to order. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Sieber & Trussell Manufacturing Co. 








MAA ALAMALALALALALALALLALALALALALALALALALARALAN AAAI 


Punch Press 


WILL DO THE WORK OF A HIGH-PRICED MACHINE, 


ea | ONLY MULTIPLEX PUNCH PRESS 
Will Punch Holes up to 16 inches apart on Any Length of SOLD AT A LOW PRICE. 


Punch Heads are Removable, Adjustable and Interchangeable. 





ST. LOUIS, Tio. Will Punch Holes up to 12 inches apart on any length of sheet 
Price, $25.00. Punch Heads, 3.00 
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A PE X TYPOGRAPHIC === a3 
NUMBERING MACHINE. } 22%!) 


automatic 











Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently entered 
the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have 
produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, and feel sure 
that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








Ag 44a 
| PRoTEcTED, - 


BY THE 


TENT 
p> pad Dt 


N GUarante€ Co: 


NEW YORK 
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Important 
Notitication 





INLAND 
TYPE | 
FOUNDRY 





— os 











Ss. E. Cor. Tweltth and Locust No. 188 Monroe Street 


SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 























THE INLAND PRINTER. 






Our New Location 








We take pleasure in announcing that our home 
office and factory are now permanently located in 
the magnificent, new fire-proof building at the 
Southeast Corner of Twelfth and Locust 
Streets, Saint Louis. With 65,000 square 
feet of floor space—over one and one-half acres— 
and light on every side, we have been enabled 
to largely increase our facilities. Every addition 
which could improve our product, facilitate the 
dispatch of business, and add to the comfort of 
our employees, has been installed, and we are 
now better able than ever before to handle your 
business. 

Our concern has grown more rapidly than any 
other ir the history of typefounding. The best 
goods, reasonable prices and perfect service are 
the reasons why we have grown and why we 
expect to continue our growth. 

A few days must necessarily elapse before our 
factory can be put into perfect order, and you 
are therefore most cordially invited to attend our 
formal opening on FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY, 
JANUARY 17, 1902. We trust you will be 
able to accept this invitation and inspect the best 
equipped and finest typefoundry in the world. 









THE INLAND PRINTER. 
OPPORTUNITY IS FLITTING PAST || \ I 
OUR BUSINESS REGULATOR TRUE. \ BIOMGKEN DNO2 CQ 
AWAKEN NOW AND HOLD HER FAST; ENGRAVING ) 


DENY HER NOT, SHE YEARNS POR YOU | FLECTROTYPING 
. |, 175 MONROE ST,CHICAGO 
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THE PERFECTED 


PROUTY JOB PRESS 
Is an All-round Press 


Why buy a press that will do only one 
thing when you can just as well have one 
that will do every thing ? 























The Prouty is never idle, for it may be 
used to the best advantage for 














General Printing, 
Half-tone Work, 
Three-color Work, 
Embossing, 

Scoring, 

Cutting and Creasing. 










It not only has the 
strength for this work 
but fully meets every 
requirement. 









av 






Not a case of simply 
doing the work some- 
how, but one of doing 
it in the best possible 
manner. 


= 






\| 
WM 












It has speed and the 
strength to stand it. 
Two Main Gear Wheels 
give perfect accuracy. 
Four Inking Rollers 
give perfect distribution. 
Not a Cam on the 
press to weaken it. 











If you want results, buy a PROUTY. 














Manufactured by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COM PANY 


WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 








JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 
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Autographic Register Co. of New York. 








AT 








Here are a few of the largest and oldest 


Always users of type-high numbering machines 


4 Bureau Engraving & Printing, Washington, D. C. Poole Brothers. 
In OC Hamilton Bank Note Co. Stromberg, Allen & Co. 
United Autographic Reg. Co. 


Rand-Avery Supply Co. Carter-Crume Co. Dennison Mfg. Co. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Co. Hall Lithographing Co. | Webb Ptg. & Sta. Co. Machine 


American Type | All formerly used machines of other 
Founders Co. makers, but today they order Company 


All Branches ours exclusively. Generel OMe, 

































Barnhart Bros. Model No. 2 


& Spindler 
All Branches 





DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 













IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENTS Size, 1%4x}§ 
NO DELAYS N® 12345 






( Facsimile impression ) 





absolutely reliable type-high numbering machine made. 


$14.00, less 10% 2 COOPER ST. 


$17.00 


Entirely Automatic. 
Absolutely Accurate. 
Steel Figures built to wear. 


346 BROADWAY, 
Has no equal. NEW YORK, 


It is the only U. S. A. 





















Branch, 













in 10 days, MANCHESTER, 












Agency, 
NET | The MACHINERY 
TRUST, Ltd. 
LONDON, ENG. 























found on 


G. H. SLOCUM, Caro, Mich. 





The Jones Press 


Is the Strongest 
Job Press Made 


It has Time and Labor Saving Devices 


A Testimonial...... 
I purchased one 12x 18 and one 8x12 Jones Press .... and would not exchange them for any job 
press in the world. I printed 1,000 books of 280 pages each, containing blank forms and half-tones, and 
- the Duplex Ink Fountain did its work so nicely that there isn’t a noticeable difference in the ink distribu- 
tion on a single page of the books. The Brake, Form-starter, Throw-off, and numerous improvements 4 
must be tried to be appreciated. The presses run noiseless and are very fast, and are money-makers.— E 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter and Our New Catalogue. 








The 

e FOR 
Lightning , 

SALE 

Jobber ow 
Simple, Durable, ALL 
Strong, Fast. DEALERS 
The Best Low-Priced 
Press in the World 











Lightning Jobber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The John M. Jones Co. ree iiss Sonos 8: 





no other Disc Press. 





nohbaw We Have Hundreds of Others. 


™ Ideal 


Has no Equal 
Heavy Brace under 
Cutting Surface. 


Quick-moving Back 
Gauge. 

Stick has sixteen 
Cutting Surfaces. 





ee 


Ideal Cutter 











Turning this 
HAND WHEEL 
automatically 


| adjusts all 
\@ parts of the 


machine for 


any thickness 
a 


| 


>» 





of work. 


A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality of 
work, 











No. 4—2 sheets to 4 inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 


No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
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Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3-COLOR 
PROCESS 


INKS 


THE BEST 
MADE #242 











INKS 


FOR DARK- 
COLORED 
PAPERS #4 # 











IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURING AGENT 
Chas. Hellmuth, FOR THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE & FAcTorY, 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 























Simplest « Strongest # Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 











| The NEW 





Nos. 2, 4,6 2112 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK 













CAPACITY: 
2 sheets to 

% inch 

thickness. 
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The Huber Direct Acting 
Crank Press 








The Huber Press is so rigid there is no elasticity in it Did you ever stand beside a 
spring press and watch it slide on the floor and lift up at the ends while reversing? If not, 
do so, and then look at the Huber and see the difference in the crank movement, where 
every motion is positive, and the spring motion, where the momentum is taken up by 
plungers; where the bed is light weight so the driving gear will pull it and the springs hold it. 

The Huber Press is popular with those that use it. Why? We will tell you, and 
then you go and see the most successful printer you know. Invariably he will be using 
the Huber Press, and he will tell you: 

The Huber rarely ever needs any repairs. That it is so well built that he has never 
had to replace one. That the distribution is so fine that he gets clean work. That the 
register is so accurate that he loses little time. That the speed is more than he can 
utilize, and that he was told the same old yarn that is daily poured into your ears about 
how much power it took to run the Huber, which he found was false. That the Huber 
being a crank press, while requiring a little more power ata certain point, will use less 
power in a day’s run than one of the light weight, elastic floor-sliders used by printers 
who never investigate. 

Let us show you the value in profits of the Two-Color Press for labels and all kinds 
of colorwork. The Sheet Perfecting for book and catalogue printing. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 TO 23 ROSE STREET, 59 ANN STREET, NEW YORK 


AGENTS, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Acents, Sypey, N. $.W., PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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Keith Paper Company My Happy Family 


=== Turners Falls, Mass. 








E call the attention of the trade 


to the following specialties : EN FRANKLIN once remarked: ‘‘ Think what you 


do when you run into debt. You give to another 
power over your liberty! If you can not pay at the 


4 - avon 
time, you will be in fear when you speak to him! You 
Sea Wave and Centurion will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by de- 

7 , grees come to lose your veracity.’’ 
Made in ten colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 |b., This is not the case with my customers. ‘They 
showing entirely new and striking two-color never feel the pangs of slavery, as they pay cash for 


their inks and are not owned by any ink man. They 
never look sheepish or feel nervous or lose their veracity, 





effects; very attractive. Suitable for Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar purposes. : 
a Made only by ourselves. as they owe nothing and fear no collectors or lawsuits. 
They make no pretense of being large buyers and order 
only what is actually needed, consequently have no 
They are a contented lot. 


i 7 © = waste. ; 
ellum and Satin Tints Don’t you want to join them? Now is the time to 


start. Send for my price-list. 
In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 lb., 
for Stationery, Announcements, Covers, etc. MONEY BACK 


Onion SKin Bond Address 


White, glazed and unglazed. Made from 


clear, strong stock, in Folio and Royal sizes. Printers Ink Jonson 


STREET, NEW YORK 


IF DISSATISFIED 














SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION|17 SPRUCE 


THE CHALLENGE mrss 


Leading job press of the twentieth century. OnLy 
Gorpbon with NotseLess Disc Morion, BALANCED 
Praten, New Impression THrow-orr. Other 
modern improvements. Ask for illustrated circular 
giving complete description and prices. 


























so -atented. Seven Siz : 
DEALERS Manufactured by Tue CHALLENGE— sion Riomsuaninene 


eneaa MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo St., CHICAGO 


THE CHALLENGE corm 


A giant in strength—a model of mechanical excel- 
lence—entirely within control of operator without 
moving from his position. An opportunity to send 
circular giving complete description and prices is 























Or 


requested. 


Illustration of 36-inch size. 
Three Sizes: 30, 32 and 36 inch. 
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:-THE Patented 4-Deck 


() S S Straightline 
Newspaper Printing 


CHD ~~ Folding Machine | 


























= a Se 7 








HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press recently on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 


The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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The Kidder Press Co. 




















There is no press built which can be so easily adapted to special work of any kind. If 
you want to print labels in one or two colors, tickets on one or both sides; print, cut and 


Double Quarto, Roll F eed, 
Bed and Platen Press 


FOR PRINTING, CUTTING anp SCORING 

















3x12 Ticket Press 





score paper boxes, in short, 
do anything which you can’t 
do on your own presses, 
write us and we will tell you 
just what you can do with 
the Kipper Press. 


Gibbs- 


Brower Co. 
SOLE AGENTS 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 


W. C. Horne & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 




















3x12 Ticket Press 
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4 lagen are using the WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES in Manila Government Printing Office, 
Hawaiian Islands, Persia, Japan, China, Australia, Italy, Germany, France, England, Canada, Mexico, 
South America, Africa, Cuba, and have been printing the U.S. post office money orders 
with them for the past fifteen years, and yet some printers in the United States let some one else 

get their business because they are not up-to-date and don’t use 


Typographic Numbering Machine 


They are made with any style figure 
desired—from one-eighth inch up to 
one inch deep —to number from J 
up, or backwards. Write us or your 
nearest dealer for particulars how to 














Recommended and for sale by 
all Branches of 


THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Iil. 











INLAND TYP rea | . : 3 
E FOUNDRY - —_ Mo HEWETTER i) use them and print and number at one 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, Philadelphia, Pa. WETTER NUM BERINGMACH NE CO impression. Any boy can lock it up 
F. WESEL MFG. CO., New York and Chicago. | aa To Oke en ime UT in a form with type and the number- 
MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. wine as. iger sa cant pon aneiiiny —iaall grill. 
SAMUEL INSULL, Sr.,.. . 34 Queen Street, GUARANTEED You lost the last job because you did 
Cheapside, London, E. C., England. not use them. * % % % % 





MILLER & RICHARD, ... Toronto, Canada. 


rnoang wexcamsor wes WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


And ALL DEALERS all over the Word. 515-521 KENT AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Crawley Bundling Press 























Price $125 ‘a 299090009 
Sixty Days’ Trial FA — | 
| — ILLUSTRATION 
For the Use of eh <l , 
; HINE FOR 
| Printers BUNDLING OR 
Bookbinders TYING UP 
- Publishers FOLDED SHEETS | 
| Li ETC. | 
| Lithographers ee | 
Dd9DD9dD0 





| Me | 


Requires no belts or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very easily 
moved from place to place. It is much easier to take this press to the work 
than it is to bring the work to the press. 


‘“Workmanship on Crawley’s Rounder and Backer E. Crawley, oT. & Co. 


is A No. 1, while the work it does is superior to 


all other methods.’’ NEWPORT, KY. 
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CAPS BROS. 


Special Printers’ Machinery Co. 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 













Manufacturers of PRINTING 
PRESSES for the printing of 
all kinds of roll wrapping 
paper, sheet paper, bags and 
labels in many colors at one 
operation of the press. 4 A & 








The above cut shows our latest TWO-COLOR CHROMATIC AND WATER-COLOR STRIP- 
ING ROLL PAPER PRINTING PRESS with Automatic Sheet-Cutting attachment to cut sheets in 
lengths from 26 to 36 inches, and of any width up to 48 inches. Size of the press, 36 x 48 inches. 

Users of these presses will indorse our statement that in strength, simplicity, inking distribution, 
impression and producing capacity it is superior to and more efficient than any other press on the market. 


We also manufacture all kinds of FLAT AND CURVED STEREOTYPING and PHOTO-ENGRAV- 
ING MACHINERY. Write for prices. 














SPECIAL OFFERS of Rebuilt Cylinder 
Presses by Bronson’s House d d 9d dod Jd 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 








No. 279—37 x 52 Hoe Drum, large enough to take seven col- 
umn quarto, 2 rollers, rack and s¢rew distribution, tape- 
less delivery, wire springs, power fixtures; price, $750. 


No. 527—Clause Web Perfecting Newspaper Press, prints four 
and eight pages, six or seven col. quarto, speed 8,000 per 
hour, of eight pages, complete with stereotype ; price, re- 
built, f.0. b. Chicago, $3,000. 


No. 506—37 x 52 Campbell Job and Book Two-Revolution 








No. 


No. 


486—44.x 60 Potter Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, 4 tracks, air 
springs, rack and screw and table distribution, rear delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures, trip and backup. Press 
rebuilt and in first-class condition, ready to ship out. Cash 
price, $1,300, f.0. b. Chicago. 


374—41 x 60 Campbell Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, rack and 
screw and table distribution, front delivery, has throw-off, 
side steam and overhead fixtures ; cash price, $1,000, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


No. 


Press, cylinder 34x 52, wire springs, rack, cam and table 
distribution, front delivery, power and overhead fixtures; 
price, $1,000. 


590—33 x48 Cranston Drum, takes six column quarto, 2 
rollers, air springs, rack and cam distribution, backup, 
tapeless delivery; price, $750. Has power fixtures. 


Also have an extra large stock of other Cylinder Presses equally as good bargains as those above quoted. 
You can get what you require in fine shape at satis- 


Be sure and look this house up if in need of a press. 
factory prices. Over five hundred presses sold by this house in five years. Buyers always satisfied with 


our machines. 


Call on or write 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 
48-50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Main 224. 


H. BRONSON, Manager. 
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TO THE LONG-TIME 
PRINTER and THOSE 
JUST STARTING & 4% 





OUR SUCCESS as a workman depends 
Y upon your proficiency and knowledge of 
your work. We are offering a course of 

study that will enable you to become a 
thorough master of the Art Preservative. 

Our little booklet, entitled ‘‘ Typog- 


” 


raphy — Its Practice,’’ will give you full 
information on the subject—and it is 
free for the asking. 


Write to-day, mentioning this paper. 





The Franklin Institute 
of Allied Arts... Inc. 


Scranton, Pa. 











“GEM” 
PAPER CUTTER 


Manufactured by 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Established 1847 





= = 



































The ‘*GEM” has all improvements and 
is well Known to the trade. Twenty-five 
years on the market. 


ALSO 


Victor and Diamond Hand and Power Cutters. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mention Inland Printer. 











The Damon Perforating and Scoring Machine 
Will SCORE or CREASE as well as Perforate. 






‘4 


iii. 


Full Size No. 2 Machine —Scoring Blade. 








Made in Four Sizes: 

No. 1 — Perforates or Scores 4% inches 
No. 2 — ee ee 6! ee 
No. 3 cies oe oe 9 oe 
No. 4 iis ee ee 1 1 ee 
Special Sizes made to order up to seven- 
teen (17) inches length of blades. 


printers’ materials. 


Full Size No 2 Machine— Perforating Blade raised. 


In stock and for sale by all 
typefounders and dealers ip 









If you are not using it you have not investigated it, for its cost, which is very small, can be saved many 


geri times over in any job office. Write to your nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circular. 
Perforated Blade 
raised Locks into form for perforating or scoring the work without inKing it at 
and the same time it is printed, saving 100 per cent. Two blades, a perforating and a 
Scoring Blade scoring blade, are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. The blade, which rises and falls at 
depressed. each impression, is operated by a lever coming in contact with a rubber presser quod attached to the tympan. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Damon Perforator Co. 


142 MAIN STREET 2 9 OLD TOWN, MAINE. 













































































REWERS| 
CHICAGO 


GING 
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When You Are Ready 


to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 


of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


—FOR=— 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 
are absolutely the FASTEST in the 


world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 








GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


Our Specialty 


Large Sizes of 
Book Papers 


( Machine Finished, Supercalendered and Coated ) 
carried in stock for prompt shipments. 














Paper 
Warehouses 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
20 BeeKman Street 


New York 








ene 





The “ACME” 
- Self-Clamping 
CUTTER 


ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 














Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 
references. .°..°..... 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


=! NEW YORK OFFICE - - 12 READE ST. 
4 O. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER 








CHICAGO OFFICE - 315 DEARBORN ST. 








Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 





Why ? 




















Read! 











From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. 
Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 
do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 
by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 
Tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. 

















PEERLESS 


~ 
cal each 


LIMITED. 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 














From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


New York, April 11, 1898. 


Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless” Black. 

We shall continue to use ‘‘Peer- 
less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 


























81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York, U.S.A, 


63 Farringdon Street, 





Sine same BINNEY & SMITH, *:... 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. London, E.C. 














An ACME 
Binder No. 6 


presents many advantages in 
cost. The price is low. No 
time is wasted in adjusting or in 
clogging. No staples are de- 
stroyed. The machine has a 
great capacity. 7d d d ddowo 






















Acme Staple Co. Lid. 


500 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S.A. 



















Patented Europe and America. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


LINOTYPE EXPANSION 
x % 


ia 2) | | Increased 
' SoS pi = Business 
SCIVice aly Eee Accommo- 


Secured I dated eee 


OR the accommodation of the users of our machines and to provide 
for their increasing numbers, Branch Offices and Salesrooms have 
been located in Chicago and San Francisco, where orders for machines 
can be placed and all supplies obtained. 


vimana LINOTYPE COMPANY 
P. T. DODGE, President. 

329 Sansome Street 357 Dearborn Street Tribune Building 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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THE LINOTYPE --- Over 8,000 in Daily Use. 
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Whata 
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OPERATOR D. D. TEW’S AFFIDAVIT 
November 25, 1gor. 


I, Dan D. Tew, a Mergenthaler operator, under oath, do state: ‘That on Tuesday, November 12, I composed 3,344 lines 
of nonpareil in eight hours, taking my run off the news hook the same as any other operator employed that day in composing 
the news copy tor the Des Moines Daily Capital. The time was called at 7:30 aA.M., and with the exception of nine minutes for 
the repairing of the machine and fifteen minutes for lunch, the eight-hour run was continuous. I corrected all my own proof 
and walked from the machine to the copy hook, a distance of twelve feet, for each take. The lines were recorded by one of 
Pierson & Clark’s lineometers of the 1895 pattern. ‘The work was under the supervision of the foreman, Eugene Worcester, and 
the machinist, Lee Turk. There were no leads used nor heads counted. ‘Time was called in the presence of these men by 
the foreman, both at the opening and closing. (Signed) D. D. TEW. 

Subscribed and sworn before me this 25th day of November, rg01, A. D. 

A. B. HENRY, Notary Public. 


FOREMAN WORCESTER’S AFFIDAVIT 
November 25, 1901. 


I, Eugene Worcester, foreman of the Des Moines Daily Capital force, being duly sworn, do upon my oath state: That on 
Tuesday, November 12, Dan D. Tew, one of the regular Mergenthaler operators of the Des Moines Daily Capital force, did 
compose upon machine No. 2,555, 3,344 lines in exactly eight hours of continuous work, with the exception of nine minutes 
machine repairing and fifteen minutes for lunch. Mr. Tew took his run off the news hook and composed matter for the Des 
Moines Daily Capital of that date in the same manner and under the same rules that apply to all the other operators in the office, 
and in accordance with the customary methods in daily newspapers. "The work was performed under my direct supervision and 
observation ; each line was recorded by one of Pierson & Clark’s lineometers. The type is known as No. 2 nonpareil, and 
measures twenty-six ems to the line. Mr. Tew performed the remarkable feat in the presence of fully ten persons, who can 
testify to the correctness, the fairness and the exactness of the record made by him. He corrected his own proof, carried his own 
copy from the hook to his machine and performed all the duties imposed by the rules upon a newspaper operator. No false 
slugs were permitted or counted. The matter set to a large extent was used in that paper, and the operator had no knowledge 
of said copy. (Signed) E. P. WORCESTER. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of November, rgor, A. D. 

A. B. HENRY, Notary Public. 


Cc. W. JONES’ AFFIDAVIT 
November 25, 1901. 


I, C. W. Jones, being duly sworn, do depose and state: ThatI, on the 25th day of November, 1901, A. D., composed 
upon a Mergenthaler machine, No. 6, in the Des Moines Daily Capital office, in eight hours, 3,330 nonpareil lines of the 
No. 2 nonpareil matrix of the Mergenthaler specimen book. This work was performed under the rules and regulations 
of the office. All proofs were corrected and copy taken from the hook in the regular manner, the matter being used in the 
regular daily edition of the DesMoines Daily Capital of November 25. The machine number of the foundry was 5,841 and is 
of the duplex style. ‘The machine was speeded to nine revolutions per minute, while the power was steam coming from the 
basement to the second floor. All the work was performed under the supervision of foreman Eugene Worcester, and machinist 
Lee Turk, both of whom will substantiate the statements of this under oath. (Signed) C. W. JONES. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of November, rgor, A. D. 

A. B. HENRY, Notary Public. 


I, E. P. Worcester, know the foregoing statement to be true in every particular. 
E. P. WORCESTER, Foreman, Des Moines Daily Capital. 


The above machine had been in constant use over six years.— Lino. Co. 








=~ LINOTYPE COMPANY 


329 Sansome Street 357 Dearborn Street Tribune Building 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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WANTED. 


AMBITIOUS PRINTERS to fit themselves for better 


positions in city or country. 


Write for handsome book- 


let, free. W.G. RUSSELL G CO., Printers, Engravers and 
Binders, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR 


191-193 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





“1900? Model Bronzer 


Bronzing Machines 
Bronze Dusting Machines 
Embossing Machines 
Stone Grinders 


Secondhand Bronzing Machines 


for 


25 x 38 sheet 
34 x 50 sheet 


Also 
Secondhand Dusting Machines 





RABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, . 


Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 
155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT—Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant —red, green 
blue and white 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN'S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail ana contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 








SAMPLE SETS OF 
Copper Plate Engraving 
Steel Die Embossing 


CONTENTS 
INVITATIONS © Wedding, Anniversary, Banquet, At Home, Dinner, Recep= 
tion and Club, in Shaded Old English and other late styles. 
CARDS-—Calling, Business, Representative. 
EMBOSSING Monograms, Shield Dies, Addresses, Coats-of-Arms, etc. 











A complete line of samples comprising seven three-leaf folders, 714 x 14 
inches, displaying specimens of our engraving and embossing, with price-list 
accompanying same, quoting a separate itemized price on each sample. Many 
orders are lost simply because you can not estimate the price and talk with 
intelligence regarding this class of work. Write for information. 


WM. FREUND & SONS 


Established 1865 


174-176 State Street, CHICAGO 
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IP xX P P N H With magazine for catching the 
waste disks which prevents the 

bits of paper from getting on 

THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY inking rollers or in the type 


ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS A JOB PRESS 


629 








MAGAZINE WITH TWO PUNCHES IN PLACE: 











Locks in the form in any position, taking the place of a piece of furniture 8 x 50 ems, punching the work at the same time it is 
rinted, saving 100 per cent. Four dies are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. Write to us or nearest supply house 
or descriptive circular. 


wae tie 208 Ss ee Sy MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH C0., 1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 














Fiat || 
cd 


rme“N/ictoria’” 


Is the MOST PERFECT Platen Printing 
Press for Job and Art Printing & & & & 
FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOKBINDERS, 
and BOXMAKERS. 


The ‘‘Victoria’’ prints, embosses, scores and 
cuts out at one operation. 








———— 





LATEST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS : 


Self-Acting Arm-Guard to prevent accidents to the 
layer-on. 

Self-Acting Safety Arrangement against breakage 
of any other part of the machine, if through bad locking-up 
of the form the roller-carriage should be stopped and the 
operating pawl broken. i 














Without Competition. Patented Everywhere. n 
Victoria Illustration Press, No. V 


With Patent Double Inking Apparatus. 
R k t h S h id Fresh supply and distribution of ink above and below the form. 
oc S ro C nel er Unrivaled for Colour and Art Process Printing. 


Sucers. Ltd. Send for Catalogues. Ask for Samples. 








ENGINEERING WORKS Agents Required. 
Dresden-Heidenau ~ Germ any Telegraphic Address, Victoria Heidenau. A. B. C. Code, 4th edition, used, 









Pioneer of Gauge Pins 
to the world and 
up-to-date. 


Automatic Register 
on the Job Press 
HE PATENTS issued 


to this inventor con- 
tain the original claims 
on Automatic Devices at- 
tached to the tympan 
and operated by the press 


gripper. 








Write for Catalogue. 


Edward L.Megill 


Inventor and Manufacturer 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
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THIS CUT 
SHOWS THE 

COVER OF OUR BOOK 
MUCH REDUCED 

IN 

SIZE 












THE TYMPALYN COMPANY 
22 HIGH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

WILL BE PLEASED TO 
SEND YOU 

THEIR NEW BOOK 

IN COLORS 
TELLING MUCH 


TYMPALYN. 
EVERY PRINTER 


ABOUT 


SHOULD KNOW 


ALL ABOUT 

THIS NEW 

MAKE- 

READY. 
“A 
, 
tan 

a 








— 
($2, WILLIAM MSKINLEY £& 





In order to supply a demand for prints of the portrait of William 
McKinley, appearing as the frontispiece in the October number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, we have had a number of copies struck off 
on pe ee 11 x 14 inches in size, for framing purposes. Subscribers 
can obtain them by sending twelve cents in postage stamps. The 
above is a miniature reproduction of the portrait. The original is 
7x9 inches in size. Address all orders to Chicago office, 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





TO THOSE WHO START IN 
THE PRINTING BUSINESS 


AND THOSE ALREADY IN IT 





UCCESS will depend in a great measure upon your 
technical knowledge of the art. 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to become proficient without 
study or application. 


“Hints on Imposition”’ 


A handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams, lays down 
the principles of the Imposition of Book Forms in such a 
manner that intricate forms become simple, and difficult 
forms become easy. 

Over 100 illustrations show the folded sheet and the 
imposed form side by side, and the workman is guided 
step by step into a complete understanding of the im- 
position of book forms from the ‘‘folio’’ to ‘‘double 
sixty-four.’’ 

The book also contains numerous hints and sugges- 
tions, which make it an exceedingly valuable companion 
to compositor and pressman. 


Price, leather, - - - - $1.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 














THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, §2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


—- Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Marshall Mfg. Co., 190-192 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush. 146 
abash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball Programmes, Announcements, 
Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, etc. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


one as Boxwood Co., — Rapids, 
Also, mounting w 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
nches under Type Founders. 


Missouri te! Foundr -» Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARBON BLACK, 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 


_ CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
hicago. Write for estimates. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co., North Third 
street, Bt. Leake, Mo. ” ~ 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


—- Carbon Works. Prepared gs 
E. 40th st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Commer Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New | 


York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
City. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
‘oundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Eiectroty wpe Ge ., cor, Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


— Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
City. ‘‘Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst anes Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
icago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C, J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 208 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pear! street, 
New 1 — 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
10 Dearborn street, Chicago; 15 Tudor street. 
ndon, E.C. Complete line of most advanced 
machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

The Murray Machinery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Electrotype, stereotype and etching machinery. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & ae 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 








EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
Stationery trade. 176 tate street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston. 
Also, half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
ies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers, Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Regular 
and odd sizes. Not in the trust. 


United States Envelope Company, Socinghelé, 
Mass. Every descri — of envelope 
stock or made to or Famous for hi zh 

grade papeteries. 75 distinct —_ of toilet 

pears. "gu ick deliveries—best values. Order 
of U.S. Co., Springfield, Mass.; Holyoke, 

Mass.; "Rockville, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. ; 

Hartford, Conn. ; Milwaukee, Wis. 


ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 


Globe - Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati. 
Fulton and Pearl streets, N. Y.; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago; 64-66 Pearl street, Boston 
7 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, Alex,, & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. ‘Celebrated ” brand lies perfectly flat. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 
Works). Manufacturers of printing inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printing Press Co., 176 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO- MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 150 ose street, Boston, 
Mass. Memorandum books for advertising 


purposes. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
ew York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


Rooney & Otten Printing Co., 114-120 W. 30th 
st., New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, BE. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago, 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, B. Liss- 
berger & Co., props., 738-740 E. 14th st., N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes gy <n Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established 1879. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York Eity. The spe- 
cial agency of the trade made up of the paper 
book, stationery, printing, publishing and 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, BE. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 155 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Foreign yoy 15 Cedar st., N. Y.; Chi- 
cago, 144 abash ave.; London, Eng., 34 


ueen st., Cheapside, E.C. Factory, Orange, 
ye Ue a 
Wetter Typographic Numbering machines print 
and number at one impression. 521 Kentave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by all dealers. 





PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of allkinds. Philadelphia. - 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Japan Paper Co., 225 4th av., New York City. 
See ad. in this paper. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


United States Envelope Co. Famous or, pape- 
teries. Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. ; 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, w engravers, electrotypers. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 

Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 

The Standard Engraving Co. of New York, 
61 Ann street. Send for circulars. 

United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Complete out- 
fits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES—HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York ; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Specialties: 
brass and steel rules, galleys, electric-welded 
chases, mahogany and iron stereotype blocks 
composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lea 
cutters, self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machin- 
ery and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixtb 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mo & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

atent steel furniture and other specialties. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 
Bingham Brothers Company, 406 Pearl street, 

ew York. Also padding glue. 
Chteeye Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 
Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 
Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established iy Try our padding glue. 
Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 

city. Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES— SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitcbers. 





RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Box 993, Baitimore, Md. | 


Machinery and supplies. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
ork City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


Dittmar mugeeeing Co,, 814 Walnut street, Phila- | 
a. 


delphia, 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York ; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Also, brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, BE. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
TARCOLIN. 


Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jefferson st., 
hicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 75 dis- 
tinct lines of toilet papers. 





TRANSLATION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Price-lists; commercial catalogs. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
— selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, S 
kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta : Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co.; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 


| Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 


street, New York. 
Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street. 
Chicago. 


Hansen, H. C., — founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, S. E. cor. 12th & Locust 
sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 


Newton Copper-Facing Type Co., 18-20 Rose st. 
New York. Established 1851. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of branches 
under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of w 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








Dozens of 
Magnificent 
Hotels, 
Hundreds of 
Family 
Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses, at | 
Rates for any | 
Purse. | 
Mineral 
Springs | 
| 
| 


everywhere. 


Cooage \ 
Sa 
eal 
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The 
Printers’ 
Sanatorium 
was 
wisely 
located at 
Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
The entire 
State is a 
matchless 
Sanatorium. 




















fi a a bs 
| Reached most conveniently by the popular 
Che Fairy Land of Florida monon Route and c.H. é D. RY. 
THROUGH SLEEPER leaves Chicago every night, traversing the picturesque Appalachian region in the daytime 


and arriving in St. Augustine at a convenient hour in the morning. 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street. 


Depot, Dearborn Station. 
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RELIABLE 


Printers’ 
Rollers 














The Largest Modern Methods 
and sna ng 
Most Complete Superior Roller 
Establishment fas ta 
of the The Sta “a rd 
Kind in the of 
World. Excellence. 




















SAM’L BINGHAM’S 
SON M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ TROLLERS 


201 to 205 South Canal Street 


CHICAGO 
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THE WHITLOCK 


Simplest, Swiftest, 
Smoothest Running, 
Most Durable, 7 9s 
and by far the bn 
Most Productive of ; : 

all the 
Two-Revolution 
Presses. 





Read What One User Says: 


OrFice oF E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
New York — Chicago 


Educational Publishers 
WHITLOCK P. P. MFG. CO.: October 3, 1901. 


Gentlemen,—The 35 x 47 press which you installed for us a year ago has been running steadily 
and most satisfactorily ; we run it at a high speed, usually 2,000 per hour. On September 13 we printed 
15,029 impressions :in 854 hours actual running time; on the 14th, in 834 hours, 11,729; on the 16th, 
11,900 in the same time ; on the 20th, 17,200 in 1114 hours; on the 25th, 18,227 in 1314 hours; 
on the 30th, 13,218 in 834 hours, etc. The press is giving us first-rate satisfaction. 

(Signed) EDW. L. KELLOGG, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Is This What You Want? 


Buy a 
W utlock 


i te 





THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS ik J 
J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., 44-46 Viaduct Block, ATLANTA, GA, irae slg a I nn BUILDING 
EUROPEAN AGENTS GS » 309 oe ee 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon Street, LONDON, ENG. CHICAGO, 706 FISHER BUILDING 














4-10 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


IS PRINTED ON OUR NEW 


No. 1 Enameled Book Paper 


UPON COMPARISON WITH HIGH-PRICED PAPERS WILL BE FOUND TO BE 


Whiter Shade aa Higher Finish 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE, 





Size of Building, The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper Capacity, 
360x500 feet. 2,000 reams daily, 


THE PRINTING QUALITY SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
IN THESE PAGES. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 809 Merchants Loan and Trust Building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, : : : : : : 909 Mutual Reserve Building. 





LONDON OFFICE, Spicer Bros., Ltd., : 19 New Bridge Street. 


Our paper is carried in stock by all paper dealers everywhere 








WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. 
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now ye, whomsorver pe may be, that ype NAGARA 
PAPER MILLS send Greeting and babe made readp 
another 12 months’ Calendar Cards. Moreover, 
ve Mills (which lie ober against pe 18-mile creek, in 
Lockport town, Pork State, as all pe world knows) 
would fain all honest men had one each month, the 
upshot being, and pe be minded to sever the south- 
east corner of this page after pe have set hand there- 
unto (that pour whereabouts may be known) and 
tender the same to pe Mills, then, belikes pe shall 
receive the series, mail fetched and free. A KA A 





Right glad be we to commend Pan-American Erpo- 
sition Judges, since they atwarded these Mills pe 
bright Gold Medal for Cover Papers. Surely cheir 
judgment stands proved. AAA AAAAA A 
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The Color 
P rinter 222°" 


The Standard Work on Color 
Printing in America 


A Veritable Work of Art 


Just the Thing for a Birthday Present 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HIS beautiful book is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 
plates in two to twenty colors each; ishandsomely 
bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. 
To produce a limited edition of this work required 
625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The 
book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 
mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 
each. To use colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 
and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 
ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 
Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, - New York 
































The Cost of Printing. 


08 pane f 
==— This valuable work presents a system of 


accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 


all details shown. 
Seventy-four pages, 63 by 1o inches, on t1oo-lb. S. & S. C. 
book paper ; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Of The Inland Printer 
At Less than Cost. 











Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 
XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 
1896, to September, 1896. 


Transportation to be 

$ I e O O Ee ac h paid by the purchaser. 
The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 

does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


ae 


a 








YellEND twenty-five cents for the new 
edition of THE INLAND PRINTER Cut 
and Ornament Book. Prices revised. 
Sixteen additional pages of initials, orna- 
ments and original cuts, suitable for adver- 
tising almost any business, drawn especially 
for this book. 
The twenty-five cents refunded on the 
first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 


io) 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau Street, # NEW YORK. 


EEEEKK KKK EK EK EKER KK KK ERK EEK EEK KEKE REE KKK KKK KKK KCK KKK KE 
\b3355355355955959559999995995959999999999999D9999d9999>. 


Yyaa595>>>2590959399999399999D99D>D> 








EARHART’S 


Nev Wok LAE HARMONIZER” 





factory job. ‘*The Harmonizer” will overcome this. 


_ Itis of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 
his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed with 12 
original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate 
paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never Price, $3.50 rer Copy, Express Pain, 
cs =2 a ad to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock ; 

> may select. 


T is 5 x 7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination 
is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is 
today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 

. been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every EEEKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKK EE 

paves for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or 

ess trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of 

valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a good 

effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn out a satis- 


oft 


FOR SALE BY 


The Inland Printer Co. 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, 
116 Nassau Sune, New York. 


STEKKEKE 
D>5D5>5>555 
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H. BERTHOLD, A.-G. 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


And Manufacturers of BRASS RULES 
88 Belle Alliance Strasse, BERLIN, S. W. 


Branch Foundries in ST. PETERSBURG and MOSCOW. 











Largest stock in the world of Russian, 
Polish, Servian, Bulgarian, 
Greek and Hebrew 
Oypes. 


N.B.—AIl inquiries to be sent to the Head Office, BERLIN. 























“Monitor Machinery’ Still Leads! 


dl) HE EARNING CAPACITY —] 
i. NS of a Monitor Machine is so great ’ 

aa ma that its cost ‘‘ cuts no figure,’’ because 

they earn their cost the first year; they 
last for years; they are made of the 
highest grade of material and workman- 
ship; all parts interchangeable. Every 
machine sent direct from our factory 
with the strongest guarantee. 














We build ewery machine in our 
own factory. 















Monitor Stitchers Monitor Multiplex Punch 
Monitor Perforators Monitor Duplex Punch 


Monitor Paging Monitor Round Corner 
Monitor Numbering Monitor Index 

Monitor Presses Monitor Card Shears 
Monitor Shears Monitor Stabbers 
Monitor Backers Monitor Power Cutters 


Monitor Embossers Monitor Lever Cutters, etc, 


J We sell the best STEEL WIRE 
MONyTOF i at lowest market prices. Every spool 
- . guaranteed. 


og tatHan MOAN. ag ' Few Special Bargains in USED 
MACHINERY. 


eee 2 La Send for our 1901 General Catalogue. Address 
Latham Machinery Company, 195-201 s. canal St., Chicago. 


NEW YORK STORE... 8 Reade Street. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


anv COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1632 


GOTHIC 


BOOKBINDERS' AND POCKETBOOK 
TABS. 


MAKERS' SUPPLIES. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 





The Sterling 


Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 © 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 





75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 

















CHICAGO 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 
MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 


Brand. 


These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 


imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 


during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 


SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, 


manufactured by 


yt aa-hed-¥) Mh 6 a 2 Ot: OZ) -) 1 2 a od 2 OZ Oe 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, Manacer. 





150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, bipp & Meloy 


INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 


Bond Paper's 


OUR BRANDS 
COMMONWEALTH BOND 
FALCON BOND 
COUNTY BOND 
SPANISH BOND 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





Write for 
Ss sb 
ry.) 





WHITMORE MF6. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





Printers’ =: 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


Also Tablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





L. Martinson 


&X Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





JUST PUBLISHED 














Establishing 
A Newspaper 
By O. F. BYXBEE 














HE latest and most complete work on starting and 

successfully conducting a newspaper. 
of chapters on page 374. 114 pages, cloth bound. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PuBLISHERS 
116 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


Read the list 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 








Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 
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You Get the Best 


results in pad making by using R. R. B. 
PADDING GLUE. 


thoroughly flexible at all seasons of the 


It is strong and 


year, does not become sticky, nor adhere 
to the edge of the paper when sheet is re- 
5 and 10 |b. pails, 16c. per lb. 


35 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK CITY 


moved. 





FOR THE 


PRINTER 


098 


.x0 ADVERTISER 
JUST OUT 


Our No. 6 Catal 


ue showing 1000 New 
Stock Cuts. Will send it to you for 5 cts. 
to pay postage. This, with our 248 page 
No.5, which we mail for 10 cents, covers 
every line of Merchandising, Holiday and 
Comic Illustrations, also a big line o 
Original, Up-to-Date, Special Advertising Cuts 
at pricesaveraging from 20centsto50 cents, 
THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
Engravers and Electrotypers, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, Ill., U.S.A. 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. | Write for booklet. 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York. 
Sold in Chicago at 153 South Jefferson Street. 











| | PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


Price This knife has been 
subjected to a careful 
reduced test for quality of tem- 


er. It will be found to 
to 25 cts. hold akeen edgeand to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
required. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 





The Inland Printer Co. 
214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 














The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker, <a» 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 


Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 11s.—post free. 
Sample Copy, 10d. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 






























# 







Tre Back & CLawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery, 

Plating Machines, 
Special Machinery, etc. 


INK MILLS...... 
PERFORATORS. 








Write us for prices and further particulars, 
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SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS 


Will be made during December.on 
all orders, in desirable quantities. 
We offer this in order to end the 
year’s sales with a record. Weare 
also anxious to acquire new friends 
for the coming new year, and open 
new connections all over the 
country. 


SS see eee 


Every description of 


WRITING PAPERS 
LINENS BONDS LEDGER 
RULED HEADINGS 
MF, S & SC ano COATED BOOK 
NEWS POSTER 
CARDBOARD CUT CARDS 
ENVELOPES, Etc. 
in all their various grades, sizes, 
weights and colors in stock or 

made to order 

At the Lowest Market Prices. 
When writing for special figures 

state quantity as well as quality. 

Samples on request. 


nion Card & PaperCo. 
27 Beekman St., NEW YORK 





Book Bindery Outfits 
“* Lock, Stock and Barrel.’ 
Machinery, Leather and Supplies 


SS 


SSE 





— CO 


ANE BROS & 











We are ‘‘UP TO DATE.”’ 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 





312-314 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 
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MONITOR PUNCHING MACHINES 


LATHAM’S 


lower Dies or with Combined Punch and Die Heads. 
The combined heads are adapted for Special or Round-hole Punches, 
requiring no adjustment for setting of Dies and instantly changed to different positions for different 
work by one simple movement of eccentric lever on side of machine. 


LATHAM’S DUPLEX PUNCHING MACHINES 


in any part of a 30x 44 sheet. 










MACHINE. 


MULTIPLEX PUNCHING 


S MULTIPLEX PUNCHING MACHINES are made with separate upper and 


are made with same style of heads. 
from 114 inches to 14 inches apart. 
substantially built. 
power. 


With the separate Dies, holes can be punched 


Holes can be punched 
This machine is very 
Operated easily and quickly by foot- 


Ge - —— == 
PRICES 


Monitor Combined Round-corner and 
Punch Machine.... 


Monitor Multiplex Punch Machine, 
complete, with Six Heads and 
Upper and Lower Round Dies 
(Standard Sizes), net................ $210 


Monitor Duplex Punching Machine, 
complete, with Two Punches, net.. 
complete with Four Punches, net.. 


$110 
130 
Combined 


Punch and 
Die Head. 





DUPLEX PUNCHING 


MACHINE. 


Manufactured ty Latham Machinery Company, 


New York Store, 8 Reade Street. 


Main Office and 
Factory 


195-201 S. Canal St., Chicago. 








Have You S Seen Th Carver G Swift 








| 











Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


With its Ink Mixing and Grinding Fountain, its Improved 
Parallel Wiping Mechanism, its Powerful Toggle Movement for 
the impression, its Automatic Locking Device, insuring perfect 
register ? Its Simple Device for stopping the press immediately at 
any point, and its Simple Rigid Construction, make it possible to 
acquire the best results at the greatest speed and least spoilage. 








THOSE WHO SEE IT WANT 
NO OTHER 








Write for Prices and Other Particulars. to \ 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Pressand Mfg. Co. 


N. E. Cor. Fifteenth Street and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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ROLLERS 





For a good printer 
Bingham Brothers Co. 8 P 
Manufacturers of **MACHINE-CAST’’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


406 Pear! Street, t af 413 Commerce St., 
NEW YORK. aa f *™ PHILADELPHIA. 








The Saving in Fuel THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN A 


is a Large Item NORTHERN 


in your expense account. Why not 


save it and also get an Engine that 
gives steady power and _ starts with 
one turn of the crank and will run 


until you stop it? Costs no more 





Gas or Gasoline. 
Stationary or Marine. 


18-foot Launches, . . . $275 ' 
20-foot Launches, .. . 325 Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. 


THE BUICK MFG. CO. MADISON, WIS. 


Ask for a copy of Bulletin No. 424 











than others. COMPACT. POWERFUL. EXCELLENT 














DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Three=-Color Plates 
For Sale 


We have perfected a New Three-Color 
Process, in no way conflicting with patents 





now operative covering the three-color half- 
tone process. Write for information. 





Western Engraving Company, 


214-216 Chestnut Street 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Wesel’s Perfect Block 








CKNOWLEDGED to be of superior 
adaptability for all kinds of work. 
























































42 = aes It successfully and economically 
meets every requirement of 

os oe Ne | those who print from plates. 

fff { Certain pri have i d 

y - > ( printers have investe 
(1 r e “| Ld in this block amounts ranging 
Hii from $6,000, $4,500, $3,500 to 


| | $50, abandoning the use of 

other blocks, of which they 
owned thousands. It pays them, 
and will pay you. 

You can not afford to use any other block. Blocks are made to fit the press; larger 
sizes are made in two sections, and an extra charge is made if more are required. Blocks 
also made to fit all job presses, embossing presses, etc. Send name of press, size of bed, 
and state style of work, and quotations will follow immediately. Degggrtive circulars and list 


Sectional View of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block 


of 250 users on application. 


Takes any size and shape of plate in any position (oval, round, ragged or 
CL Al MS single line (see 12); affords narrower margins; register obtained easily, infalli- 
GU AR ANTEE D bly, quickly—indispensable on three-color work; cuts off all future expense 

for blocks, chases and locking-up materials; will outlast your press; curtails 
electrotyping charges, because it is unnecessary to have plates uniform in size 
(see 7), and plates may be cut into several sections, all held securely by long catches (see 13). Plates held on 
solid, unyielding, unwarpable iron surface, are made ready very much quicker, and make-ready lasts longer. The 
best mahogany brass-bound blocks will twist and warp in varying temperatures, and every change affects make- 
ready. Few realize the large sums eaten up in make-ready that this iron block will save absolutely. The rigidity 
of this block adds greatly to life of plates, which are always affected by warping and twisting on ordinary blocks. 























Trow Co., New York (5): “Since purchasing first block have not purchased one old- 


& style block (formerly expended hundreds of dollars each year for such blocks). Time saved 

SECTS ay © in make-ready and ‘touching up’ pays for block in one year. Unequaled for register.” 

S.S. McCiurE Co., New York (18): ‘Saves two-thirds in imposition and 25 per cent in 

make-ready.”” Powers & STEIN, New York: ‘For close register invaluable, and once in 

register, permanently so."’ Isaac H. BLANCHARD Co., New York (5): ‘‘Preserves plates on long run because of unyielding character of impression.’””’ CHARLES 

FRANCIS Press, New York (2): ‘No other block compares with it—it is indispensable.” EpGELL Co., Philadelphia (5): ‘‘Saves 25 per cent in make-ready. 

Best block we have seen for registering. Will equip our entire plant with them.’’ Gro. F. LASHER, Philadelphia: ‘‘Absolutely reliable for registering, and 

once set good to end of longest run.” PRocTER & COLLIER Co., Cincinnati: “Get solider impression with less wear of plates; great saving in make-ready 

and registering; entirely satisfactory... Er1E Lituo. Co., Erie, Pa. (2): “Fasten plates on block very quickly, and much time is saved in making ready.” 

SPARRELL PRINT, Boston (4): ‘Absolutely indispensable, and we have discarded a large stock of iron and wood blocks in favor of your block. Will equip all 

our presses. Our men like the blocks much better than the old style blocks.”” BAKER-VAWTER Co., Chicago (4): ‘Our superintendent states that we save 

one-third time of make-ready on our work. We shall order additional blocks shortly.” THos. D. MurpHy Co., Red Oak, Iowa (4): ‘Greatest block ever 
invented for three-color work."’. YouTHS’ COMPANION, Boston (10): ‘‘So far we see nothing that could be improved.’’ Many more to like effect. 








F. WESEL 
MFG. CO. 


82 Fulton Street 
New York 
310 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Be 
Agents in Great Britain, 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
15 Tudor St., London, E. C. 


Je 
New Style. Old Style. Boston Style. “Wesel Quality” WESEL Metal SECTIONAL Blocks 
All Sizes in Mahogany or Iron. with latest Registering Hooks 
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Queen G Crescent Route \ 


and Southern Railway 
Chicago & Florida Special, a magnificent train, dining cars, composite and 
observation cars. Through compartment and open standard sleepers Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and Cincinnati to St. Augustine 
without change. Double daily service Cincinnati to New Orleansand Florida. 


Write for free printed matter. 
W. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
GENERAL MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CINCINNATI. 
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PRINTERS LOSE MONEY BY OVERSIGHT AND ERROR IN 
FIGURING COST OF WORK. With the 


Printer’s Account Book 


such losses are avoided. This scheme has been on the market seven 
years and is not new, but good. Discard the old lack-o’-system 
methods and profit by the change. 


paper stock, binding stock, and printing material purchased for them, and also gives you the cost of 

stock, composition, alterations, new material, electrotyping, imposing and locking up, ink, presswork, 

changes from copy, cutting stock, ruling stock, binding, perforating, numbering, and all other labor 
or material used in doing the work. It brings the actual cost before you so plainly and forcibly that you can not 
make a loss without knowing absolutely what it is, nor can you make a profit without knowing absolutely what 
it is. Jobs can be entered on the date they are received from the customer, and no further record is necessary 
until the work is completed. The charge to the customer is then brought forward simply by writing the number 
of the job, with the price charged therefor, in a blank provided at top of a page in the current month, and the 
amount is then extended and footed in the regular way, as though the work were completed the day the order was 
received. Any number of jobs finished on the same day for one customer may be combined into one item by bring- 
ing forward the job numbers and prices charged for each job, and writing them in the blank form of the last job 
completed for the customer, enabling you to charge a number of jobs in one bill, and to post the total of the 
several jobs so brought forward in one total, reducing postings in the ledger to only one amount for the several 
jobs. Sales or charges can be footed each day or at the end of the month, or the footings of each page can be 
carried along from day to day to the grand total of sales, footed at the end of the month. 

If a job is done for a customer, and he orders it duplicated in a week, a month or a year afterwards, you can 
instantly turn to your Account Book, which gives you every item of information in connection with doing the work 
in the first instance, even to a memorandum of where the material or paper was purchased, the grade, size and 
weight of the stock and how it cut, and shows how much money was made or lost in the first instance. If the 
work was done at a loss, or at too small profit, you know instantly what percentage more you should charge for 


| ERE’S a book that saves time and money, and gives you a system for entering jobs, keeping a record of 


the second job. 
In estimating on new work, you can not overlook an item of cost with this book before you, and, if a loss is 


made, it must be done with the estimator conscious of the fact. This Account Book will do more toward educat- 
ing printers to get fair prices and fair profits on their work than all the superficial instruction and literature on 
‘how to figure cost’’ in the world. This Book, or System (for such it is), has been used by hundreds of printers 
for the past seven years, and once in use, it is never discontinued. It costs about the same as an ordinary ruled 
blank-book, but saves hundreds of dollars to the printer, which would otherwise be lost in oversights and errors in 
estimating and figuring costs. It disposes of the necessity for all other records pertaining to jobs turned out in a 
printing-office, and serves as an order book, record, cost book, guide in estimating cost, and sales book. Bills are 
made from the original entry and charges are posted direct to the ledger. 

The Printer’s Account Book is 1134 x 1534 inches. Each page contains entry blanks for five different jobs, 
of any size and description. It is flat-opening, has two ruled columns for dollars and cents, is printed on stock 
usually found in first-class sales books, bound in green cloth with leather backs and corners, and is as substantial 
as any ordinary blank-book. It is paged throughout,.and so complete and simple in its use that no bookkeeping 
education is required to use it to the best advantage. It is the result of many years of experience and study on the 
part of a practical man, well informed as to the pitfalls and snares which cause loss to the printer in selling his 
product. 


Price of 200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, $3.50 net. 
Price of 400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, $5.00 net. 


reom THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Winter Tourist lickets 


TO THE 


SOUTH 


VIA THE 


Southern Railway 
NOW ON SALE 





In making your arrangements to go to 


FLORIDA CUBA NASSAU 


call on or write 


GEO. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., or J.S. McCULLOUGH, N.W. P.A., 
Southern Railway, 225 Dearborn Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will furnish rates, send literature and give any information desired. 
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If you 
have a 
choice 
friend— 
and who 
has not 
at least 
one— 
make 
him or 
her 
happy 
by 
present- 
ing this 
poem 





MAR KHAYYAM whose verse is the topic of the day in literary 
circles, was a Persian poet and astronomer of the eleventh 
century. Astronomy has made great progress since his time, 
likewise the art of bookmaking. His delight can only be 

imagined could he see his stanzas clothed in the beautiful form just 
brought out by Henry Olendorf Shepard, the Chicago publisher, entitled 
‘“The Rubaiyat of Mirza Mem’n.’’ The book contains 131 quatrains, 
some 37 of which are taken directly from Omar Khayyam, the others being 
the work of a Chicago poet whose nom-de-plume is ‘‘ Mirza-Mem’n.”’ 

The Omaha World-Herald says: ‘“‘It is printed in many soft tints and luxuriously illus- 
trated. The verbal portion has been constructed with supreme care, every word weighed for 
the purpose of carrying the deepest import. It is well worth one’s while to purchase as a gift- 
book, for its binding and illustrations are in keeping with the beauty of the verse.” 

From the avalanche of ephemeral novels which threatens to over- 
whelm us, it is refreshing to turn to this exquisite poem—to be carried 
back to the eleventh century by the subtle charm of the verse — to con- 
trast the philosophy of the old tent-maker of Persia with the philosophy 


of today. XXVI 
@ith Omar’s poem, Orient Pearl of mine, 
The Palm slow dripping for us fragrant wine, 
The “nectared mangusteen” bung at our lips, 
Hnd thy low Singing :—Ah, *twould be divine. 


An appreciative reader says: “‘I read The Rubaiyat of Mira-Mem’n twice running, 
with a full and honest endeavor to find fault, turning the pages in all lights to discover slips in 
typography and also in the work of the poet — any of the little things that one finds in press- 
work and in almost every modern effort in rhyme-writing. I do not find these things; poem 
and setting both are exquisite. Pen, pencil, brush and press have devised with such perfect 
art that naught remains for desire.”’ 


This book is printed from tint-blocks, with a decorative border to each page, and is illus- 
trated with twelve full-page half-tones from powerful drawings by Braunhold, hand-tooled by 
Hess — the typography and binding being in the best style of The Henry O. Shepard Company. 
Size of Book, 734 x 9% inches. 


Art Vellum Cloth — choice of combination White and Purple, or full Purple, . $1.50 
Edition de Luxe — choice of Red or Brown India Ooze Leather, . . . . . 4.00 




















Orders may be placed with your Bookseller or mailed direct to 


HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD, Publisher 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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“From the Dawn of Creation to the 2oth Century.” 








The People’s 
Bible History 


A Great Work at Smail Price. 





REPARED in the light of recent investigations by the foremost thinkers 

and writers of Europe and America. Edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, 

LL. D., with an introduction by Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 

942 pages; 57 full-page illustrations. The People’s Bible History is undenomi- 

national. It is a fascinating history and monumental companion to the Scrip- 

tures that should be in every Christian home. It is invaluable to clergymen, 

Bible students, Sunday-school superintendents and teachers. Its chronological 

arrangement and accuracy of statement are of inestimable value for stimulating 
interest in the Sunday-school. 


LOOK AT THIS LIST OF WRITERS: 


REV. A. H. SAYCE, Episcopalian. REV. FRANK M. BRISTOL, D.D., Methodist Episcopal. 
REV. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., Congregationalist. REV. W. T. MOORE, LL.D., Christian. 

REV. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Episcopalian REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., Unitarian. 
REV. ELMER H. CAPEN, D.D., Universalist. REV. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D., Wesleyan. 

REV. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., Congregationalist. REV. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D., Baptist. 
REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., Presbyterian. REV. SAMUEL HART, D.D., Episcopalian. 

REV. R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D., Baptist. REV. J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., Presbyterian. 

REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D., Free Baptist. REV. CASPER RENE GREGORY, PH.D., D.TH., LL.D., 


Evangelical Lutheran. 











Special Prices to Subscribers of THE INLAND PRINTER: 


Cloth Binding, . . , P ‘ A ‘ P . $3.00 
Half Levant Binding, ° . . ‘ é ‘ > 3.50 








Full ™ . ‘ 4.00 
To (Club of 20 members, each (Cloth) ° 2.25 
‘“* (Half Levant) . 2.50 

™ - ses ‘‘ (Full Levant) . 3.00 








Mention this Magazine and send for Descriptive Circulars. Address 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, Padlisher 
212-214 Monroe Street, :: :: :: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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